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, , WHEREAS, 



Resolution 17-76 

Adopting the Report - 
The Role of the State In Pri vate 
. Postsecondary Educati on : 
ReconBTiendations for Change/ . 



us DEPARTMENT OF H6ALTH 
E DUCAT I ON * WELFARE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

TH»S OOCUMfNT HAS BFEN RtlPPO- 
Cn'CED fXACTlY AS RfCfivFO f ROM 
THf Pf «SON 0« ORr>ANl/A T lON QRlClN. 
ATiNf. 'T POINTS vpF'w 0« OPINIONS 
'.T A r f 0 DO NO T NF C 6 S'.AW U Y W t PPE 
St N r K I Ai NATlONAl INSTlTuTFO^ 

f Ouf A I lON POSJ T ION OU PQl IC Y 



The Legislature, through SB 355 (Chapter' 671, Statutes 
of 1974) , directed the California Postsecondary Education 
CSoDJinission to conduct a comprehensive study of division 
21 of the Education Code , which would .assess 

■ ■ .. . -. ' I . 

. , . the operation and effectiveness of Divi- 
sion 21 ... in assuring th&' qiAiity of degree, 
certificate, and other e^ucatiorfal progracts 
offered by private instit^ticfn:s|of postsecondary 
education, and in providing'^tftJ educational con- 
' sumer with protection from eub Standard educational 
enterprises , together with recpmqaendations for 
necessary and desirable changes in that division. 



and 



WHEREAS, The Cooiaission report prepared 'in: response to that direct-, 
ive concludes that California's laws regulating private 
postsecondary education are, some of the oldest in the 
^ nation and, coiapared to thosfe of other states, lack cer- 
. tain important consumer protect^^ provisions, and 

^fflEEEAS, The report further concludes that there have been major 
deficiencies in the administration and enforcement , of 
Division 21, and that these .deficiencies have been caused 
by (1) the limited budget of. the Bureau of School Approvals 
for the administration ofi- Division 21, (2) the subsidiary 
role of the Bureau within the Department of Education, and 
(3) the Department of Education's primary concern with 
elementary and secondary education, and * 

WHEREAS, Thd report finally conclu4es that J:here are provisions in 
Division 21 which contain loopholes which might allow 
unscrupulous persons to establish and operate schools* at 
the expense of the studet).t, in particular, and of the pub- 
lic Interest, in general; noxr^, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the California Postsecondary Education Commission , 
adopts ' the report , The Role of the State in Private Post- 
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secondary Education : Recommendations for Change , and .the 
recommendations contained therein; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the report be transmitted formally to the Legislature 
and the Governor for their consideration y with Commission 
recommendation that the Legislature undertake a complete 
^ revision of both Division 21 and the process by which it 
is implemented and administered.* 



Adopted \ 
July 19, 1976^ 
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PREFACE 



California has the largest number of private postsecondary institutions 
of any state in the nation. This segment of California education is^ 
■second only "to the Comniunity Colleges 'in terms of the number of . . 
students enrolled annually. Moreover, many of the private degree- 
granting and vocational/technical- schools' ofrer truly excellent 
educational programs. ' ' > - 

/In ^ite of 'fehese important corttributions ,^ the private institutions 
have received only limited jittention at the State level. However, ♦ 
given the predicted steady stace' in educational enrollments and the 
already ^existing limitation on available^ financial resources, the 
time has now arrived for the private^ sector to be placed in a position 
of parity with the three public segments for purposes of statewide 
planning and utilization of educational resources.- ^ 

This report will provide a solid base for 'the policy decisions which 
need to be made by the Legislature and th^Governor concerning the 
State's role in private postsecondary edu<^tion. The report describes 
the existing problems in the operation and effectiveness of California's 
Education Code , which regulates these institutions, and offers 
several recommendations for necessary and desirable changes. 

* I . . 

Bruce D. Hamlett, Project Director; Gregory Trout; Linda Belanger; 
and Jartis Alford of the Commission staff are to be commended for 
their work in preparing -this report. 

JDonald R. McNeil 
Director 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

California has the* most extensive network of private postsecondary 
Institutions in the United States • Until recently, however, only 
limited attempts, have been made to gather information about these 
institutions in any systematic way. Consequently, the information 
currently available about private institutions is less than adequate 
and' there is little basis on which to evaluate the strengths and 
weaknesses of this segment. 

Private institutions in California are governed by Division 21 of 
the Education Code , which requires State licensing of all institu- 
tions, ranging from colleges and universities with a full complement 
of educational offerings to proprietary schools and institutes with 
specialized curricula.! The Bureau of School Approvals in the 
Department of Education is the State agency primarily responsible 
for administering Division 21. Recently, concern has been expressed 
about the adequacy of the law and the supporting regulations. Also, 
questions have been raised about the ability of the Bureau to 
protect the student consumer and assure the quality of the educa-^ 
tional product, given its present limitations in budget and staff. 

Acting on these concerns, the California Legislature, through 
Senate Bill 355, directed th^ California Postsecondary Education 
* Commission to conduct a comprehensive study of Division 21 which 
would consider, but not b^limited to: 

(a) the development of a complete listing of all private 
institutions of postsecondary education in 
California; 

- (b) the development .of information concerning size of 
student body, programs o;ffered, fees charged, and 
rates of student attrition; and 

(c) an assessment of the operation and- effectiveness 
of Division 21 of the Education Code in assuring 
the quality of degree, certificate, and other 
educational programs offered by private institu- 
tions of postsecondary education, and in providing 
the educational consumer with protecLion from 
^substandard educational enterprises, together with 
recommendations for ^necessary and desirable changes 
in that division. » 



1. The full text of the statute can be found in Appendix A. 
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On -the basis of its subsequent study, the Commissiotr offers 
following conclusions: ^ , / 

1. California's laws regulating private postsecondar:^ 
education are some of the oldest in the nation and, 
compared to those of other states, lack certain 
important consumer-protection proVisions, Also, 
California is gne of the few states which furfds its 
postseccndary regulatory agency solely from school 
licensure fees. 

2. Several federal agencies have enacted or "proposed ' 
. consumer-orierxted^^legislation to regulate private 

postsecondary institutions. Inactivity by state 
governments, including Calif ornia» cfould lead to 
" preemption of current state laws by iflore st^ingeut 
-■federal laws. Compared to the Model Legislation^^ 
developed the Education Commission of the* ' 
States (ECS) .California statutes are. not compre- 
hensive in their efforts to "provide for t:he 
protection, education, and welfare of the citizens 
of the state, its postsecondary educational 
institutions, and its students." 

' 3. California has the largest number of private . 

postsecondary institutions in the nation. 'In terms 
of student enrollment, t-he private institutions 
* represent the second largest segment of postsecon- 
dary education in*the State. In preparing Hhis 
report, staff members visited numerous private 
degree-granting and vocational/ technical schools, 
many of which offer .excellent educational programs. 
In seeking to revise the^statutes that regulate 
.private institutions, their imitertant contributions 
to California must be recognized and protected. 

A» There are major deficiencies in the atiministration 
and enforcement of Division 21. ' These include 
unresponsiveness to the needs of the student 
• consunier, unresponsiveness to and nonrepresenta- 

tion of the needs of the private school segment, 
an absence of aggressive enforcement of existing 
regulations, and an absence of centralized 
authority and responsibility for the supervision 
and regulation of private institutions. Three 
factors contribute to this situation: (1) the 
limited budget of the Bureau of School Approvals . 
for the administration of Division 21, (2) the 
subsldiaty role of the Bureau within the 
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Department of Education^ and (3) tlie Department of 
Education Vs primary concern with elementary and 
secondary education. ^ 

The provision of Division 21 permits degree- 

granting institutions to be established in 
California by applicants who possess $50,000 of 
property to be used for educational purposes. 
The provision contains loopholes which might allow 
unscrupulous persons^to establish and operate 
schools at the expense of the student, in particular, 
and the public interest, in general. However, the 
• concept of the provision as an open ,door for 

innovative alternative schools should be retained 
since it provides ajj^ important vehicle for change 
in California postsecondary education* As a gfoup, 
the "A^3" institutions make an important contri- 
bution to California postsecondary education. The 
goal of any change in this provision should be to 
reduce the possibility of unethical practices by 
"A-3" schools. 

♦ 

Division 21 does not provide adequate protection 
for the student. The statute does not address 
such problems as the student - attendiug a school 
whith closes in mid-term; an inequfta^le minimum Refund 
polic^ hard-sell techniques used by coimnissioned 
school representatives; the lack of an effective 
j)rocedure for resolving student complaints; thve 
absence of requirements for the maintenance of 
student records; and a .disclosure requirement for 
nondegree-gi;.anting institutions whicb requires 
only a statement of the total financial obligation 
that a student will incur upon enrollment. 

Private institutions which are accredite'd by 
recognized national ;or regional agencies are, in 
practice , considered to be exempt from the pro- 
visions of Division 21. The effect of this ^ 
practice is to delegate the State's responsibility ^ 
for oversjBeing the operation of private institutions 
to independent nongovernmental agencies. 

The federal government relies on State or private 
accrediting agencies to determine the eligibility 
of educational institutions and programs for 
federal funds* Since California does not maintain 
a State accrediting agenty, the responsibility . 
for designating which California institutions are* 
eligible for federal funds is delegated to an 
essentially independent agency, once again. 

• -3-13 



Given these conclusions, r the vCommiss ion staff recoimnends a c'cmplete 
revision oT both Division ^21 and tl^e process by which it is imple-^ 
mented^add .admini^tierpd.- This revision should projnote thc^ . 
-integratt6n2 of privatc'-if^s^^atutiofis (particularly vocational/ 
technical schools) i^lo C.a;Lifornia*s postsecondary education systpin 
provide an approp'riate regulatory agency that is responsive to' the 
needs of both the. producer and consumer of pri<at^ education; and 
fostpir a»d\ improve the educational programs and services of private 
ipist^itutiorisfvhile* protecting' thef citizens of California fro€i 
fraudulstit or substandard Operations* • . ^ 




'II. baCkground^for'the study 

Pri\^t^ p^tisecond4ry education in Califa^nia is regulated by 
Division 21 o^.the' .C'allfornia Education Code . Enacted in 1953^^ the . 
4aw intended'tq; e].ipiiriate tiie SAl'e and misuse of college degr'ees.l ^ 
Eyiderice of*'the needLfoR such a law. was provided in a 1957. legis- , 
latfye, report VhioK'.found in^ Calif dr^ia,' "par titularly in the Los 
"'Ait^efles' ajr'ea, "^t least 50 'dipioma mills' which sell diplomas, 
ceVeificatea, 'or degrees .X ..' , 

In 1963., ,pivisjA)n 21 was ei^anfled incl^ida apprcg/arl, and regula- 
tion of courts for adfults relatifig to educational, vocational > 
anfl professional dbjjectives. ^ This 'expansion was tnade so that 
California could comply with federal regulations, governing veterans' 
t-rbip,in^.. ^ ' • 

Many of the ^hrovisions of 'Division 21 are the outgrowth 
from administrative regulations that were developed for 
the veteran training program. In fact, the federal law 
that was enacted for the Korean and Vietnam veterans 
under Title 38, U>S, Code , has. written into law, the 
^same ^u^yJLsions that were developed as ^^dmini^5trative 
regul^t^^ons in California iSc veterans' training. 
These same requirements have since been included as 
a part of Division 21. The resuXtf is that the Cali- 
fofn^a law and federal law are identical and schools 
meeting the requirements under State law can in tu^n 
readily qualify for approval for veterans' training./ ^ 

In 1969, important revisions w^re made in Division 21 to achifeve 
the Legislature's intent "to encourage privately supported education 



— • • • » ' ( 

1. Testimony, by William Goode, Deputy Attorney General, before the^ 
Senate Committee on' Education, Interim hearing; October 20, ^969. 

2. "Progress Report" by the* Subcommittee on Issuance of Degrees of 
the Assembly Interim Committee on Education," December 1975, 
Assembly Interim Committee ^Reports , 1957-59, Vol. X, No. 11, p. 8. 

3. Willie Goode, op cit, 1969. 

4. Testimony by Herbert E. Summer?, Chief of the Buteau of Readjust- 
ment Education, before the Senate Committee "^on Education, Interim 
hearing, October 20, 1969. ^ 



and protect the integrity of *d?-greGS and diplonVis . ' ^enatc 
Bill 1244, authored by Senator Albert S. Rodda, made the following 
changes : • • - 

1. The Bureau of School Approvals was directed to publish 
an annual directory of private schools licensed to 

• pperat^e in California. ^ * 

2. Degree-granting schools operating under Section 29023(a) (3) 
were reJluired to file with the Department of Education 
a "full disclosSure" statement describing the institu- 
tion's objectives and its proposed methods of achieving 
them, the curriculum, instruction, fact^lty (wiph quali. 

'fications), physical facilities, administrative person- 
nel, educational 'i^ecords, tuition and fee schedule, 
scholastic regulations, diplomas >and degrees to be 
conferred, graduation requirements,, and financial 

stability.^' 

3. Limitations were placed on the awarding of honorary.^ 
degrees. 

4 Private institutions were required to maintain, for 
a minimum of throe years, records concerning student 
enrollment, faculty, degrees granted, and courses of 
study. ' . 

A substantive change in Division 21 was attempted in 19.71 by Senate 
Bill 1574, co-duthored by Senator Rodda and then Assemblyman Bxll 
Greene. The bill called for the establishment of an independent 
Council on Pmvdte Postsecondary Educational Institutions, which .. 
would administer. Division 21. The Council was to be responsible 
to the Director of Education [Superintendent of Public Instruction] 
and would have its own staff. The bill was amended five times xn 
committee and ultimately vetoed by the Governor. 

During the following legislative session the Council was established 
as an advisory -body to the Superintendent for the administration of 



5: Legislative Intent, Section 29001, Division 21 of the Education 
Code 

6 In 1969, the only requirement for degree-granting schools 
* operating under Section 2?023(a)(3) was that the corporation 
"own an interest in real or personal property or both real 
and personal property , used exclusively for the purpose of . 
• education, of a fair market value of not less than fifty- 
thousand dollars ($50,000)." ^. 
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Division 21,7 The Council has no administrative responsibility or 
direct staff support. • > . 

In 1974*, minor changes were made in the law to: (1) require permits 

outside agents selling or soliciting enrollments in residence 
schools (AB 2917);' (2) define conditions under which private schools, 
and employers could* jointly advertise in "help want;ed" columns 
(AB 2777) ; and (3) set forth the_ spec£f ic langyage to be used in 
written contracts bet^en* private institutions and students 
(AB 1492). ^ 

« •» 

B. Basic "Provisions of Division 21 . 

Division 21, as amended, is. comprised of the following major pro- 
visions: . ' • 



, 1. Legislative Intent 

Th$ ""Preapible" to .Division 21 states that: 



' It is the intent of this legislature to encourage pri- 
vately supported education ^d protect the integrity of 
degrees and diplomas conferred by privately supported as 
well as publicly eu^ported education inatitutions. . 

♦ 

2. Definitions ^ > ■ 

•t 

Degree is defined as meaning^ any designation signifying completion 
of requirements of an academic, educSttional, technological, or 
professional program beyond the secondary school level. 

Diploma is any designation other than a degree indicating a person 
has completed any course of study beyond high school. ("Seiction 
29002) * . • • 

3. Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions 

s. 

Prior to the Council's formation, there existed a statewide advisory 
committee to the Superintendent^ of Public Instruction consisting of 
15 members. • None were representative of the general public. 



7. The Council on Private Postsecdndary Educational Institutions 
was established throJgh AB 2265 ^1972). This legislation was 
co-authored by Senator Rodda and then Assemblyman Bill Greene 
and sponsored by Assemblymen Stull, Biddle, and Lewis, 
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The Co.uncirwas formed in 1973 as an advisory body within the 
'Department of Educatiox\ consisting of six representatives of the 
general .public, the Director of EducatiGn <3hc hi^ designee > and , 
three ex officio members* The Council must meet no fewer than six 
times a year.- 

The Council has two specified functions: ^ 

(1) to give advice to the Department of Education on the 
administration 9f Division 21, Chapter 4.5 of t^e 

Go ver nmen t Cod e ^ and on any Action by the Department 
of Education to •grant, deny, suspend^ or withdraw 
recognition of courses or schools; and » 

(2) V to review and make i^ecommendations on the budget of 

the Bureau of School" Approvals. (Section 29005) 

, 4. Exemption of Seligioi^s Institutions ^ • 

Religious institutions ari exempted from certain provisions of 
^Division 21^ if -''such course is limited to any diploma or course of 
instruction given by bona f idfe church or religious denomination 
arid* such course is limited to instructions In the principles of 
that'church or 'denomination . . (Section 29020) 

\5.' Requirements for Issui^.^g' Degrees 

An institution is authorised to grant degrees in California if it 
.meets one of three criteria: 

' ' ' . ' 

a. full accreditation^cof the institution, program, or 
specific course. of study by a national or regional 
accrediting agency recognxj^.ed by the U.S-. Office of 
Education (approximately 99 institutions) ; 

b. approval by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
^ that the institution has the facilities, financial 

resources, administrative capabilities, faculty, and 
other expertise' ^nd resources sufficient for the 
degree program (approximately 26 institutions); or 

c. possession of real or personal property with a .fair 
market value of at least $50,000 to be used exclu- 
sively for the purpose of education and the submis- 
sion of a "^full disclosure" statement to the county 
recorder and the Department of Education (approxi- 
mately 111 institutions). (Section 29023(a) (3) 

i 
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S. Requirements for Issuing Diplomas 

Institutions accredited, approved, or licensed by another State board 
or agency may^issu^ diplonias in the specific profession, vocajtibn, 
or occupation controlled by that board' or agency* (Section 29023(c)) 
Institutions with accredited .programs or courses may also issue 
diplomas, provided the institution files requirecl affidavits v;ith 
the Department of Education* (Section 29023td)) ^ 

?• Course 'Approval • | ^ . 

Division 21 enumerates 14 criteria wtilch* musty be i^nplied with '' 
by all ijistitutions offering cours.es leadin^to ane^cational, 
t^echnqlogical , professional, or vocational o^bjective. Applica-- 
tiou is made to and approval* ^issued by the Bureau of School 
Approvals, in compliance with Chapter 5 of the Government Code. 
The approval process consists of (1) optional temporary approval for 
a year of mora, and (2) final approval which requires annual renewal. 

This course-approval process closely parallels that of the Veterans 
Administration for establishing institutional eligibility for 
veterans' educational benefits. (Section 29025) 

8* Sales Permits 

All persons sailing correspondence courses must- apply for a permit 
and provide a fraud ox misrepresentation surety bond in the amount 
of $1,000. (Section 29026) ^ / . ' - 

All of f-campus sales^'agenta for courses offered by residence schoolsV 
leading to an educational, r technological , professional, or vocational 
objective must have a valid permit *and' post a $1,000 surety bond. 
A contract may be voided by the purcMaser if the sales representative 
^does not hpld a valid permit. ^ (Sectfun 29026.5) 

9. Reporting Requirements ^. 

All ''A-S'^ schools, those which grant degrees under Section 29023(a)(3), 
must file anntial affidavits containing the corporation's financial 
statement aud other information such as institutional naiite, addresses,' 
record keeper, and names of principal officers and directors. 
(Section 29031) 

10. >Iaintenance of Records 

All institutions that issue degrees or diplomas must maintain, for a 
minimum, of |:hree yicars, records of thB names and addresses of it's 
students and faculty members, all courses offered, and a list of Sll 
degrees and diplomas awarded. (Section 29032) 
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11.. Px;ohibited Acts and Penalties 



Division 21 prohibits certain activities, such as: 

• false, deceptive, inaccurate, or misleading statements; 

• promises or guarantees of employment; 

• inaccurate or misleading advertisements; and 

••solicitation of students under "help wanted" columns 
in inewspapers. 

There are seven conditions under v;hich joint' advertising by private 
schoo^ls and bona fide employers is permissible. 

It is a crime to- sell, barter, or' illegally use a degrqe or diploma, 
and to award or receive a degree or diploma without the student 
having undertaken and completed a course of study • 

Such v^.olations are punishable by a $1,000 fine ^nd/or up to five 
years>' in prison. First-time violations of other provisions of 
Division ^1 may result in a fine of yp^ to $^0Q^ and/or up to one ye'ar 
in jail. A secorf5l violation beccnr.es a felony purtishable by a fine 
of Qot less Chan $1,000 and/or imprisonment not to exceed five years. 
(Sections 29035- - 29040 and 29042) 

12^ Bnforcement Provis'ions 

The* Department of Edi^cation^l^ respons*i^)le for reporting possible 
violations of ^Division 21 to the. Attorney General, who may then 
con^c* investigatiQns an^ ^take ' such actions- as is necessary — 
including t-ije obtaini^r?g of injunctive ^relief. (Sections 29045 and. 
29046) / • . . ^ , 

C. ComRdrative Analysis of Division 21 

Because t4ie major ifesponsibility for effective regulation of private 
postsecbndary education lies at -the State leVel, it is important to 
comp'are Califotrnia law witti that of other States. This comparison 
can provide a standard by which^ to judge the adequacy of Division 21.^ 
S 

8« The, National Association of State Admini^tfrators and Supervisors 
of Private Schools argues the need for an in-'depth study to 
"review the 50 states and District of Columbia to determine tl;ie 
inai>ner in which the states have established authority for over- 
sight of all postsecondary , trade, technical, busiViess, . 
professional, and correspondence education.'' ' , | 



An extensive analysis of the pertinent laws of all 50 states was 
>eyond the scope of this study. N^hei-efore, it^ms decided to limit 
the comparison to 16 states,^ or one-third of those v,7ith statutes 
governing private postsectndary institutions. The states were^ 
selected at random, with the provisions that each geographic region ♦ 
would' be represented and that at least four would be stated with 
large populations. 

The comparative analysis focused on three areas: (1) consumer pro- 
tection, (2) administrative structure, and (3) statutory and 
administrative strengths aqd v/eaknesses. The area off consumer 
protection included, complaint-handling procedures , iinforccment and 
investigatory powers ,Vecord-preservation requirements, tuj^on 
refund policies., tuition-indemnification policies, and fi^l-tSisclosure 
requirements. Administrative structure included type of regulatory 
agency, agency functions, budget sise and source, staffing, licensing 
fees, number of private institutions in the state, and information- 
gathering technique. The third area dealt with the perceptions of 
agency administrators concerning the strengths and weaknesses of the 
regulatory .laws and procedures. in their respective states. H 



1. Consumer Protectign 

a. Complaint Procedures 



4r 



Twelve of the sixteen states reported established 
procedures for handling consumer complain/ts. In 
nearly 'all states, complaints are referred to the 
regulatory agency from such sources as t^e state s 
Attorney Ccneral, Office of Con^iumer Affairs, and 
the'fBatter Business Bureau. The agency hc^d 
responsibility for intial investigation and reso- 
lution of complaints. None of the states reported 



\ 



The following states were inc/ud^d iri the survey: Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, liouisiana, ■^V^ssachusetts , ^ontana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New York Ohio , Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin.. 

10, Utah and Missouri do not have laws rcgalating private postsccon- 
.dary schools. 

11^ These officials were requested b^ telephone to participate in 
the survey, and all were willing to do so. The survey question- 
naire was mailed to each official, who was then contacted by 
• telephone two or three weeks later to discuss the answers, A 
100 percent response was obtained. For a compete listing of 
the states and the administrators contacted,' see Appendix G. 
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any prob^lem with t%e exchange of information among 
' complaint-receiving agencies and thus, has found no 
need for special efforts *to improve the channels of 
cominunf cation • 

Ten states relied entirely upon the regulatory agency 
to resolve consumer complaints • Six states used a 
•coDibination of agencies, depending on* the nature of 
the complaint and the method of resolution requij|ed^ 

In Calif onijLa, a standard consumer complaint proce-- 
dure was i^nitiated in July 1975 • However, a problem 
continues to exist in the exchange of information 
among complaint --receiving agencies. 12 

b. Record Requirements 

' Eight of the^ sixteen states require the permanent 
maintenance of School records by a* sllate agency in 
the event of school closure, T\<ro states are pres- 
ently attempting to establish* such a provision, 
California requires that schools maintain records 
for a 'minimum of three years, 

c. Tuition Re^^n^Js " ^ 

All s"tates except Nevada have tuition refund policies 
that ar.e more favorable to the student than does 
* California, Five ^tates-^Colorado, New Mexico; 

Oregqn, Texas, and Wisconsin — teqUire a pro rata ^ 
tuition refund based on the perc<jntage of the course 
completed. Four states — Indiana, Montana, Ohio, aod 
Tennessee— require either a pro rata refund ^'policy 
or a poli^cy equivalent to that of the appropriate 
accrediting agency for each type of school- 

d. Tuition Indemnification - -* ' 

No >tatp has established a statewide plan for tuition 
refutt^. indemnity. Fifteen require institutional 
bonding, varying in amount fronj $2,500 to* $25,000," 
Ten of the fourteen states which had a bonding 
requirement in 1974 used the^ procedure to indemnify ' 
students that year, Califcurnia was the only state ' 
that did not have a tuition indemnification policy 
of any kind, . ^ 

For further discussion of»^his issue, see Section IV, 
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e. Informational Disclosure r 



Seven states require institutions to give students 
or prospective students a school catalog and any 
related material likelV to affect his/her decision 
to enroll ( e.g., information on tuition, refund 
policy, facilities,, faculty qualifications, gradu- 
ation requirements, etc.). Five states, including 
, California, require only that the" student'^ full 
fihancial' obligation be iiyaluded in any contract. 
Ten states have a contractual "eooling-of f " period, 
varying in length from three to seven days . In , * 
California, the cooling-off period is three days. 

2. Administrative Structure ' 

a. A gency Functions • * 

) 

Ini nine of the sixteen states, including California, 
the same agency has both the responsibility for 

. licensing private postsecondary institutions and 
far certifying institutional eligibility for the 
Veterans Administration; Six states assign these 
two responsibilities to separate agencies. New 

. Mexico assigns the licensing responsi^lity to 
its 1202 Planning Commission. ^ , '» ' 

In only. two states — California and Nevada— 'is the 
same agency responsible for licensing both private// 
degree-granting and nondegree- gran ting institu- 
tions . KNBvada has orily* one private degree- 
granting institution.) Indiana requires state 
accreditation of all authorized institutions. 

b. Budget and Staffing 

None of the ^tate^ agejntcries surveyed has a budget 
equal to or gresii^j^^ihsin that of the Bureau of 
School Approvals. Caiifornia'^s budget for 1975-76 
is- $1,055,000, while the next largest is that of 
Pennsylvania with $960,000. 

In fourteen states, the regulatory agencies are 
•funded from two sources:^ licensure and p.ermit fees ^ 
and general fund. appropriations. Oregon and California 



13. Degree-granting institutions^ in this context do not includ 
two year, associate vocational degree-granting schools. 
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fund their agencies solely through Ticensure revenues. 
'In other states, general fund appropriations vary 
from as low as 50 percent of the total budget, to. as 
high as 80 percent. Only four of the sixteen chief 
administrative officers considered their state • 
agencies to be adequately budgeted and staffed. 

Three states — New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas — 
have larger staffs than California^ for administering 
the regulations governing private postsecondary 
institutions, despite the fact that these same states 
have substantially lower agency budgets. 



California has the largest number eg priv§ite post- ^ 
) secondary institutions in the nation— approximately 
1,800. Pennsylvania has the second largest number — 
709 vocational/ technical and correspondence schools. 

In California ''s Bureau of School Approvals, the ratio 
of professional staff to institutioiisr^l^l:100.. All 
the states sampled have much lower ratios. For 
example : 

. New York 1:26 
; , Pennsylvania 1:20 

Wisconsin U 1:18 
Colorado \ 1:30 

California charges the highest licensure fees for 
private schools oj^ any state in the nation. , 

c. Information Gathering 

The states surveyed gave a vari^y of responses 
regarding the source, frequency, and' types of infor-- 
laation gathered from the private ins^.itutions. All 
states .ii'fee licensure applications and school visita- 
tions as their primary sources of information. 
Several states collect only information on the 
number of institutions and programs offered, which 
is used to prepare annual directories. Other states 
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14. The Pennsylvania figure is inflated because 160 of these 
schools are out-of-state institutions or correspondence 
schools". Institutions of this type are not regulated 
California and therefore are not included in the State s 
total. 
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require more. Ohio, for instance, surveys all schools • 
at the end of the year for information in various* 
categories (enrollment, programs, graduates, etc) 
and every school is required by law to respond. This 
information is included in the ageftcy's annual state- . 
ment, which is available tcr fhe schools and the general 
public. 

d. Enforcement Activities 

— ■ I i^. ^ . 1 ■ , . ■ - t 

V . * 

4 

With' the exception of Texas and California, the state , 
regiilatory agencies are authorized to investigate 
consumer complaints or institutional abuses and to 
' obtain the^necessary court orders (injunction^ or * 
cease and desist orders) for enjoining institutions 
from future illegal activity or abuses. Texas and 
California restrict such authority to the State 
Attorney General. 

3. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The chief agency administrators were asked to. identify 'the weak- 
nesses and/or strengths in their states* laws and procedures 
governing private postsecondary education • Except for inadequate 
funding which was cited by agencies in twelve states, only "insuf- 
ficient, control over thejfiuality of education programs offered" 
was identified by more tlan one state as a matter of cohcern.^A 
state-by-state summary of the most relevant comments presented 
in Appendix H. : 

An unexpected by-pro|uct of the siyrvey was the discovery of how 
recently new or revifed legislation had been adopted in the states 
that wore surveyed. Except for California .md Pennsylvania, all of 
the states have laws that were adopted later than 1,970 • The "date 
of statutory enactment is shoxm in parenthesis by each state in 
'Appendix H. A second imp«a:tant observatipn is that many of the 
states have used the Model Legislation developed by the Education 
Commission of the States as the basis for their statutes. 15 

4. Conclusion 

On the basiis of this comparative analysis, three generalization^ 
can be made concerning Divis^-on 21 and the ^procedures by which 



15 . Model Legislation re : Approval of Postseco ndary Educational 
Institutions and Authorization to Grant Degrees , Education 
Commission of the States, June 1973*. 
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California regulates private postsecondary institutions: 



a. California law does not include several provisions 
found in most other states. These provisions are 
generally in the area of consumer protection, and 
concern such issues as tuition indemnification, full 
disclosure of information to student;s, permanent 
maintenance of records, and a uniform tuition refund 
^ policy. 

^b. California has a unique method of fiunding the State 
agency responsible for YregulatnLng pi:ivate 4)ostsec- 
ondary institutions. , WKile all other states except 
Oregon primarily use their general funds to support ' 
their regulatory agencies, California relies exclu- 
sively on licensing fees*- As a consequence, Call- i 
foynia's probate schools pay the highest such fees 
in the nation. 

• c. Califofn^a's Division -21 is 6ne of the oldest laws 

In the nation regulating private institutions. Most 
states have made significant revisions in their 
statutes during the past five years. 

D. Federal Regulation of Private Postsecondary Education 

As a mattef of both historical and legal precedence, the responsi- 
bility for authorizing the establishment and operation of post- 
secondary educational institutions rests with the several states. 
Many aygue that for this reason the- states have the primary obli- 
gation for protecting the rights of the student consumer. 16 
Altjjough this responsibility is shared in part with the federal 
government and educational accrediting agencies, the states must 



16. SeeT^for example, the- report by the National Advisory Council 

' on Education Professions Development, Gatekeepers in Education ; 
A Report on Institutional Licensing , (Washington, D.C.: Author, 
1975). 

17. The combined ^activities of. the federal government, the state 
governments, and the voluntary accreditiftg agencies on the . 
regulations of private postsecondary education form what is 
known as the tripartite theory of accountability. See, for 
example. Respective Roles of Federal Government , State Govern- 
ments, and Private Accrediting Agencies in the Governance of 
Postsecgndaty Education , by William A. Kaplin (The^uncil on 
Postsecondary Accreditation, Washington, D.C., July 1975). 
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take the initiative in establishing minimally uniform policies that " 
will protect their student consumers and also assist the fed^r.i * 

Slr^reXnimStr"" or .collectively-to exercise" 

^ ^ ''^^^ ^^S^^'^ private institutions could 

lead to preemption of current state laws by more strinJen^ .^n 
sumer-orientcd federal regulations. A revioHf he nf tur^ IZ' • 
scope of' federal and federal/state activities provides stronr 
evidence of , that possibility. strong 

1. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

TLttlTlf ""^^^ Federally Insured Student Loans ' (FISL) is 

an" a e ?hEW '""^ f ^e.^^en. of Health, EducatLi! 
aiia weirare (HLW) . These loans are fully guaranteed by the U S " 
Government and are available to students enrolled in any in.titn 

Se^er^rL"-'''' nationally recognised accr^ditL agency ' 

Several major scandals in which institutions allegedly have acted 
as both approver and recipient of student loan fuLs Le beine 
investigated. There is also evidence that the deLuirra^i for 
students in i^rof it-making institutions is . four times the ^tte Lr 
students at non-profit institutions. ^ "''"'-^ ^''^ ^^^^ , 



orPWvatf rH''i''°^°' Administrators and Supervisors 

o-H^iva te Scto'l ' \^ ^ ^ Mated to State jegulations 
or Pri vate Schools (Poscsecondary) , p. 14. 
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littl \ ^ "J^^' ^ ^'^^^^^^ °^ ^^''''^ Education Subcom- 
mittee, chaired by Senator Claiborne Pell, the U.S. Conm^issioner 

Bell, predicted that almost one-half of 



defilt enrplled-in profit-making schools' may 

defaVlt, according to GAO figures. Washington Post, Julv 
m.ri r/' ^ report was made in the Chronicle of 

^Mer Education, which discussed instances o f Trolit e~e r W 

estimftes thr''"''''°" °' ^'"'^"^ ^^'^Srams. The ar^cle 
estimates that proprietary schools account for about 45 percent 
of all loans (roughly $275 million in 1974) and may eventuaUy 
"JhrFTT. ^ I 'r^'n' 'l-f-ults. Larry A. Van Dyn^, ^ 
-The FILS Factories," The Chronicle of Higher Education, ^ 
August 4, 1975, p. 4. -/ 
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In response to this increasingly seripus situation, HEW adopted 
revised eligibility criteria for institutions participating in the 
FISL Program which require: w 

• Procedures for record maintenance and reports* 

• A fair and equitable tuition-refund policy* 

• Disclosure of information to students conceorning the. 
institution and its programs and facilities. For voca- 
tional, career, or trade "fields, the information must 
incl^ide starting salaries and percentages of past stu- 

\ dents in each particular course of sViudy who are now ' 
employed. 

• Detailed standards for maintaining institutional 
eligibility, and procedures for limitation, suspen^ 
sidn, or termination of federal funds* 20 

2. Federal Trade Commission 

As a\ result of its investigation of profit-making vocational schools, 
the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) recently concluded hearings on 
a proposed set of binding rules and regulations, which, if adopted . 
In the proposed form, will require all profits-making vocatiional 
schools to: - 

• Provide factual documentation for all claims of earnings 
ahd/or employment of graduates. ^ ^ 

• Provide, prospective students with the school ^s drop-out 
rates* 

• Provide students witli job placement rates of graduates 
if placement claims are made. 

• Maintain a ten-day contractual "cooling-off /positive 
reaffirmation" period. 



Provide full pro rata tuition^ refunds .^-^ 
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20^ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, "office of Education, 
"Guaranteed Student Loan Program, " 40 Federal Reg^jLster (35) 7586- 
7599, (Washington, D.C., U.S. Printing Office) February 20, 1975. 

21. U.S. Federal Trade Commission, "Proprietary^ Vocational, and 

• Home Study Schools," 40 Federal Register 21048 (Washington, D.C., 
. U.S. Printing Office) May U, 19757^" ' 
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3. Proposed Federal Legislation ' . ' 

*The Postsecondary -Education' Consumer Protection Act of 1975 was 
introduced bv California Congressmen Alphonzo Bell and the late 
Jerry Pettis^2 in response to the failure of River,side*University. 
None of the University' sistudents received any tuition refund and 
many were left holding federal loans for which they were personally 
responsible. ^ ^ . . 

4 

The- proposed' lafislation, which is still in committee, requires 
that eligibility for federal program funds be conditioned on such 
institutional practices as providing jt)b placement data, statements 
of objectives, and complete catalog information; fair and equita¥^le 
refund policies, including a 30-day refund period; and surety ^ 
bonding. m 

The Act closes with the -following statement: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the several states ^ 
should enact and enforce laws for the approval or 
accreditation of postsecondary educational institutions, 
and authorisation to grant degrees.' Such laws should 
establish standards for approving entities that will 
insure proper business procedure within the industry 
and could utilize model legislation plans and the 
wealth of recent study in drafting statutes for this 
purpose. , J 

4. Federal Interagency Committee on Educatdon 

In 1972, the Federal Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) 
formed a Subcommittee of Educational Consumer Protection. wThe Sub- 
. committee is chaired by the Director of Accreditation and Institu- 
tional Eligibility of the U.S. Office of Education and its membership 
represents 16 federal agencies. The Subcommittee's major accomplish- 
ments thus far have been the funding of the ECS (Education Commission 
of the States) Task Force to develop Model State Legislation for 
private postsecondary institutions and the co-sponsorship of two ' 
National Invitational Confe^^ejices on Education Consumer Protection 
in 1974. 



22". Alphon20 Bell .and Jerry 'Pet ti.% Postsecondary Education 

Consumer Protection Act of 1975, H.R. 2786, 94th Congress, 
1st Session, (Washington, D.C., December 16, 197A) . 

23. Ibid . ,.p. 13*. 
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Noting, that exchange of inf oniation** and coordination of activities 
among the various federal agencies involved in postsecondary e'duca- 
tion and the states is inadequate, FICE has recommended six major 
changes in policy: 

1. Students fefiould be given greater protection through 
clear statements of student rights on federal aid 
applications, ^tter mechanisms for the redress of 
complaints, and elimination of the holdet-in-du6- 
course doctrine. 2^ 

2. A Federal Student Tuition Iiisurance Corporation 
should be formed to repay student tuition if an 
institution closes^ ^ 

t 

3. A central consumer complaint office should be 
established* - . 

A. Institutions should make full disclosure of their 
student dropout rates. 

5. Pro rata tuition refund policies fot occupational 
programs should be a requisite to 'an institutidji's 
eligibility for federal funds* 

6. State educational agencies and private associations 
which have direct responsibility for accrediting, 
approving, licensing, and/or certifying ejducational 
institutions, should do so with consumer protection 
in mind. ECS and the National. Association of State 
Administra.tors and Supervisors of Private Schools 
are encouraged to help states which do not have 
strong pro-consumer legislation. 



24. The "holder- in-due-course doctrine" applies to securitjjj^int cr- 
ests where a lender borrows from a primary lender and the 
lender in effect "sells'' the contract (or assigns the benefits) 
to a^^y^d party. This third -party assignee may enforce the 
cotffr ac trains t the primary lendee should he or she default. 
For example, a student (lendee) contracts with a banj^ (lender) 
for an educational loan.^ The bank assigns its cont^^l^ct right 
to collect the money, according to the terms of the loan, to 

a collection agency (third-party assignee). Should the student 
default on the loan repayment to the bank, the collection 
agency has the right to go against the student for the sum that 
is due and owing. The collection agency is called the "holder 
in due course." * ♦ ^ 

25. Federal Interagency Committee on Education, Toward a Federal 
Strategy for Protection of the Consomer of Education , 
(Washington, D.C.: Author, July 1975). 
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E. Education Commission of the States 

"A logical step for controlling questionable, unethical or fraudu- 
lent practices would be the enactment of statutes or amendments of 
existing state laws for this puti)ose on certain guidelines or 
models, "26 in order to develop guidelines for this purpose, th& 
Education Commission of the States (ECS) established a Task Force 
to consider regulatory problems in postsecondary education and to 
develop Model State Legislation. The Task Force was comprised of 
representatives fro^ ECS, state and federal governments, state 
educational licensiag agencies, and public and private institutions. 

The Model State Legislation covers seven major areas: (1) minimum 
standards of quality of education, ethical .and business practices,, 
health, safety, and fiscal responsibility; (2) prohibitions against 
the^use of false and misleading 'credentials; (3) regulation of the 
use of academic termino,logy in naming institutions; C^) prohibi- 
tions of misleading advertising; (5) preservation of academic 
records; (6) remedies to the public and state to assure that the 
statute is implemented effectively; and (7) the posting of suffi- 
cient bond at the time of "school licensure. 27 

Subsequently, ECS held two conferences in 1974 on consumer protec- 
tion. In the June conference,, ten major recommendations were made, 
the most notable dealing with: 

O Refund and restitution' policies for tuition and fees. ' 

. O Minimum standards for advertising and recruitment. " 

O EstabJ-ishment of a Federal Student Tuition Insurance • 
Corporation. , ^ . 

• ■ ■ * . • 

©Development of a clearinghouse of information. 

© Disclosure of placement information substantiated by 
school records. 28 f ' ~ 



26. Education Commission of the States, Model State Legislation 
(Denver: Author, 1973), p. vi. ' 

27. Ibid. - ' ■' 

^ t 

28. A copy of all the major recoramendatj.on^ is included in 
Appendix L. 



A comparison of Division 21 of California's Education Code with the 
Model State Legislation reveals several important differences, 
which are attributable primarily to the differing purpose or intent 
of the two statutes. 29 The purpose of the ECS model is "to provide 
for the protection, education, and welf^ire of the citizens of the - 
state, its posts?condary educational institutions, and its stu-- 
dents.". Division 21 seeks to "protect the integrity of degrees and 
diplomas conferred by privately supported as well as publicly 
supported educational institutions." Another important diffeifente 
between the two statutes is their time of development — Division 21 
was Implemented in 1958, while the ECSvmodel was issued 15 years 
later, in 1973. The ECS model offers many useful suggestions which 
can be incorporated into a 'revision and improvement of Division^ 21. 



29. A detailed comparison of Division 2l' and the ECS model is 
provided in Appendix K. 
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III. PRIvAfE POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN CALIFORNIA* 

, . ' - ' / . 

In fdescribing California's system of private postsecohdary education, 
it fis useful to, distinguish between institutions which grant degrees 
and those who do not. While information concerning both groups of 
institutions must be approximated in many- cases, particularly with ^ 
respect to the nondegree-*granting group, it is important to provide 
a descriptive survey of the over 1800 institutions regulated by 
Division 21. 

• •' ■ ' • 

A* Degree-Granting Institutions 

There are 236 independent degree-granting colleges and universities 
in California- Under the provisions of Division 21, degree-granting 
institutions fall into the following three categories :2 

1. A-1 Institutions ; These institutions are authorized 
to grant degrees by virtue of their being accredited 
by a nationally recognized accrediting agency or 

' organization. 3 There are 99 California colleges and 
universities in the "A-1" group. 

2. A-*2 Institutions : These institutions are authorized 
by a formal approval propess conducted by the Bureau 
of School Approvals. There are 26 institutions in 

the "A-2" group. . ^ 

t 

* ^ 

3- A-3 Institutions : These institutions are authdrized 
on'the basis of their ownership of $50,000 in real 
and personal property devoted exclusively, to educa- ^ 
tlonal purposes, and through submission of a '^full 
disclosure" Statement 



1. As of November 1975, based upon a combination of records^ 
maintained by the Bureau of School Approvals and the ^ 
•Commission's Information Systems Division, there were 236 
Independent dejgree-granting Institutions authorized to 
operate in California* This number changes almost monthly. 

2* The A~l group derives its narfe for the. fact that these 
institutipns are authorized under Section 29023(a)(1) of 
' the Education Code . The A-2 group is^ authorized under 
Section 29023(^)(2), and the A-3 group under Section 
29023(a)(3). 

3\ See Appendix D foi^a complete listing of the nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies. 

.4. For more discussion of this issue, see Chapter V, DEGREE- 
GRANTING INSTITUTIONS— THE "A-^3 PROBLEM. 
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In addition,- there are approximately' fifteen which have filed under 
" either the A-1 or A-3 Sections as eligible to grant degrees but which 
reported iti Fall 1975 that they had not exercised that authority. 5 

t 

' * 1. A-1 Institutions 

/"N. Withift the A-1 category, 84 of the 99 schools are institutionally 
f >saccredited. by the Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC),- 
I ^Hfh is the racognized regional accrediting agency for California. 

\ Of the remaining institutions, tnany are institutionally accredited 

by a religious accrediting agency such as the Association of 
Theological Schools or the Association of American Bible Colleges. 
' OtheA-have accreditation for specific prograifts from a recognized 
specialized accrediting agency such as the American Bar Association 
or the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools » Fifty-seven 
* of the WAS C-accr edited schools belong to the Association of Indepen- 
dent California Colleges ahd Universities (AICCU) with headquarters 
in Los Angeles. Seven of the A-1 schools (7%) are organized as 
profit-making, and thirty-four are affiliated with religious 
organizations.^ 

2. A-2 Institutions 

Xhe A-2 group has the smallest number of degree-granting institutions- 
26. One of these was recently accredited b^ WASC; one is accredited 
by the National Association of Trade and Technical Schools; and two 
are accredited by the Committee of Bar Examiners of the State of 
California. However, accreditation by this Committee is not recog- 
nized by the U. S, Commissioner of Education, and therefore does not 
qualify the institutions for A-1 status. Of the 26 A-2 schools, 9 
(35Z) are organized as profit-making, and A are affiliated with 
religious organizations ^ 7 

3. A-3 institutions 

Of the ill schoolsjiin the A-3 category, 9 are accredited by a 
recognized specialized accrediting agency, and 3 by the Committee of 
Bar Examiners. Twenty-two (20%)' are organized as profit-making, and 
27 are affiliated with religious organizations. 8 
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5. This infortaation is from the Bureau of School Approvals' files. 
It is not known why these schools have filed for degree-granting 
authority. * 

6. As reported on Institutional Characteristics of Colleges and 
Universities: 1975-1976, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Department of Health, Education, and \telfare, coordinated by the 
Conanlssion's Information Systems Division. 

7. Ibid . . , , 

8. Ibid. ' 

. * . -24- ' ' ' 
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4. Law Schools 

There are 52 private law schools in California. The State's four 
public law schools ark located on campuses of- the University of 
California, at Davis, Berkeley, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 
(Hastings College of Law). California has 25 percent of the 225 
law schools nationwide. 9 Of the 57 law schools in California, 15 
have been accredited by the American Bar Association, ind an 
additional 10 ha^fe been accredited by the State's Coitmiittee of. Bar. 
Examiners. California has. 32 of the 50 unaccredited law schools 
nationwide. Twenty-one of the private California law schools are 
affiliated with liberal arts or business colleges, while the 
remaining 31 are unaffiliated." Tt^irty-two of the law schools, grant 
degrees under the A~3 provision, four' under the A-2 provision, and 
"sixteen under the A-1 provision. ^0 ^ 

5. Enrollments 

Total enrollment (headcouht) in the private colleges and universi,ties 
in 19.75-76 is estimated to be 185,058. This includes an estimated 
8,509 students enrolled in the 54 A-2 and A-3 schools which did .not 
submit the HEG-IS report. Opening Fall Enrollment: 1975. H 

Institutions in the A-1 group enroll 85 percent of the students in 
the independent sector, while t^ie A-2 schoois account for only 
2 percent on the enrollment. The -smallest private institution 
enrolled 5 students in 1974-75, the largest over 25,000. Propor- 
tionately, almost twice as many first-professional students enrolled 
in A-3 schools as in A-1 schools. This distribution is probably 



9. Nationwide totals supplied by the American Bar Association. 

* ■ ' ■ 

10. For a complete listing of California law schools, see 
Appendix C. 

11. Opening Fall Enrollment: 1975; Higher Education General f 
Information Survey (HEGIS) ; National Center for Education 
Statistics, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
coordinated by the Commission's Information Systems Division. 

This 8,509 figure represents the sum of estimates of 49 
A-2 and A-3 schools for 1974-1975 total enrollment. (As 
reported on Institutional Characteristics: 1975-1976; 
National Center for Education Statistics.) The estimate 
figure was felt to be an acceptable projection for 
1975-1976 enrollment in the nonreporting schools for the 
purposes of comparison. There are no enrollment data for 
five of the A-3 schools: . California Western University, 
Landmark Baptist Schools, Los Angeles Psycho-Social Center, 
San Francisco College of Judkic Studies, and' Ocean University, 



due to the large number of law schools in the A-3 group. Although 
It has been said that most A^3 schools are part-time evening 
colleges, a similar percentage of students enrdlled part tiuie in 
the A-1 group Enrollment by sex was relatively evenly distrib- 
uted in the A-:f3 schools, with 43 percent women and 57 percent men; 
while the A-1 schools enrolled .38 percent v^omen and 62 percent 
men.^? The A-2 schoals reported 23 percent women and 77 percent 
men* ^ Enrollments by ethnic group are currently no t^ available. 
The tables which follow provide further breakdown of enrollments, 
ais well as comparisons with public segments of postsecondary educa- 
tion* - 

6. Degrees Awarded 

.4: .... 
The independent institutions awarded 38,490 degrees between July 1, 
1974 and June 30, 1975.^^ The largest percentage (47%) was at the 
baccalaureate level, with the A-i* schools contributing 95 percent 
of the total • Thirty-three percent of the degrees awarded were at ^ 
the master's level, with the A-1 schools accounting for 97 percent. 
Of the professional degrees awarded, 69 percent were in the field 
of law, with the A-1 schools awa^rding 83 percent of the total. 
Complete breakdowns of degrees awarded by* level of degree and by 
Institutional group are shown in Table 5. 




12. Part-time students accounted for 29 percent of * the enrollment 
in the A-3 institutions (using only those institutions 
reporting^ Opening Fall Enrollment: 1975), and 34 percent 

in the A-1 schools* ^ 

13. Using only those schools reporting Opening Fall Enrollment: 
1975. , ' 

lA. Ibid . 

' * . 

15. Higher Education General Information Survey (REGIS); National 
Center for Education Statistics, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; coordinated by the Connilss ion's 
Infonnatioh Systems Division. 
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TABLE !*• ^ 
TOm ENBOLLMENT FOR CREDIT III CA^-IFp^A DBGREE-GRANTINO INSTlltlTIOMS 



r«U. 1975 



J 



Independent 
Instl tutlons 



All Students Enrolled 
(resident and extension) 



Public I|MM:ltution3^ 



uc 



csuc 



ccc 



Total EiirollMiit 



P«rc«atag« of Statevldc 

Earollaent by Segnant . 



Nunb«r of Schools ^ 



Pstcentaga of Schoola 



181,785 



103£ 



10 



32 



333, 7^S 



192 



1,084,000 



61Z 



19 ^ 



53: 



102 



27%' 



Other 
Public^ 



J. 556 



less thiem 



156,863 



,404 



11,282 



176,549 



8,509 



185.058 



10% 



236 



64% 



A-1 

* 

A-2 
A-3 

St^-Total 
2- 



£atiiiiace^ 



TOTAL 



1.786rl34 



100% 



370 



100% 



rlBary Source: Opening Pall Enrollment: 1975; Higher Education General Information Survey (UECIS) ; 

National Center for Education StatlKtics; Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare; co- 
ordinated by CPEC inforraatlon systenus. 

Plguras for the Cumunity ColleguB were obtained from opening Fall Enrullmunt (IIEGIS) , with udjustuientii 
froB Callfomla Community Colleee forms (:CAF-130 and 131 when necessary. 

^ISieae InstltuClona are Califurnia Marltinki Academy, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School,, and Otia Art Inutitute 
of LoB Angeles County. 36 

^El:RJCe« this figure rapreaents tha sum of estimates of 49 A-2 and A-3 achoola which did not report Opening 
fS^bl^llMnt. .Ftoii Xnatltutlooal Characteristics: 1975-76 (UEGIS) 



* • TABLE 2 

1975 Oponlot 'Pali EorollMnt (Headcount) ^ * A-l Inatltutlona 





Pull-aiBje 


Part.-Tl»e 




All Students Enrolled 
(resident and extension) 


Wo toe n 






ncn 


TOTAL * 


Lc3|wer Division Undergraduates 


i. 

19,311 


21,066 


' 2 095 


1 709 


46, 2M 


Upper Division Undergraduates 


13,^57 


18,214 


3,156 


5,708 


.40,535 


Total UndaVgraduatea 


32,768 

6 


. 39,280 


5,251 


9.500 


86,799 


Unclaaslfled Students 


J 

/ 

584 


1,130 


3,324 


2.671 


7,709 


Flr8t«*Professlonal Students 


,2,817 


10,910 


802 


2.356 


16,885 


Graduate Students 


5,591 


11,264 


8,355 


20.260 


• 

45,470 


GRAND TOTAL 


41,700 


62,584 


17,732fw 


34,787' 


156,863 ' 



992 of institutions reporting (San Fernando Valluy College of Lav not reporting) 

« Source-: — Opening Fall, Enrollment: 1975; Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS). National 
Center for^Kducatlon Statistics. U.S. Departoient of Health. Education, and Welfare; coordinated by 
California Postsecondary Edueatlon Commission Information SystcniB. 

Total of 99 A-1 Institutions as of Fall. 1975. , 
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.» 






f 

t . ■ 

'" \ / 


197S«7€ TotAl Enrollment (IteAdeount) 

* ■ ' - ♦** . 


• 


TABLE 3 




X Instltutloni 




Full 


•^Time 


Part 


-Time 




Ail Student9 Enrolled 
(resident and extension)'" 




Neil 


Woiscn 


Men 

— 


; TOTAL" 
^ . — , 


Lover Dlvlfilon Undergraduate^ 




1(015 


93 


382 


2,034 


iU(yper Dlvitiion Unde rgradtiateA 


176 


832 


81 


281 


1^370 ~ 


Total Undergraduate^ J 


720 


1,847 


- 174 


663 


3,404 - 


4 

Uitclattslf led Students 

n 


73 


127 


71 


30 


301 


Fltet-Prpfes&ional Students 


- 15A . 


1,053 


39*^ « 


1,747 


' 3,347 


Graduait*e Students ^ . - 


356 


983 


0 

3 


10 ' 


1.352 


Totals: Reporting 197S Opening 
Fall Enrollment^ 


1,303 


4^010 


641 


2,450 


8,404 


•• 




Remaining Schools Estimating 
1974-1975 Total Enrollment^ 


.340 








GRAND TOTAL 


8, 744 



I. 21 ficlioolfli or 872 reporting Opening Fall Enrollment : 197S; Higher Education General Inforiuation Survey (IIEGIS) 
National Center for £ducat;ion Stati&ticH» U.S. Department of Hoalth, Education, and Welfare; coordinated by 
California Pol^tsecondary Education Commlsalon Information Systems, 
2« 3 schools or 13Z estimating Total Enrollment 1974-75 on Institutional Characteristics: 1975**76; H£GIS| IICES, 
HEUj coordinated by CPEC Information Systems* 



Jm of Pali; 1975, there were 26 A-2 Institutions. Two schools did iiot submit enrollment fiatM. 
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197S«»1976 Total BarollMent (lte«doount) 



TABLE 4 



A~3 Institutlona 





Full- 


-Tine 


Part- 


•Time 




; All Students Bn tolled 
(reeldont and extenBlon) 


Wonen 




Women 


:fen 


TOTAL 


to%ier Division Undargraduetee 


f,S58 


1,419 


882 


. 789 


^ 4.648 


tipper Division Under graduated 


469 


729 


i64 


255 


r 

1.617 


Total Undergraduates 


2,027 


2.148 


1,046^^ 


1,044 


6,265 


; Unclassified Studtmts 


101 


142 


580 


483 


1.306 


Flrst«*Professional Students 


317 


> 

931 


296 


869 


2,413 


Graduate Studenta 




624 


101 


185 




Totals: Reporting 1975 Opening 

Fall EnroIlmear> 


2.833 . 


3,845 


2,023 


2.581 


11,282 






Schools Estimating 1974- 
1975 Total fiarollnent^ 


8,169 








GRAND TOTAL 


19.451 • 



1« 60 schoolfl or %Vt reporting Opening Fall Enrollments 1975; Hlghpr Education ^neral loformation Survey (UEGtS) 
^ Natlonaj. Center for Bducetlon Statistics^ U«S, Department of Health t Education^ and Uulfare; coordinated by 

California Ppstsecondary Education Cofiualssion Information Systems* 
2« 46 schools or 412 estimating Total Enrollment 19^74-1975 oa Institutional Characteristics of Colleges and 

Universities: 1975-76; HEGIS» UCES, HEW; coordinated by CPEC Infonaation Systems. 

5 schools or 52: no enrollment information. Ttiese schools are: California Uestem University » Landaark Baptiat 
Schools, Los Angeles Psycho-Social Center, San Francisco College of Judaic Studies, Ocean University* 

Total of 111 A-»3 Institutions as of Fall, 1975. 

« 
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TABLE 5 

DtgrMft Cosif«rrftd July 1» 1974 to June 30 » 1975 
lodependeat Degree^^aatlng lofttltuliloiui 



K tests 
^torat« 
ml 

Law 

Theolosy 
llftdlclne 
OptOMtry 

Other 

^of Schools 
:4>rtlng 



A*l IMSTITUTIQMS 


• A-2 INStlTOTldMS 


A-3 XMSTITOTIONS 


TOTAL 


1»261 


147 


134 


i- 

U54_2 


17 » 352 


387 




13,262 . 


12,322 


^ 

218 




12,654 


1»458 


79 


175 ^ 


> 

1,712 
.... «M» 


3»66A 


409 




4,320 


2. 499 


274 


222 


2,995 


308 


1 


23 


332 


311 


'a 


0 ^ 


311 




• ■ • 0 


0 


58 


488* 

- - 


134 

■ 


2 • > 


624 




21 1 


170 



' O 5«: Higher EUuctttioa C«ooral loforwutlon Survey. 1975, NaLionar>C«nter for EUucation Statistics 
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B.Nondegree-Granting Institutions 

The information in this section is the result of one of the first 
concerted attempts at a statewide description '-of private nondegree- 
granting institutions in California. The data was collected 
through the "Post secondary Career School Survey: 1975," a product 
of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) of the 
Department Of Health, Educati^on, and Welfare, .coordinated by the 
Commission's Information Systeims Division. Files at the Bureau -of 
School Approvals were^used in summer 1975 to develop" a mailing list 
for. this survey. Suppliemental addresses were supplied by NCES from 
responses to their past surveys. . * 

In December 1975, Copanifsion straff mailed survey questionnaires to 
approximately ISOO- private vocational schools* As the project 
.progressed, it became apparent that^the Bureau^s files were not 
well organized or current • Many schools appeared under several 
names,, without cross-reference,, and many of the addresses were over 
five years bid* Commission staff found that 340 of the schools had 
closed. ^ Other schools Tiave moved to another city, changed their 
names, or merged with other schools or chains of schools. 

Because of these factors, It was difficult to obtain a high response 
rate through, a mail survey. Nevertheless, as of May 1976, 1095 
resident vocational schools had returned the questionnaire. Assuming 
an estimated total of 1500 resident vocational schools, this repre- 
sents a 73 percent response rate. These schools enrolled 165,963 
students in 1974-75. Although it has been estimated ij^at 500,000 
students enroll in California vocational schools yearly, this esti- 
mate now appears to be high. • A mpre accurate figure would be 
200,000 students. 

Correspondence schools, both in California and out-of-state, were 
sui^eyed through a special version of the Postsecpndary. Career 
School Survey* designed for schools offering home-study courses. 
Out-of-state correspondence schools were asked to report only those . 
students residing in California. When exact enrollments were 
unavailable, estimates for California were to be miade. As of March 
1976, 45"'corre^^pondenc^ schools -had returned the questionnaire. 
Thirty- three of these schools are located in California; twelve are 
based in other states. These schools reported a total of 90,810 
California students enrolled during academic year 1974-1975. 

Responses from certain types of schools were determined to be 
inappropriate for the purposes of this study, and such schools have, 
been exciudedi from the figures presented below. •''^ Enrollments in. 



16. For reporting purposes, the responding schools have been 
separated into groups by type of school. It was felt that 
grouping enrollment data by course or program would provide 
(foottiote continued on next jpage) ' 



course^ designed to prepare students for particular licensing 
examlnatlpns — the California Bar Exai^ination, the Architectural 
•Examination, the Certified Public Accountant Examination, and the 
' Contractors Examination— have been excluded . These courses are 
noroaliy taken after a prescribed amount of formal training, and 
usually consist of ah intensive review of course material. Such 
courses as Real Estate Salesman, which are training and review for 
an examination simultaneously, have been included . Enrollments 
in schools offering courses with nonvocationai objectives (e.g. , 
self-improvement and automobile driver courses) were excluded . 

Statistics on completion, placem^, and dropout rates are 
extremely complicated and require further definition before they 
will be useful. Many students enroll for an entire program, but 
obtain employment after finishing only part of the coursework. 
These students cannot accurately be described as dropouts. Many 
complete the coursework, but find a job in another field for which 



16. too many variables for an adequate description of the 
"industry." Since the focus of this study is on the 
^ institutions, and not the programs j enrollment information 
has been organized by type of school . The method is con- 
venient, but does present some problems. For example J a 
medifial transcriber course, when offered by a paramedical 
school, would be reported under Health Careers (see 
, description of categories, attached). When the program 
is offered by a business school, the numbers appear under 
Business/Clerical. Similarly, a keypunch operator program 
offered by a business school would appear in Business/ 
Clerical. If offered by a computer school, the figures 
yould appear under Computer- Related. Information about 
enrollments in Health Career -programs has been separated 
into Hospital Schools and Private Paramedicar^Scho^ls. 
tQiese schools are authorized to offer programs under 
different sections of Division 21. r 

• Descriptiops of the categories used for identifying the 
type of schoo^ in the enrollment charts which follow 
appear in Appendix E. The categories were developed 
subsequent to the receipt of the majority of the completed 
questionnaires, and represent the range of courses 
available to California's vocational students. It was 
felt that this method wovld prevent blurring of informa- 
tion which can occur when .a limited number of categories 

, is used. Schools were not 'forced into inappropriate 
categories, yet an acceptable level of aggregation was 
maintained^ 




they were not trained. These students cannot accurately be described 
ss nonplacements/ because the training they received may have 
contributed in some way to their placement.* 

Judging from the response to" the Postsecondary Career School Survey, 
many private vocational and technical schools could not presently 
comply with the proposed FTC regulations regarding full disclosure 
of information to students Most school^s could not report enroll-- 
• mcnts by sex and ethnic group, and some could only estimate, their 
1974-1975 enrollment. It will be an expensive and time-consuming 
task for the schools to develop detailed accounting systems to 
provide information on completion, placement, and dropout rates and 
on starting salaries- to prospec^j/e students* ^ 

Enrollments were not reported in about 7 percent of the questionnaires 
returned to the Commission, However, these schools have been con- 
sidered in estimating the average number of students enrolled per 
school by type of school in 197A'-75* To obtain this average, total 
enrollment per school w^ divided by the number of schools of that 
type which r^porteS enrollments. The enrollment data are provided 
in the following charts .^O . ^ * 



r 4/ 

: 

19. These proposed regulations would require private, schools to 
make a full disclosure statement to students', including 
the following: 

a. . total enrollments 

b. total number of students who failed to complete the 
course of study 

c. total number of students who obtainedv^giployment in 
(he field for which they were trained 

\ d« starting salary ranges of students who obtained 

employment in the field for which they were trained 

20, See Appendix E for- a description of categories used for 
•^ype of School" in considering the enrollment in private 
vocational/technical schools. . . 
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TABLE 6 

ENROLLMENT IN INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA VOCATION/TECHNICAL SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(Students ever enrolled during academic year 197A-1975) 

1 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 


NO. OF SCHOOLS 


NO. OF SCHOOLS 
NOT REPORTING 
ENROLLMENT 


AVERAGP 
uivrxviLLncn i 


1974-75 


TOTAL 

. riUDAI 1 MCMY 

' triKULuritriT 


COSMETOLOGY 


to 

225 


5 


, 93 


'2-r900 


20J94 


RIGHT ^ nJ 


V 178 " 


17 


91 


2-2200 


' 14,678 


BUSI;JESS/CLERICAL 


110 


7 


211 


38-760 


21.709 , 


HEALTH CAREERS 


72 ' 


3 


214/ 


4-891 


14.7^2 


HOSPITAL SCHOOLS 


* 41 

/ 

79 


2 


58 


2-1029 


2^389 


REAL ESTATE 


8 


432 


14—1600 


30.702 


MASSAGE 


, 37 


1 


35 


6-150 


1.247 


GENERAL VOCATIONAL 


36 


7 


475 


2-^784 


13.783 


MODELING 1 


49 1 


5 


160 


17-1060 


7.379 


THE ARTS 


% 4l" 


3 


234 


6—3440 


8.904 


AUTO/ APPLIANCE REPAIR 


32 


2 > 


180 • 


8--2051 


5,386 


BARBER I NG 

• 


25 


1 


39 


17-a6 


943' 


TRAVEL CAREERS 


17 


0 


95 


7-247 


, 1.617 


BARTENDING 


17 


- 1 


89 


t 

50-^2" 


1,418 . 


DOG and CAT GROOMING 


re 


2 


29 


6-79 


410 


DRIVirfG 


15 


1 


306 


20-1847 


4.280 


ELECTRONICS ' 


14 


1 ' 


254 


33-600 


3,302 



VPt OF SCHOOL 

600KK££FING 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING 

COMPUTER REUTEO * 

COmJNICATIONS 

UPHOLSTERY 

ACADEMIC 

SPECIALTY 

HOTEL/MOTEL 
MANAGEMENT 

NAVIGATION 

ENGINEERING/ 
DRAFTING 

UW ENFORCEMENT 
TOTALS 



NO. OF SCHOOLS 

I* - 

11 

12 

8 

7 

7 

10 
7 

4 
4 



1.095 



NO. OF SCHOOLS 
NOT REPORTING 
ENROLLMENT 



4 
0 
1 

1 
0 

0 

1 

0 

'0 
0 

2 

75 



7Z not reporting enrollment 

73Z response based on estlaace.of 1500 schools 

SOURCE: POSTSECONDARY CAREM SCHOOL SURVEY: 1975 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS 
DEPT. OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
COORDINATED BY C.P.E.C. INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

JUNE, 1976 , ^ ' 
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. TABLE 7 ^ 

EMSOLLMfiMT IK CALIFOBHIA GORBESFOMDENCE SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
(StudantB ev«r enrolled during 1974-]L97S acadealc year) 



TYPE 



NO. OF SCHOOLS 



NO. OF SCHOOLS 
NOT REPORTING 
ENROLLMENT 



• TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 



LAH ENFORCEMSMT 
GENERAL VOCAflO^AL 
COMMUNICATION ' 
UPHOLSTERY 

ttOTEL/MOTEL MANAGEMENT 

BOOKKEEPING 

DRIVING 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
REAL ESIATE 
BUSINESS/CLERICAL 
THE ARTS 
ENGINEERING 
SPECIALTY 



TOTALS 




8 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

33 



.0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



Q-OUBCE: POSTSEOONDARY CAREER SCHOOLS SURVEY. NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS: 
O0Oia>IIIAXBO BY OPEC INFOBMAXIOM SYSTBUS 



12»505 
29.014 
1,503 
23,428 
336 
725 
2,471 
240 
98 
42 
6,000 
831 
312 

»77,505 
1975 . 



TABLE 8 



CALIFOBdIA EtlBOLLMQIT HI tiUT-OF-STATB OORRSSPONDBNCB SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF SCUOOL 
(Students ever enrolled during 1974-1975 acadenic year) 



TYPE 



NO. OF SCHOOLS 



NO. OF SCHOOLS 
NOT REPORTING 
ENROLLMENT 



TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 



GOrffUTER RELATED 

AUTO/APPLIANCE REPAIR 

BOOKKEEPING 

ENGINEERING 

TRAVEL CAREERS 

HOTEL/ MOTEL MANAGEMENT 

UNKNOWN 

ELECTRONICS 

TIIE ARTS 

TOTALS 



3 

3 
2 



0 
0 
0 
p 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 



12 



772 
4833 
105 
4850 
1243 
0 
0 
1436 
66 

13,305 



SOURCE: POSTSECONDARY CAREER SCHOOL SU^EY, NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS: 1975 
COORDINATED BY CPEC INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
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IV. THE ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF DIVISION 21 

'1 

Primary responsibility for administering ajid enforcing Division 21 
rests with the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Attorney 
General. I- The basic purpose of this legislation is to preserve and 
encourage the Vitality o-f private postsecondary education, while 
assuring the studentVonsumer that the academic program meets a 
standard of quality. 2\ The following discussion asse^es the effec- 
tiveness with which Division 21 has been administered and enforced 
in seeking to achieve this twofold purpose. 



A. Background 

The State Department of Educatipn has been responsible for the 
admiijistratipn of Division 21 since 1958. . The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has delegated this responsibility to ,the Bureau 
of School Approvals, which was originally established to administer 
and supervise educational courses for vfeterans.^ The Bureau is 
now designated as the State ApfJroving Agenc^T of the Federal Veterans 
Administration. ^ 



1. Section ^45(a). Division 21, Education Code . > 

2. The initial provision of Division 21 states' that : 

* # 

• • .It^ls the Intent of this Legislature to 
encourage privately supported education and protect 
•the integrity of degrees and diplomas conferred 
by privately supported as well as publicly supported 
educational institutions. 

It is also the intent of the Legislature to encourage 
the recognition by tax-supported institutions of 
work completed and degrees and diplomas issued by 
privately supported institution^^ to the end that 
students may have equal opportunities for equal 
accomplishment and ability. » 

In the present period, the need for educational 
services for the youth is so great that it cannot 
be met by tax-supported ins t;itut ions alone « The 
contribution of privately supported educational 
Institutions to the preservation of our liberties % 
is essential. These objectives can best be achieved 
by protecting the integrity of degrees and diplomas 
Issued by such institutions. (Section 29001) 

3. The Bureau's predecessor, the Bureau of Readjustment Education,' 
was established to administer the Federal Veteran* s Readjust- 

^ment Education Assistance Act in California after Wqrld War II, 
i and subsequently the extended educational benefits for Korean 
War veterans « 

J 



The Department of Education also was authorized to make necessary 
investigations to assure institutional compliance with the provisions 
of Division 21* This authprization led to the reconmiendation that 
the "State Department of Education should be instructed to add 
investigative personnel to their staff to find diploma mill operators • 

In 1959, the law was amended to make the Atitonjey General responsible 
for any necessary investigations of suspected violations of the Code* 
A formal opinion published by the Attorney General elaborated further: 
•'While the precise division of duties between the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the A*tomey General is not spelled out in this 
section [Section ^9045 of Division 2i], it seems clear that the 
Attorney General is to have the primary investigatory responsibility 
under this article* "5 The Attorney General is also empowered to take 
necessary legal actions, including injunctive relief to enforce the 
various provisions of Division 21/ " * ' 

B. Current Administration and Enforcement ^ ^ ^ 



!• Bureau of School Approvarls 

The Bureau of School Approvals has several clearly specified responsi 
bllities for the administration and enforcement ctf Division 21; 

• J^ceiving and processing applic^d.^^^ from institutions 
seeking authorization to operat^^ ' ' 

• Evaluating and' approving, or disapproving, courses with 
an educational, technological, professional, or 

\ , vocational objective in nondegree-gr anting institutions. 
(Section 29025) 

• Evaluating and approving, or denying, institutional 
requests to grant degrees- (Section 29023(a)(2)) 

• Processing permits for correspondence and residence 
school salespersons. 

• Reporting vioJLations of Division 21 to the Attorney - 
General . 



4^ •"Progress Report by the Subcommittee on Issuance of Degrees of 
the Subcommittee on Education,'* December 1957, Assembly Interim ^ 
Committjee Reports , 1957-59, Vol* X,* No. 11, p- 9* 

5. Opinion of the Attorney General , Vol* 34, No. 58-203, August 31, 
. 1959, p. 107. 
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■ Receiving and filing various affidavits and statements 
from institutions accredited by regional or national 
accrediting agencies, institutions operating under the 
A-3 provision,* and/or institutions regulated by another 
state board or agency under the Business and Professions 
Code .^ 

• Publishing an annual directory of private posts'econdary 

institutions authorized to operate in California. 
» ■ 

These responsibilities follow directly from the Education Code , which 
states that the regulatory provisions are intended "to encourage 
privately^ supported education and protect the integrity of degrees 
and diplomas." 

The Bureau's operating budget is derived from two sources: (1) licen- 
siire fees paid by Division 21 schools, and (2) funds from the 
Veterans Administration for VA-approval work. The Bureau receives 
no support from the State's General Fund. To perform i^s dual 
responsibilities, the Bureau had the following budget and staffing 
for 1975-76.7 



BUDGET STAFF 



$ 317.000 



Division 21 




Division 


Activities 


VA " 


' 21 


(Derived 100% .. 






from licensure 


Professional 13 


fees) 






Clerical 9 


3 



738,000 VA Approval 
$1 ,055,000 TOTAL 

■» 

There is considerable overlapping in the responsibilities for VA 
approval and administration of Division 21. While staff members paid 
from federal funds are theoretically responsible only for administering 
VA regulations, the structure of Division 21 has made it possible for 



6. This act of receiving and filing affidavits is described as being 
strictly a "ministerial act" giving the Bureau no discretion over 
the exercise of this duty. Ibid. , p. 105. 

7. Information obtained from 0. D. Russell, Chief, Division of 
Financial Resources and Distribution of Aid, State Department of 
Education; and Herbert Summers, former chief of the Bureau of 
School Approvals. For a comparison wjLth budgets and staffing i?h 
New York and Pennsylvania, see Chart I. 
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staff to perform parallel Division 21 functions.^ Therefore, when 
a field representative visits an institution to determine VA course 
eligibility, theoretically a Division 21 inspection can also be 
performed at no cost to the State. ^ 

Given the number of private institutions in California, the Bureau's 
field representatives carry heavy workloads in administering 
Division 21. For example, one representative is currently respon- 
sible for overseeing the following nimibers and types of institU7 
tionsr^O 



Institutions of Higher Learning (VA approve^l) 21 
Vocational /Technical (VA approved) , 31 

Flight School s«»(VA approved) * 15 
Miscellaneous (VA approved) 25 
Division 21 Schools (Non-VA approved) 53 

Total 145 

Llinitatloiis of time and manpower raise serious questions as to the 
ability of the Bureau to laalntain high standards in its Inspectioa 
and ^evaluation of the many private Institutions in the State* 

\ 



8. Section 29025 of Division 21 was modeled directly on the VA 
course-approval requirements; in effect, when a course or a 
school qualifies for VA approval, it also meets the require- 
ments of Section 29025. 

9. The Bureau's responsibility for veterans' course approval is 
not United to private institutions. Numerous public insti- 
tutions must also be inspected. 

10. Provided by Cliff O'Connell, Field Representative, Bureau of 
School Approvals. 

11. In recent correspondence concerning the effectiveness of the 
Bureau a$ ah approval agency for the Veterans Administration, 
the Director of the VA's Regional Office stated that "we are 
avare that some schools have not been visited In two or more 
years and must conclude that this situation occurs due to an 
oversight o* lack of staff ." Letter from Mr. R. F. Welch, 
Director, Regional Office, Veterans Administration, to Mr. 

^ Bruce D. Uamlett, dated April 26, 1976. 
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2. Attorney General 

In addition to the investigatory function discussed earlier, the 
Office of the Attorney General has identified five major areas as 
within its responsibilities under Division 21. These are to: 

a. Ensure that the requirements of Division 21 are known to 
all private school interests'; 

bt Seek voluntary compliance on the part of private 
schools; 

c* Assist the Department of Education in developing and 
preparing cases for 'revocation or denial of licenses; 

d. Obtain injunctions to restrain unlawful or unfair 
{>i:actices; and 

6. Refer appropriate cases to the local District Attorney 
for criminal prosecution. ■'•^ 

The Attorney General's office has no position funded specifically 
for these purposes. Instead, these responsibilities, among others ^ 
have been assigned to staff members in Sacramento, San Francisco, 
an^ Los Angeles. 



12* A 1969 communication from the Attorney General to the Cali- 
fornia Legislature Senate Committee on Education Cto assist '• 
in an evaluation of Division 21) as quoted in M. H. Hood, 
"An Examination of State Control in California of Private 
Education" (Ph.D. dissertation. University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1970) p. 63. - 

13. According to a recent report issued by the Attorney General, 
"the following attorney hours have been utilized for or^ 
allocated to the Department of Education. 

Actual 74/75 Actual/Estimated 75/76 

3,170 3,048 
No allocation of hours has been separately generated for pri- 
vate postsecondary school enforcement." 

This report indicates that the equivalent of 1,5 persons from 
the Attorney General's staff devote full time to legal work 
concerning the Department of Education, of which issues relat- 
ing to Division 21 are only a small portion* See memorandum 
' to members of the Ad Hoc Committee on Planning and Special 
Projects, California Postsecondary Education Commission, from 
Elizabeth Palmer, Chief Assistant Attorney General, dated 
June 28, 1976. 
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Perhaps as a result of thdl^ staf-fing arrangement, the Attorney 
General's office has not been particularly active in carrying out 
its Division 21 responsibilites-- For example, private school 
operators report only limited communications to them concerning 
changes in the legal requirements of Division ^.^^ There appar- 
ently has also been limited involvement by the^ttorney General in 
the preparation of cases for denial or revocation of licenses. 

3. Private Accrediting Agencies /Public Licensing Boards 

Although the Education Code' assigns no direct or legal responsi- 
bility to private accrediting agencies for the administration or 
enforcement of Division 21, they have been delegated de facto 



14. Perhaps in response to this need for greater understanding of 
the legal requirements of Division 21, the Attorney General 
plans to publish "an informational pamphlet covering postsec- 
ondary institutions during fiscal year 1976-/7. Work on this 
project is ejcpected to begin on July 1, 1976. The pamphlet 
will be designed to inform students of their rights and insti- 
tutijoas of their obligations under Division 21, and of cpnsumer 
protection legislation generally. Written in laymen's language 
it will: 

(1) Summarize Division 21 and its implementing regula- 
tions: (a) as to the Institution's duties; and 
(b) as to the student's rights. 

(2) Identify and summarize consumer fraud legislation 
applicable to private postsecondary schools: (a) 
state; and (b) federal. 

(3) Set forth how and where to file a complaint with 
the various public agencies involved. 

Ibid ., p. 13. 

15. It should be noted that^he Attorney General's office responds 
to cases referred to tnSLby the Bureau of School Approvals, 
The limited involvement bPlthe' Attorney General therefore 
reflects the limited demancre placed upon that office by the 
Bureau. $ 

Itt 1974, for example, only one case involving a Division 21. 
scnool was -prosecuted by the Attorney General in Northern 
California, This case involved Market Trade Schools , in which-^ 
>a court action was brought* by the Attorney General alleging 
fraud and misrepresentation, ^ Although the Attorney General 
won the case, no action was taken to revoke the school's 
authorization under Section 29025 of Division 21, The school 
later closed voluntarily. There are currently four investi- 
gations being conducted by the Los Angeles office^ one by the 
San Francisco office, and one by the Sacramento office, 
^ Ibid^, p. 7* ' ^ ,\ 
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authority for the private accredited institutions in California. 
According to the Attorney General's office, there is a significant 
number of private institutions "to which Division 21 applie'S^ but 
over which the. Superintendent of Public Instruction Jhas no author- 
ity, "16 These institutions fall into the following "categories : 

• Independent degree-granting institutions' accredited by 
a national or regional accrediting agency recognized 
by the il.S. Commissioner of Education;^' 

• Private diploma-granting institutions accredited by a 
national or regional accrediting agency recognized by 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education; 

• Indpendent degree-granting institutions which are 
eligible to issue degrees because they have filed the 
necessary affidavits stating the ownership of an 
interest in real or personal propert;y of not less 
than $50,000 (to be used for educational purposes) 
and the' necessary full disclosure of information . 

• Private diploma-granting institutions accredited, 
approved, or Itia^nsed by any of the several State 
licensing boards and 

• Law schools which are accredited by the California 
State Bar or the American Bar Association. 

Acc^ditation by a 'recognized agency has been interpreted to exempt 
an institution from State regulation, except for the requirements 
to file an annual affidavit of accredited status with the Bureau 
of School Approvals. Student complaints and institutional abuses. 



16. .Memorandum frcJm Office of the Attorney General, El?5:ablpth Palmer, 

to Robert R. Coffman, Chief Counsel, State Department if Educa- 
tion, June 7,-1972. | 

17. Institutions authorized to grant degrees under ' Section 29023(a)(1) 

18. Ins titijlj^onak authorized to grant diplomas under Section 29023(d)- 

19. Institutions authorized to grant degrees under. Section 29023(a)(3) 
See, Chapter 5 for further discussion of these ijistitutions, 

20. Institutions authorized to grant diplomas under Section 2^023(c), 



21. 



Section 29024 exempts three-~and four-year accredited law schools 
from provisions of 29023) a). 



either reported by ihdividuals or the Bureau's field representa- 
tives » are not handled by the Bureau; instead they are referred 
directly to the appropriate accrediting agency. Questions have 
been raised concertling the desirability of delegating such author- 
ity to a private agency vhich is not accountable to the citizens 
of Calif omia22 or their representatives. 



C. Deficiencies in the Administration of Divi-sion 21 

The current adiainistration of: Division 21 has been criticized as 
having four major deficiencies: 

1. It is unresponsive to .the needs of the student consumer; 

2* It is unresponsive to and nonrepresentative of the "needs 
of private institutions^ ^ ^ 

3* There has been an absence of aggressive' in^lementation 
and enforcement of Division 21; and 

t. 

4v There is an absence of^' centralized authority and 

responsibility for the supervision and regulation of 
private postsecondary institutions. 

1. Unresponsive to the Needs' £)f the Student Consumer 

^ ■■■ • 

California has the largest nuixiber of students enrolled in private 
vocational/ technical schools of any state in the nation. Neverthe- 
less, California is uifique ampng states in financing the regulation 



22. "A private vocational school can avoid scrutiny by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction by being approved by the U.S. 

-'Office of Education. The U.S. Office of Education in actuality, 
delegates its responsibility for approving schools to private 
accrediting organizations. This delegation to non-governmental 
groups is senseless and avoids the purposes of Division 21. . . 
Abdicating the responsibility of evaluating schools by 'shifting 
.jthls task to private organizations which have little impetus 
or interest in protecting the public also raises the possibility 
of subjecting the State to civil liability." Office gf the 
Attorney General, Notes from a May 19, 1975, meeting concerning 
1975 Vocational School Legislative Proposals, p. 3. 

23. In 197A-75, approximately 165r000 students enrolled in independent 
California vocational/technical schools (see Chapter III, Table 6 
in* "this report) . Postsecondary Career School Survey : 1975 , 
National Center for Education Statistics, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, coordinated by the Commission's 
Information Systems Division. 
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of these schools solely through licensure fees. Perhaps as a 
consequence, there are several areas in which the administration 
of Division 21 has been unresponsive to the needs of the student 
consumer. ' 

a. Prior to July 1975, the Bureau of School Approvals had 
no established procedure for processing student com-* 
plaints. Following pressure on the Bureau from the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti*- 
tutions and the Legislature, a uniform procedure was 
Implemented and has been in effect during the past 
year. Until the adoption of this procedure,' the 
Bureau did not have the capability to ^liscern patterns 
in student complaints and thereby respond quickly to 
indicatiqns of unethical and/or illeg'al school opera- 
tions. 25 Moreoverjj^ the Bureau has not been successful 
in establishing procedures which require schools to 
eliminate activities that are the source of frequent, ' 
recurring complaints. 26 



24* Complaints were handled on an individual basis by the field 
representatives, without either central coordination or a 
^ uniform procedure for responding to complaints. 

25. There are indications that Bureau operations in this area are 
beginning to improve. .'"In a February 1976 repqrt to th6 Legis 
lature, the Bureau stated that the most frequent type of 
complaints concernjad misrepresentation/fraud, quality of 
instructor, dispute on payments, contract disagreements, and 
advertising. The two most common actions taken by the Bureau 
in response to these complaints were: (1) to negotiate a 
compromise between the complaining party and the school, and 

' (2) to-' refer the complaints to another agency. A Report to 
the Le^islaClire Relative to the Magnitude in Number and Type 
of Complaints Received by the Bureau of School Approvals as 
Required by the Supplementary Report of the Committee on 
Conference Relating to the Budget BilT ( FY 75-76, item^322 ) , 
California State Department of Education, February 1976.' 

26. As the State Appro vat- Agency for the Veterans Administration, 

! 

The Bureau is required to investigate individual 
complaints against schools alleging violations of 
approval criteria. The reports of investigations 
received are seldom completed and submitted within 
the 30 days required, nor do they^give adequate 
information so we can fuVnish a satisfactory reply 
(Footnote continued on next page.) 

> 
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b. .During the past six years'^ several major schools in 
California have closed suddenly. 27 Furthermore,^ 
during the past year, approximately 10 percent of 
the private Institutions in the State closed. 28 
The Bureau apparently has been tansuccessful in 
identifying which of these institutions cl&sed 
in mid-term, thereby leaving students with money 
paid for incompleted courses; ^9 Occasionally, 



to the complainant. The Bureau is' also expected to 
take the necessary actiqn to require the offending ^ 
school to establish procedures to prevent recur- 
rerice of the ac^^ivity causing the complaint. 

It is apparent from reports received that the repre- 
sentatives generally defend the actions of the 
school, even when the school records substantiate 
the validity of the complaint. They do not show 
that any specific recommendations are made to the 
school and since we continue to receive complaints 
against these schools we must assume no corrective 
^ action was required by the.Bureau* Since the • 
Veterans Administration is paying the Bureau to 
approve and maintain approvals .in accordance with 
^the controlling regulajtions,^ it follows that they 
have the inherent responsibility of up*holding the 
integrity of the program by insisting that partic- 
ipating schools adhere to established regulations 

and procedures. * ^ ' 

Letter from R. F. Welch, Director, Regional Office., Veterans 
Administration, to Bruce D. Hamlett, California Postsecondary 
Education Commission, dated April 26 > 1976. - ^ ^ 

27. Among these were: West Coast Trade Schools, Telco, Career 
Enterprises, Blair College i Riverside University, 
Willis Business Schools, and Cyberdynamics Computer School. 

28.. This Information is derived from the Bureau of School 

Approval's summary of monthly activities, which indicated, 
that 180 schools closed in 1975. 

' . V ■ 

29. At its^ March 1976 meeting, the Council for Private Postsec- 
ondary Educational Institutions stated that ''more should be 
done in the way of securing teach-outs for students." 
Minutes, Council for Private Postsecondary Educational 
Institutions, March 10, 1976, p. 3.. 
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teach-out arrangements have been made with other 
institutions in the area, primarily as a result- 
of action by voluntary professional organizations 
such as the California Association for Private 
^ Education (CAPE) and the California Association 
of Paramedical Schools (CAPS). Until recently, 
action by the Bureau was generally limited to 
advising students that their only alternative 
was to |o to court. 30 Since Janua^ry, hox^ever, 
the Bureau has increased its efforts to assist 
students affected by the mid-term closure of^n 
institution.^ 

c* Student complaints about accredited institutions 
are not handled by the Bureau of School Approval^ 
but are forwarded to the appropriate accrediting 



30. To illustrate, the Bureau of School Approvals has used the 
following tyfe of correspondence: 

* 

On January 29; 1971 the BSA was advised by 

Mr. that effective February 29, 1971 

Cyberdynamics closed both the San Jose and San 
Francisco schools. The letter was acknowledged 
on February 35, 1971, and as far as this office 
is concerned both schools have ceased to exist. 
There is, -therefore, no action we can take 
against them. The judgment against the corpor- 
ation that .you received in .small claims court 
apparently is the only recourse you have. , We 
suggest that you seek the advice of legal counsel 
^ " .in this matter. 

(Letter obtained from the Bureau's files, Sacramento, 
November 1975.) 

Since many schools close due to bankruptcy or fraud (and 
disappearance of the owners), court ' judgments are usually an 
exercise in futility. 

31. The Bureau of School Approvals' report indicated that "during 
the period from January 1, 1976. through February 20, 1976, of 
18 schools that closed, teach-outs were arranged for 7 schools 

^, • and information was unavailable as to the disposition of 

students in the remaining schools." Associate Superintendent 
Del Buono, State Department of Education, reported that his 
staff is attempting to develop methods to obtain more- infor- 
mation regarding the placement of students in teach-outs. 
Minutes, Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti- 
tutions ^ March 10, 1976, p. 3. 
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agency. The Bureau does not follovmp these complaints 
to assure that the interests of the student consumer 
are being being protected. 

I * 

2. Unresponsive to and Nonrepresentative of the Needs of Private 
Institutions 

California has the largest number of private degreer and non^egree- 
granting institutions in the 'United States. ^3 Measured in terms 
of student enrollment, these institutions constitute the second 
largest segment of California postsecondary education. Neverthe- 
less, the only voice these institutions have in the State's regu- 
lation of their segment is through an adyisory board — the Council 
for Private. Postsecondary Educational Institutions*^-within the ' 
Department of Education. Thus far, the Council, whose members are 
appointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, has had 
little impact on the administrative policies of the Bureau of 
School Approvals. 

Because, the Council has not had regular staff support, it has been 
unable to follow' through with its recommendations and plans. In 
its present advisory role, the Council does not provide an effec- 
tive vehicle for the private institutions to participate in their 
own regulation and development. . 

* 

There is evidence that the Bureau of Schobl Approvals has not been 
responsive to the needs of thp private institutions in several 
areas: . . . cr 



32. Approximately 40 percent of the complaints received hy the 
Bureau of School Approvals are referred to other agencies, 
including the State licensing boards and the national and 
regional accrediting agencies. A report to the Legislature 
relative to the magnitude in number arid type of complaints 
received by the Bureau of School Approvals. . .. February 
1976, p. 3. 

a 

4 

^33. The 249 private ^degree-granting institutions represent nearly 
20 percent of those nationwide, while the 1,500 private, 
vocational, technical institutions represent nearly 15 per- 
cent of those nationwide. 

34. The private degree- and nondegree-granting institutions enroll 
approximately 20 percent of the .students in California post- 
secondary educatipn. The California Community Colleges enroll 
approximately 54 percent, the California State University and 
Colleges enroll approximately 16 percent, an^ the University 
of California enrolls approximately 9 percent. See Section 
II. D. for further information. 



i 

a?\ Private vocational/techni^l schools need a regulatory 

environment which allows them to modify programs 
^ quickly and to adjust to changing demands of industry. 
/ The Bureau has not demonstrated .a. consistent flexi- 
bility or quickness io processing institutional 
^requests fox changes in^ourses and programs, and 
consequently-^ the flexibility of some of the pri\|ate 
schools has been unnecessarily restricted* 

b;... Private vocational/ tec5hnical schools need a regulatory 
environment which encj^rages self-^regulation, and 
mal^ Jt difficult -for unethical and /6P\il legal insti- 
tutionj? to functipn — i,e> > *an environmerit that encour- 
. ages administrates of quality institutions to report 
undesirable and7or/7inethical actions of other schools. * 
Given the Bureau's somewhat ineffective^ and only 
liecently develoj)ed, complaint procedure and given the 
Bureau's apparent lack of up-to--dat^ records concerning 
. school operations, 37 the Bureau has not developed a 



35. Institutions are required to file requests for approval of any 
of the following: phanges of location, major change or revi- 
sions in curriculum, auxiliary facilities in a new location, 

^ and additional courses.. (Section 29027(d)(3), Division 21.) / 

36. The Veterans Administration has reported that they 

« • « receive numerous complaints from schobl offi- 
cials about the delays they experience in trying 
to get guidancfe and assistance from the Bureau to 
obtain approval of courses for veterans training. 
This problem causes uncommon delays for the schools 
since they cannot enroll veterans under our educa- 
tional progi;am until the course is approved by the 
Bureau and accepted by the Veterans Administration. 

Letter from R. F. Welch,^ Director, Regional Office, Veterans 
Administration, to Bruce D, Hamlett, California fostsecondary 
Education Commission, dated April 26, 1976, 

37. To illustrate what is meant by the absence of up-to-date 
records, the following ^two examples are provided: 

(a) Commission staff received inquiries about the quality 
of the academic program at Pacific College operating 
in the Los Angeles area. According to the collegers 
stationery, it has been in operation for 48 years. 
The Bureau of School Approvals had no information 
concerning this institution; and 
• (Footnote contintied on the next'page.) * 
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woirking relationship with the private school operators 
which would encourage self-regulation. 

There is also evidence that the Bureau hag not been 
completely effective in its annual inspectiofi and 
evaluation of licensed institutions. The closure of 
several institutions, all of which were approved by 
■ the Bureau, resulted' in students losing large sums 
of moneY and wasting time in unfinished courses and 
programs of questionable quality. 38 These sudden-, 
closures raise questions concerning the effectiveness 
of the Bureau's regulatory operations. 39 

c. Privace institutions need a regulatory environment 
which encourages the develSpment. of privately sup- 
ported education. ^0 Division 21 mandates that the 



(b) Starr King School for the Ministry, wfiich has a good 
reputation, has been granting degrees for several 
years, although according to Bureau, records it is 
registered to operate only as a nondegree- granting 
institution. 

38. Tbe institutions were West Coast Trade Schools, Telco, Career 
Enterprises, Blair College, Willis Business College, California 
Professional Schools, and Cyberdynaiitcs Computer School. All 
vere^apprpved by the Bureau during the past ifive years to 
operate under Section 29025 of Division 21. 

39. The Veterans Administration has argued that 

. • .the Bureau loses a great deal of its ability 
y to meet its contractual obligations to the Veterans 

Adainistration because the representatives are 
7 assigned to supervise the same schools year after 

year. After a perio<^ of time they are unable to 
remain impartial or require enforcement of policies 
and procedures to comply with Title 38, U.S.C. 
Objectivity is often abandoned in favor of a 
protective attitude toward the school. This loss 
of objectivity affects the entire scope of approving 
courses, making supervisory visits, or investigating 
cooiplaints . 

Letter from R. F. Welch, Director, Regional Office, Veterans 
Administration, to Bruce D. Hamlett, California Postsecondary 
A Education Commission, April 26, 1976. 

40. As noted earlier i the legislative intent of Division 21 is 
"to encourage privately supported education." (Sect;ion 29001) 
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, Department of Education publish an arjiual list of 
all private institutions to provide information to 
the public concerning this segment of postsecondary 
education. The list is to contain the names and 

\ addresses of the schools, as well 'as identify statu- 
tory sections under which they operate. Despite this 
legislative mandate and the fact that a fee could be 
charged to cover the cos6 of compiling the list, 
the list has been published only twice in . the past 
four years, and it includes both public and private 
schools. 

Given the significance of the private segment in 
California, it is important to the potential student 
consumer that a relatively current list of private 
degree- and nondegreV-granting schools be readily 
, available and organised in a useful fashion. 

Absence of Aggressive ImplfLementation and Enforcement of 
Division 21 " 



There are several provisions of Division 21 that provide a basis 
for effective regulation of private institutions which have not 
been effectively implemented by the jfeureau of School Approvals. 
Of these 'provisions, the more important are those concerning 
advertising, ouli^of-state correspondence schools, and the ^financial' 
stability of .f^rivate institutions. 



a. 



The provisions concerning advertising are comprehen- 
sive, stating that any advertising must not be 
"erroneous or misleading, either by actual statement, 
omission, or intimation. "^2 Restrictions are also 
provided against promises concerning employment and 
job availability^^ and any other statement which is 



Al. Courses Offered by California Schools ; Approved Under Title 38, 
, United States Code and authorized or approved under Division 21, 
California Education Code , prepared under the direction of Noel 
D. Glasgow. (1973, Office of State Printing)' A new list was 
published in April 1976 by the Bureau of School Approvals. 

\ 

A2. Section 29025(9)- of Division 21. 
A3. Division 21 states that 

No person, firm, association, partnership, or cor- 
poration o\raing or representing any private school 
offering training to adults shall: promise or 
(Footnote continued on next page.) . » 
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knovii) or reasonably should be known, "to be falsei, 
deceptive, inaopurate, or misleading. ''^^ The Bureau 
V; has nqt actively enforSltd these restrictions. Several 

private school owners who have attempted to repor^ 
violations .of "Uhe advertising provisipns claim that 
the Bureau has-been unresponsive to their requests. 



b. A second example of w^k implementation and enforce- 
ment of Division 21 is the Bureau's almost complete 
disinterest in oijf-of-state correspondence schools 
doing business in California. ' Sales representatives 
fot both in-state and out-of-state correspondence 
schools must have a valid permit and be bonded if . » 
■ they wish to sell courses in California. However, 
in tho^e cases where home study schools sell their 
courses through the mail only, no approvals, permits, 
or bonds are required. The Bureau makes little 
attempt to evaluate the actions of out-of-state 
correspondence schools in advertising, solicitation 
of students, and '"making representations in California 
that it will issue a diploma", "^^ despite the fact 
that, according to th.y Attorney General, the Bureau 
is legally empowered /o regulate these institutions. 

/ 'I 
The statutes [Section "^9025] applies to cor- 
respondence schools whicth advertise, solicit , 
students, conduct courses, or do similar acts 
in California, and which have a home office 
out of California, but local offices in 
California^ the diploma to be issued by the 
home office to the California students; and 
to correspondence schools doing such acts ~ 
In California, which have no California 
offices but offices solely out of state. 



guarantee employment utilizing information, 
training or skill purported to be provided or " 
' otherwise enhanced by a course; or advertise 

concerning job availability, degree of skill . 
.aiid length of time required to learn a trad^ r 
or skill unless* the information is accurate \ 
and in na-vay misleading. (Section 29025(b) 
+(c)) 

• '44. Section 29035(a). - 

45.. Opinion of the Attorney General , Vol. 34, No. 58-203, ^August 31, 
\ 1959, p. 112. 
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delivery of the diploma to be made by mail to 
a student ixL Calif otnia.*^ 



» The failure tecs regulate these institutions, can 

be quite serious, particularly since there is 
evidence that accredited correspondjence schools . 
have high drop-out and low placement rates. 

c. The financial stability of private institutions 
is an important issue since most institutions 
which close in mid- term leave students with 
incomplete educational programs and do not ^ 
reimburse^ them for tuitioft alrj^dy paid. 
Division 21 currently ,assigns to the Bureau 
responsibility for determining, on an annual 
basis , that each private vocational/ technical > 
institution is "financially capable of ful- 
filling its commitments" for all approved 
' courses. If the institution is not 

"financially capable" the Bureau can revoke 
its authorization to operate. There is a 
serious question as to the past effective- 
ness of the Bureau in implementing this 
responsibility.^^ y 

4. Absence of Centralized Authority and Responsibility for the 

Supervision and Regulatioh of Private Postsecondary Institutions 

The administration and the enforcement • of Division 21 are assigned 
to separate State agencies. California is apparently unique in 



46. Ibid. , p. lOd 

47. The U.S. Fedetal Trade Commission reported that accredited 
/^.^correspondenc^ schools have a drop-out rate of nearly 88 per- 
cent, with less than 10 percent, of the enrollees actually 

. placed in positions for which they were trained. "Fact Sheet: 
Privately Owned Vocational Schools," U.S. Federal Trade 
Commission (Washington, D.C., 1974). 

48. This responsibility applies to all institutions authorized to 
operate under Section 29025 of Division 21. 

♦ 

49. As discussed above, most of the major school closures (iff 
terms of student enrollment) during mid- term, have been by 
schools approved by the Bureau to operate under Section 29025 
of Division 21. 

•^4 



providing for this bureaucratic. separation of powers, in that all 
other -states surveyed in this study assigned the primary enforce- 
ment responsibility (including tfhe power to obtain injunctions) to 
the administrative agency. ^0 

An apparent result of this separation of responsibility is increased 
inactivity, delays, and confusion in the effective enforcement of 
Division 21 provisions. For example, according to a staff member 
in the Bureau of School Approvals, four requests for injunctions 
that were forwarded to the Attorney General's office were not 
acted upon after a twelve-month period. ^1 A Los Angeles-based 
institution continues to operate, although tws. yeats ago the 
federal government revoked its Veterans Administration approval 
and the Bureau- subsequently revoked the State course approval. ^2 

Confusion also exists about the exact functional separation between 
administrati()n and enforcement. Whereas Division 21 clearly dele- 
gates the investigatory function to^ the Attorney General, there 
is some disagreement on the definition of what coijLStitutes "inves- 
tigation." According to staff of the Attorney General's office, 

. . .preliminary legal questions shall be handled by the 
Department Of Education's legal staff. Matters involving 



50. This survey focused on sixteen stat.es, in addition to Cali- 
fornia. See Appendix J for more discussion of this issue. 

The Education Commission of the States' Model State Legisla- 
tion also joins administrative an^ enforcement powers as a 
more effective means of providing consumer protection* 
Education Commission of the States. Model State Legislation . 
Report No. 39 (Denver, 1973). 

51. Rjtymond Wiedman, Field Representative, interview held at the 
Bureau of School Approvals, November 1975. N. Eugene Hill, 
Assistant Attorney General, Department of Justice, reports 
that his office has no record of these requests. 

J 

52. The Theatre of Arts in Los Angeles was susprected of illegal 
operations and, following investigation by the Veterans 
Administration, approval was revoked. Sta^te authorization 
(under Section 29025 for course approval) remained until the 
Bureau, working with the Coxxncil on Private Postsecondary 
Educational Institutions, began hearings in compliance with 
the Administrative Procedures Act. Wxen the decision was 
made to revoke the State approval, the institution immediately 
appealed to the Superior Court and, since the case has not 
yet been heard, continues to operate. If the institution 
were to lose this appeal, it could appeal again and thereby 
obtain further opportunity to enroll students unaware of 

tjiis legal history. 
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litigation will be handled by the Attorney General." 
The same memorandum states that, "The Bureau of School, 
Approvals, Department of Education, shall develop ^ 
information within its capabilities, to obtain facts > 
necessary to make determinations^whether a punitive 
action shall be filed. If an investigation is 
necessary the matter shall^be referred to the Attorney 
General .^-^ , 

Officials in the Bureau. do not agree with this interpretation, 
however, as they consider all investigation to be the responsibil- 
ity of the Attorney General. 

ft 

Regardless of the type of investigation required, the Attorney 
General's office is neither staffed for nor oriented toward the 
extensive responsibility of investigating the practices of approxi- 
mately 1,800 private institutions. There are no staff positions 
funded for this specific function. Th^ responsibility is delegated 
to 'Staff members in each of the regional offices, who consider the 
enforcement of Division 21 as only one of several responsibilities 
associated with their work, ^ 



D. Causes of the Ineffective Administration of Division 21 

Two basic factors underlie many of the defic;l«^cies in the adminis 
tration of Division 21: (1) the subsidiary role of the Bureau of 



53 Memori^ndtim from Elizabeth Palmer, Office of the Attorney 

General, to Robert R. Coffman, State Department of Education, 
June 7, 1972, pp. 2-3. ' 

54. A more recent memorandum from the Attorney General ^s office 
^states that, "the Attorney General does consider factual inves- 
tigation within the statutory responsibilities of the Attorney 
General. Complaints which require such factual investigation 

. are routinely referred to the Bureau* of Investigation for that 
purpose. There are currently four such investigations open 
• in the Los Angeles office, one open in the San Francisco 

office, and one open in the Sacramento office." Memorandum 
from Elizabeth Palmer, Office qf the Attornejr General, to 
members of the California Postsecondary Education Coimnission* s 
Ad Hoc Committee on Planning and Special Projects, June 28, 
1976, pp. 6-7. 

i ^ 

55. See footnote #13, p. 43. 




School Approvals and its limited funding, and (2) the Department 
of Education's primary "concern with elementary and secondary edu- 
cation* 

1* Subsidiary Role and Limited Funding • 

\ 

Despite the magnitude of California's private educational sector 
and the number of students it serves, the Department of Education 
has not assigned the implementation of Division 21 to a high-level 
reporting unit. Until recently the Bureau of School Approvals \ 
was located within the Division of Administrative Services and ' V 
reported to the Chief of the Division of Financial Resources and \ 
Distribution of Aid* The Bureau ch|ef is not an associate or \ 
deputy to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, but reports \ 
through the Associate Superintendent for Adult and" Continuing Edu-- \ 
cation. 

As noted earlier, the administration of Diy^.sion 21 is not the 
primary function of the Bureau. Rather, its first duty is to. serv^ 
as the State Approving Agency for the Veterans Administration "in 
determining whether or not courses in both public' and private insti- 
tutions are eligible to enroll VA-supported students. .Approximately 
two- thirds of the Bureau's budget and three-fourths b£ its, staff 
are devoted to this activity.^" The effectiveness of the adminis- 
tration of this function can be questioned for the following reasons 
/ 

# According -to Veterans Administration staffing standards, 
the Bureau should have 36 full-time- employees for VA 
work alone. The Bureau has only 32 employees to carry 

out both its VA'arid Division 21 responsibilities.^' 

' ' ' '[' . 

y 

56. See page 41 for a specific statement of the Bureau's budget 
and staffing for 1975-76. A management analysis of the Bureau 
concluded that it has historically been funded "at a ratio of 
•approxioately 75 percent' Federal aid and 25 percent State 
funds,," A time survey of Bureau personnel reported that the 
agency spends "43.52 percent of its time on V. A.-related activ- 
ities and 56.48 percent of its time on Division 21 activities." 
Management Analysis Re view of the Bureau of School Approvals , ' 
by George K. Fujita and Leroy Hunsch, Management Analysis " 
Office, Department of Education, State of California, 
February 1974, p. 5. 

57. In discussing the staff needed by the Bureau to carry out its 
VA responsibilities, it was decided that for^Fiscal Year 
1975-1976, "the number o.f institutions involved required 24 
professional staff- ^embers aftd 12 clerical support members. 
However, the contract submitted to u^for approval (by the 
(Footnote continued on next 'page.) 
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^ The VA requires that participating institutions be 
visited kt least oiice each year by a Bureau staff 
member to review VA-approved courses. Since each 
field representative handles approximately 100 VA- 
approved institutions, as well as approximately 50 
non-'VA-approved institutions, it is very doubtful 
that the institutions are thoroughly reviewed. 

■ 1 ^ 

Other large states have considerably different staffing patterns 
than California. 58 ^ew York, for example, with half the budget of 
California's, employs only four fewer prof essional--staff members. 
Pennsylvania, with a budget of approximately. $100,000 less than 
California, employs 60 percent more staff . ^A smaller state sjich^ 
as Wisconsin ^as a budget one-seventh the size of ^California* s , 
but employs one--third as many staff. Texas, with a little more 
than Half the bi^dgejt of California, employs four more staff 
members. 5^ 

/ ^ ^ 

The result of the Bureau's staff i;ig pattern is an extremely high 
ratio of private institvrtions to proiEeissional staff. /A typical 
'workload is approximately 150 institutfions for each staff member. . 
By comparison. New York has a ratio of 25 to 1; Pennsylvania 20 to 
1; Wisconsin 18 to 1; and Colorado 30 .to 1.^^ California private 
school ^ministrators have considerable justif ica&l<in when they 
complain that, although California's licensing fees are the highest 
in the nation, the Bureau does not have the manpower to provide 
leadership, guidance, and/or services to the*p|^ivate schoo> segment. 

A major cause of.^ inadequate staffing is the fact that the Bureau's 
funds for administering Division 21* are derived solely from the 
licensure fees it assesses; the ageiyjy ^receives no support from 
the State's General Fund. As a. result, California's school licen- 
sure fees are the highest in the hat ion. 
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Bureau) showed 12 prqiessional staff mCTibers and 9 clerical 
support members. Therefore, we must conclude that present 
staffing levels are inadequate to provide the services, 
needed.** Letter from Mr. R. F. Welch, Director, Regional 
Office, Veterans Administration, to Bruce D. Hamlett, Cali- 
fornia Postsecondary Education Commission, dated April 26, 
1976'. 

58. For a detailed comparison of California, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, see Appendix. K. 

59. For a detailed comparison of 'the 16 states surveyed see 
Appendix L. . * 

60. These comparisons include VA-funded" positions . 

68 




In 1975-76, the Bureau's budget contairted a total of $317,000 to 
actively regulate the operations of nearly 1,800 institutions* By 
conjtrast, all of the 16 states sampled, fund the major portion of 
their regulatory agency- s budget through general fund appropria- 
tions. In many -cases these appropriations represented 70 to 80 
' percent of the agency's overall budget, with licensure fees pro- 
viding the balance.. 

» 

Vith the largest number of private postsecondary schools of auy 
state, California is unique in attempting to finance its regulatory 
actlj^ities solely from fees charged the institutions it approves 
and oversees. The lack of State financial support is one of the 
Hf actors responsible for the ineffective regulation of private 
institutions and the limited protection of the educational consumer. 

2./ Inappropriateness of the Regulatory Agency 
V . . ' 

. Division 21 is concerne4 with private postsecondary academic degree- 
granting institutions and with private postsecondary vocationalA 
technical institutions. The Department of Education, in* contrast, 
is "the agency of the state government responsible for the regula- 
tion and control of that part of the California ( secondary ) public 

' school s>^stem that 'is composed of elementary schools, high schools, 
and the ^special schools operated by the state for blind, deaf, and 
neurolbgically handicapped* childreil [emphasis added]. As pro- 
vided in the Education Code , the major duties of the State Board 
of Education are to est^lish policy fdr the Department of Educa- 
tion j propose legiiAation to improve the public schools; adopt 
textbooks * for graded one through eight; review school district 
reorganization 'plans; .and allocate federal funds for such purposes ^ 

' as compeirsatory and vocational education; ' There is no clear func*- 
tional rationale for the assignment of . responsibility for the regu- 
*lation of^rivate postsecondary institutions to an agency responsible 
for public primary and secondary education. 

.The^ major responsibilities of a State agency which overgees private 
postsecondary e^hication should be to: 

a. ' DJgovide effective regulation of private institutions to 
Miire that they meet 'generally accepted standards of 

dity; ' 

b. respond to the ^needs of students enrolled in private 
institutions so 5^^<<to. protect their intcifests; and 

c. provide effective leadership and planning so that the 
citizens of California will obtain the maximum benefit 
from the resources provided by the private sector. 



61. March Fong Euj^^cretary of State, California Roster for • 
19J5-76 . (Sacramento: State of Califo;:nia, 1975), p. 61* » 
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The State Department of Education, with its emphasis on public 
primary and secondary education, is not the appropriate agency to 
exercise these responsibilities. 

E. Conclusion 

To eliminate the existing deficiencies in the administration and 
enforcement of Division 21, three major changes must be made: 

1. admii:|istrative and enforcement responsibilities y< - 
must be centralized in a single agency; 

2. this agency must be responsive to and representa- 
tive of the needs of educational consumers as well 
as those of private postsecondary institutiohs ; 
and . , ' . 

3. the agency must have adequate funding t^b exe.cute 
its several responsibilities. 

These changes must be made witMn a framework which will facilitate 
the integration of private pos^econdary education (particularly 



62, Many educational administrators have, criticized the, Bureau 
of School Approvals for the lack of staff members with de- 
tailed knowledge about private and/or vocational/technical 
postsecondary educational institutions, as well as expertise 
in accountings budgeting, and investigatory work. This lat- 
ter expertise is important in seeking to determine the finan-- 
cial stability of institutions. 

Among the criteria used to select both the Bureau Chief and 
field representatives is: 

Possession of a valid standard administration 
credential; or standard supervision credential 
with principalship authorization; or credential 
of life diploma of equivalent authorization 
issued under the authority of the Commission 
^for Teacher Preparation -and Licensing. 

While this is only one of several criteria used, there is 
little correlation between the possession of a public, 
secondary school credential and expertise in evaluating 
private postsecondgiry institutions and their programs. 
' Nevertheless, in the recent select^ion process gfot a new^ 
Bureau chief, the above criteria was used- to help identify 
qualified candidates. 
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voc^ational/technical institutions) into a coordinated system of 
Calif oi/nia postsecondary education • 



Commission staff has considered four alternative approaches through 
which to implement these changes. 

Alternative' 1 : Centralize Responsibility in the Bureau of School 

Approvals 

The Bureau of School Approvals should receive funds from the State's 
General Fund to increase the size of its staff to the level appro- 
priate for the aggVessive administration and enforcement of Division 
21. The Chief of the Bureau should be an associate or deputy to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Bureau a high- 
level reporting unit within the Department of Education. Staff 
from the Attorney General's office should be assigned to the Bureau 
with specific responsibility for the factual and legal investiga- 
tion of Division 21 schools. The Bureau should have the authority 
to issue injunctions and thereby close schools operating illegally. 

The drawbacks iof this alternative are: 
ft 

1» the responsibility for the j;egulation of private post- 
secondary institutions would continue to be a function 
of the agency responsible for public primary and sec- 
ondary education; 

2. the Bureau has not demonstrated, in the past, an 
ability to respond to the needs of .either the con- 
sumer or the producer of private education; and 

3. the Bureau has not ^demonstrated an ability to pro- 
vide leadership for private postsecondary education, 
and has, therefore, not facilitated the integration 
of private postsecondary institutions (particularly 
private vocational/technical institutions) into a 
coordinated system of California postsecondary 
education. 

/ ' • 

Alternative 2^: Centralize Responsibility in the Department of 

Consumer Affairs 

The current responsibilities of the Bureau of School Approvals 
should b^ transferred to the Department of Consumer Affairs. 
Respon^bility for administering all provisions of Division 21 
would be centralized in that agency, including coordination with . 
the several licensing boards already located there. As discussed 



63. Several boards located in the Department of Consumer Affairs, 
including the Board of Cosmetology and the Board of^ental 
Examiners', arc responsible for licensing private nondcgree- 
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in» Alternative 1, the regulatory agency should receive support from 
the State's General Fund and staff from the Attorney General's 
office should be assigned specific responsibility for the factual 
and legal investigation of Division 21 schools. 

The drawbacks of this alternative are: 

1, the Department of Consumer Affairs does not have 
expertise in private postsecondary education and, 
therefore, would not be in a position to provide 
knowledgeable regulation ,of th^se institutions; 



2. ^ the Department of Consumer Affairs is -not ari 
appropriate agency to promote .the legislative 
intent of Division 21 — "to encourage privately 
supported education and protect the integrity of 
degrees and diplomas;" and 

3* the. Department of Consumer Affairs is not in a 
position to provide leadership for private post- 
secondary education and, therefore, would not 
facilitate the integration of private postsecon- 
dary institutions into a coordinated system of 
California postsecondary education. 



Alternative 3^: Divide the Responsibilities Between the Bureau of 

School Approvals and the Department of Consumer 
Affairs 

The Bureau of School Approvals should assume all responsibility for 
the licensing and approival of private institutions, while the re- 
sponsibility foi; enforcement bf all consumer-related matters (such 
as processing of student complaints and the investigation of viola- 
tions of tuition refund provisions and restrictions on advertising) 
should be transferred to the Department of Consumer Affairs, Staff 
from the Attorney General's office should be assigned spe.cif Ically 
to the Department of Consumer Affairs for the investigation of 
complaints concerning Division, 21 schools. ^ 

The drawbacks of this alternative are similar to those discussed 
for Alternatives 1 and 2. In addition, it would not dearly define 
and distinguish the responsibilities of the two agencies and would, 
thereby, serve as an obstacle to the needed centralization of 
authority for administering and enforcing Division 21. 

Alternative Centralize Responsibility in a Reorganized Council 

J ' for Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions 

with the Council to be Responsible to the Legis- 
lature and the Governor 
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Current responsibilities of the Bureau of Schoo]^ Approvals should 
be transferred to the Council for Private Postsecond^y Educational 
Institutions, which would become an administrative agency directly 
responsible to the Legislature and the Governor. Members on* the 
Council would be appointed by the Legislature and the Goverfior, and 
the Council would be completely independent of the Department of ^ 
Education. The Council would have the power to appoint and remove 
its Director. The Director of the Council would have the author- 
ity to appoint persons to such staff positions as the Council might 
autliorize. St^ff from the Attorney General's office would be 
assigned to the Council with specific responsibility for the factual 
and legal investigation of Division 21 schools. 

The drawbacks of this proposal are: 

1. unless the Council maintained a majority of public 
members (as against members' representing the private 
institutions) , it might be overly responsive to the 
needs of some private schfcols at the expense of the 
consumer of private education and the California 
public as a whole; and 

2. transferring responsibility from th^ Bureau to the 
Council constitutes a major administrative reorgan- 
ization and a probable increase in State expenditures. 



F. Recommendations 

The Department of Education should be relieved of the responsibil- 
ity for regulating private postsecondary education in California, 
because: ^ I? . 

1. the Superintendent of Public Instruction is not in' 
a position to provide the leadership and planning 
needed for the maintenance and* development of a 
strong private-*ector of postsecondary education 
in California; 

2. the Department has not been effective in administering 
the provisions of Division 21; and 
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64. The following individuals testified before the Ad Hoc Committee 
on Plannitxg* and Special Projects of. the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission in criticism of the Department of Education 
for its ineffectiveness in administering Division 21 and in sup- 
port of the proposal to establish an autonomous»Council for 
Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions as recommended 
(Footnote continued on next page.) 
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3. given primary responsibilities of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for primary and secondary 
education, his office is not the appropriate agency 
to regulate private postsecondary education. 

^^ased upon these conclusions and thorough consideration of the four 
alternatives, the Commission staff recommends 
♦ 

* Alternative £: 

Ccntralize\ResponsibiliJf^ in a Reorganized Council for 
Private Posts;econdary Educational Institutions with 
the Council to be Responsible to the Legislature and 
the Governor^ 

^> 

This proposal offers the most effective method of facilitating t'he 
integration of the private sector (particularly vocational/technical 
institutions) int'o a coordinated system of California postsecojji- 
dary ''e^cation. It assigns responsibility for regulating and 
promoting private postsecondary education to an agency appropriate 
for tlMt function, ancj also provides the '^eans to respond to the 
needs of the consumer of pr*t?at;e education. 

V - ^ ^ t 

Thi&'^j;:jecomanendation also provides the best method for private in^ti-- 
tutions to achieve parity with public postsecondary institutions 
for purposes of State, planning and utilization of educational 
xesourccs^ Just as the California J^tate University and Colleges 
and the California Community Collegeafound it necessary to separate 
from the Department of Education in fy£der to^achi^eve dramatically 
expanded educational missions, the time has nox7 arrived for private 
postsecondary education, the' second largest segment in California, 
to be accorded equal administrative and planning status with tiic 
three public segments. For these reasons, the Commission staff, 
makes the following recommendations: 

Recommendatio n 1^: 

The current responsibilities of the Bureau of School Approvals 
should be transferred to the Council for Private PosLsecondc'iry 



64 in this report: Cleve Cunniupjiam, Kxocutive Director ^ 

Association of California Educators and Kditor and Ptiblishcir 
of The California Journal Dan llcffornan, Pri»sidont, Cali- 
fornia Association for Privaie Kducation ; • Riehard Cross, 
Prosidertt, California A5;soclation c^f Schools of Cosnet olop;y ; 
John Hur^phroys , President , Privato^'Schools Assoc iati on of 
^ California; and Randy !ipv:e, Troasuror^ California Association 
of Paramedical Scliools. 
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Educational Institutions • 65 The Council should become an administra- 
tive agency directly responsible to the Legislature and the Governor/^^, 
Members on the Council would be appointed by the Legislature and the 
Governor with membership expanded to 13 persons* The Council should 
be completely independent of the Department of Education. The Council 
would meet as often as deemed necessary to carry out its duties and 
responsibilities* The Council should have the authority* to appoint 
and remove its Director* The Director of the Council should have the 
authority to appoint persons to such staff positions as the Council 
might authorize* 
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Recommendation 1\ 

The membership of the Council should be predominantly representatives 
of the general public *67 All public members should have a strong 
commitment to protecting the educational consumer and developing 
private postsecondary education* ^8 Membership should include repre- 
sentatives of business or labor organizations that employ or 
represent substantial numbers of persons in positions requiring 
vocational and technical skills* 

t 

MetJxbership of the Council should also provide for ^representation of 
tihe v^iclety of private postsecondary institutions operating under the 
author ityC^jf Division 21* These members shall be appointed by the 
Olwfemor fro&^a list or lists submitted by. an association or 
associations of such institutions. The chairman of the California 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education or his designee should be 
an ex-officio member of the Council* ^ 



65* A p^roposed budget for the Council for Private Postsecondary 

Educational Institutions has been prepared and Commission staff 
has begun working with the Department of. Finance to refine and 
improve this analysis • Preliminary budget analysis indicates 
that creation of the new Council, with 18 additional full^-time 
staff positions, will wivolve an increase of total expenditures 
of approximately $275,000. 

66* The accredited degree-granting institutions would continue to 
maintain the same relationship with the proposed Council that 
now exists between these institutions and the Bureau of School 
Approvals* 

67* It is the consensus of the Commission that the Council member- 
ship should be predominaijtly representative of the general 
piibrlc* A nine to four ratio of public to private membership 

was offered as indicative of this representation* 

t 

68* The members of the general public should be appointed by 

' th6 Governor, the Senate Rules Committee, and the Speaker of 
the Assembly* ^ ' ' 
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Recotamendatlon 3^: , 

The. activities of the Council in administering Division 21 should 
be supported from the General Fund revenues, as well ks from school^ 
licensure fees. The activities of the Council as the State Approval 
Agency for the Veterans Administration should be funded from federal 
funds. 

RecoTnmendat ion ' 

The administrative and enforcement functions set -forth in Division 21 
of the - Education Code should be coinbined in a single agency — the ^ 
Council on Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions — with 
staff from the Attorney General* s office specifically assigned to 
the Council to investigate and verify violations of the Code, 

Recommendation 5} t 

The C(Hmcil may appoint such subcommittees or advisory committees 
as It de^ms necessary to advise it on matters of educational policy. 
Juch advisory committees may consist of Council members or non- 
members or bothy including students, faculty members, school 
administrators , gove^mental repjcesentatives, and representatives 
of the public. • 



Recommendation 6^: ^ * 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission should maintain 
the data base that will be needed by the Council. TJie •Commission's 
Information Systems Division is currently involved fn an intensive 
effcrrt to develop a computerized dab^ base on postsecondary education. 
Liaison staff within Information Systems Division should be assigned 
to work closely with staff of the new Council', especially in the 
developmental stages of the data base. Through joint consultation, 
data needs for both agencies could be accomodated with no duplica- 
tion of effort, and data entered in the base as needed. Information / 
on vocational and other schools not currently included in 'the ^ 
Commission's Directory of California Colleges an d Universities 
and in Its Inventory of Academic and Occupational Programs cojuld » 
be organized and published in a single document, which would supply 
prospective students with complete, accurate, and timely information 
In decisions about their educational £uture in Cali^ornia^ An 
Information digest could also be pub^lished annually by the Commission, 
staff, documenting in quantitative^^terms the condipion of California's 
postsecondary education system. 

i 

4-' 

« 
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Reccigtoendat Ion 7^: 

The Council should submit an annual statement, or platif| of its 
objectives and priorities to the California Postseconddry Edu- 
cation Commission to be reviewed by the Commission and included* 
in the annual Flve-Year State Plan Jor postsecondary education. 
The Council planning efforts should be directed to two general 
areas: ^ 

1. The California Postsecondary Education Commission , -csuX' 
has the responsibility to (a) collect and conduct 

studies of projected manpower supply and demand; > 
(b) review and- make recommendations concerning the 
need for ^and availability of postsecondary programs 
for adult and continuing education; (c) develop- 
crlteriayfor evaluating the effectiveness of all 
aspectsyof postsecondary education; (d) consider 
the relationships between academic and occupa- 
tional and vocational education programs; and • {[^ 
(e) serve as a stimulus to the segments and ^ 
institutions of postsecondary education by pror- 
•jectlng ai|^ identifying societal and edu9ational . \ 
needs and encouraging adaptability to chahge. • 

The Council's annual statement to th4 Commission ^ 
should address these issues and facilitate the 
Commission's, efforts as the statewide agency , 
responsible for postsecondary education planning 
- and coordination. ^ / 

2. The Council should 'develbp' policy "guidelines for 
improving the quality ,of educational prograi^ ^ 
throughout prlvane postsecondary education. These 

guidelines might consider such issues as (a) the,- ^ 

Improvement of placemenit procedures fSr students _ 

trained in vocational schools; (b) the development 

of an, effective student tuition indemnification 

plan; and (c) the improvement of contractual 

relations between theipublic and private institu- 

tlons."- ! 



69. For a discussion of contracting between V^ivate and public 
Instltutioiis see Chapter VIII of this report. 
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V. DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS-THE ."A-3 PROBLEM" 



There are currently .236 private degree- granting institutions in 
California. These ;institutions ^re legally qualified to operate 
under any one. of three provisions: (1) full accreditation by a . 
national or regional acci^gditing agency recognized by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education;^ (2) approval by the Bureau of 
School Approvals to award specified degrees;^ or (3) possession! of 
real or personal property with a f|ir market value of at least 
$50,000 to be used exclusively for educational purposes.-^ 

In recent years, legislative debate concerning private postsecondary 
education has tended to focus on the last of these provisions—the 
so-calleds«"A-3" provision. After filing an affidavit of ownership 
of $50,000 worth of property to be used for educational purposes, 
a corporation can open an educational institution and grant degrees. 
Under this section of the law no provision is made for public 
inspection or peer evaluation of the institution and its educa- 
' tional program. Proponents of legislation to eliminate this 
provision have argued that the absence of peer evaluation and/or ^ ^ 
public inspection of A-3 institutions provides no basis ^or quality 
control and opens the door for alleged degree-mills and unethical 
operations.^ Supporters argue that it provides the only method to 



1. There are 99 fully accredited private ciegree-granting insti- ^ 
tutions in California including, for purposes of Illustration, 
S^nford University, Pomona College, and Loma Linda University. 
A complete listing of these institutions, which operate under 
Section 29023(a)(1) of Division 21 of the Education Code , is . 
provided in Appendix B. 

2. There are 26 private institutions approved by the Bureau of 
•School Approvals to grant degrees including, for purposes of 
illustration, Columbia College, West Coast Bible College, and 
Cleveland Chiropractic College. A complete listing of these 
institutions, which operate under Section 29023(a)(2) of 

* Division 21 of the Education Code , is provided in Appendix B. 

3. Jhere Are 111 private institutions registered with the Bureau 
of School Approvals to grant degrees under this provision 
(Section 29023(a)(3) of Division 21) including, for example, 
Nairobi College and Jletcher Hills Bible Coltlege. A complete 
listing of these institutions is provided in Appendix B. 

4. Senator Rodda's 1971 bill, SB 1574, called ^or the possible 
elimination of the A-3 provision and Senator Greene's SB 913 
of the 1975 Legislature proposed to delete it entirely. 
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start a new^chool as well as the method which/'-aTE^rnative 
educational programs and religious oriented schools can function 
without state interferend^e and domination.^ ' 

The basic issue in the "A-3 problem" is that of providing an avenue 
for new schools and for innovative or alternative institutions to 
operate without conforming to a model of' traditional education, 
while also providing a method to assure the student consumer that 
the education!^! program meets some generally recognized standardly! of 
quality* • ♦ — ' 



A. Background: The "A-3" Provision ^ i 

TJie provision^ was initiated in 1935 as part of the Government ! 

Code relating 'to filing articles of incorporation with the Secre- 
tary of State. The original purpose of this provision probably was 
to screen out financially weak degree-granting institutions ($50,000 • 
was a substantial , amount df'money'in 1935)^ and to maintain a. \ 
process for establishing postsecondary institutions independent of \ 
State control. In 1958, with the adoption of .Division 21, the pro-- 
vision was "grandfathered^ into the^ducatioiyCode . 



Since 1958, two important requirements have been added in an attempt 

to strengthen the "A-3'^ provision. All institutions must now file ' y | 

a "full disclosure" statement with the county recorder, with a copy .^^^^ \ 

forwarded to the Bureau of School Approvals in the Department of 

Education. This affidavit must describe ' ^ 

. . . the institutional objectives and proposed/lSethods 

of achieving them, the <:urrdculum, instruction, faculty ^ . 

(with qualification), physicial faciliti^es, administra- f r 

tive personnel, educational records, tuition and fee 
schedule, scholastic regulations, diplomas and degrees 
to be conferred, graduation requirements, and financial 
^stability. 8 



5* The Council of Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions 
held hearings on the A-3 issue on October 1975, and many leaders 
of these institutions presented testimony in support of 
retaining the A-3 provision. 

^ 6» The phrase, "A-3'' provision," is used hereto mean the require- 

ment of $50,000 in real or personal prope^flP^ to establish a 
degree-granting ^insttfution. ^ 

?• According to the Consumer ^tice TndeX;^' $50,000 in 1935 provided 
a purchasing power equal to $12,748 in 197^ ^ Accordingly, 
$50,000 in 1935 is the approximate equivalent" today of $200, 000. 

8. Section 29023(a)(3) of Division 21 of the Education Code : - 
ERLC ^ ^ 



The Bureau of School Approvals files these affidavits but has no 
•authority to assess their accuracy or to inspect the Institutions. 
The reason for requiring the affidavit was to place it on the 
public record at the State and county level for public insps^ction^ 

The second requirement is for an annual affidavit to b^ filed with 
the Bureau of School Approvals setting forth the corporation's 
financial statement and information concerning the names and 
addresses of ^school officials and school locations. This affidavit, 
like the "full disclosure" statement, is not subject to verifica-. 
tion and/or evaluation by the Bureau of School Approvals and appears 
to be for informational purposes only, * ^ . 

While the Bureau^f School Approvals has ^Virtually no responsibility 
for regulating A-3 schools, the Attorney General has^the authority 
to verify the $50,00d^ appraisal and its specific use for educational 
purposes. In 1959, the Attorney General Issued a formal opinion on 
this matter, stating: 

It seems clear tftat the Attorney General is to have the 
primary investigative responsibility under this article. . . 
the failure of a filing corporatio^gs^ fact to own the 
requisite amount of property devote^^o the specific 
^ use [of educational purposes] would constitute a failure 
by that corporation to comply with certain of the 
provisions of this article. It would, therefore, be a 
proper subject for -investigation by the Attorney General;" 

The Attorney General is authorized and required to 
/investigate the truth of the affidavit and (the accuracy 
* / of the appraisal filed under this subdivision.^^ 

THis opinion was written one year after the enactment of Division 21 
and^several years prior to the addition of the requirements for the 
"full disclosure" statement and annual affidavit. However, if the 
accuracy of the $50,000 appraisal and its specific use for educa- 
tional purposes are "proper subjects" for investflgat ion as criteria 
for authorizing 'an institution, then so are the contents of the 
"full disclosure" statement and annual affidavit • This would, 
therefore, include verifying the institutional objectives and pro- 
posed methods of achieving them, physical facilities, degrees to be 
conferred, financial stability, etc. Any misrepresentation or 



9. Opinion of the Attorney General , Vol.*3A,-No. 58-203, August 31, 
1959, >p. 106-107. 

10. Ibid. , p. 99. V 



discrepancy ( e.g. . the lack of financial stability) would constitute 
a failure by the corporation to comply with, the .provisions of the 
statute. 



"If the corporation does not.'in fa&^, own the requisite 

property devoted to the prescribed use, it would not 

qualify to issue diplomas^deg^ees) under the subdivision, 

and, fox a like reason, would.' not qualify if the affitfIS 

davit 6n its face failed to meet the statu^y 

*• 1 1 
requirements. 



While .a legal basis -does exist for limtted governmental investigation 
of the ^operations of A-3 schools, there >«-J.n fact no existing pr.ocess 
for doing so.^^ The Attorney General has ni^tassigned the investi- 
gative "responsibility for Division 21 activicTes tS a position of 
high priority, and there is also 1* lack of agreement' among the 
Attorney General's staff concerning their responsibility foi: investi- 
gating A-3 affidavits. 13 Consequently, during 1975 there were no 
investigations of the accuracy of the various reporji^ submitted by 
A-3 schools. ^ », 

While there has been a gradual inpcease in the reporting requirements" 
for the A-3 schools, and while the Bureau of School Approvals has j 
the authority to accumulate considerable information concerning these 
institutions, there is de facto no State inspection, verification, or 
supervision of this large group of private degree-granting schools. 



11. Ibid. , p. 107. 

12. Concerning the location of responsibility for legal questions 
arising in connection with Education Co'de Section 29023(a)(3), 
the Attorney General's office has argued that the 

. . . rendering of legal advice re such questions 
shall be a function of the Department of Education's 
- legal office. This includes questions regarding , 
affidavits, inheritance tax appraisal, annual 
reports, full disclosure. If necessary, the Attorney 
General's investigative services shall be utilized. 
A school continuing after notice to operate without 
'compliance (with Section 29023(a)(3)) shall be 
referred to the Attorney General for appropriate » 
action. . i, i ' " ■ 

Memorandum from Elizabeth Palmer, Office of the Attorney General, 
to Robert R. Coffman, State Department of. Education, June^^ , 1972. 

13. Sheridan Brown, Office of the Attorney Getveral, intervifew con- 
ducted by telephone, January lA, 19^6. 
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B. Backgro.und— The "A-3" Schools 

9 

There are approximately 111 private degree-granting institutions 
currently voperating- under the "A-3" provision, and they provide 
considerable diversity in their educational philosophies, academic 
programs, and teaching methods. Organized by program, they can 
be distributed into the following classifications: 



The Arts (Music, Art, 


etc.) 


11 


Religion 




33 


Teacher Training 




3 


Law 




2A 


Technology 




A 


Ethnic and Foreign Studies 


6 


Psychology 




6 


Business 




7 


General Collegiat;e' 


^ 


16 


Chiropractic 




1 




TOTAL 


111 



Nationwide there are approximately 1,600 pr,ivate degree-granting 
institutions, with 15 percent of thdse in California. The number 
of A-3 institutions i^ highly significant since they constitute 
almost 50 percent of the private degree-granting institutions in 
California and almost .percent of those in the country. Their 
.total student enrollment is relatively small, however: A-3 insti- 
tutions represent' approximately 6 percent of the totel enrollment 
for credit in California private degree-granting institutions. 

The A-3 institutions also make an important contribution to the 
number of degrees aw^ed annually by private' institutions- in 
Call^rnia. In 1974-75, for example, A-3 institutions awarded 



14. See Appendix T for a descriptive survey of the A-3 institutions. 
Factual information in this section concerning numbers of insti- 
tutions afcd degrees awarded . is approximated because of limited 
availability of data from the Bureau of School Approvals and 

, incomplete information collection thus far by the Commission 
staff. 

15. ' The states with the next largest number of private institutions 

are Pennsylvania (160); New York (157); Indiana -(130) ; Illinois 
(100); and Massachusetts (88). All of these states have compre- 
- hensive approval processes prior to the licensing of institutions 

16. There were approximately 20,000 students enrolled in the 111 
A-3 Institutions in California in 1975-76, with an average 
enrollment of 180 students per institution. *■ 



approximately 6 percent of all bachelor's degrees, 8 percent of the 
master^s degrees and 10 petcent of the doctoral degrees. 17 

Th0 'A-B^^^ltutions make an important contribution to California 
privat^^ posTsecondary educat>ion because of their diversity, their 
nufljbers, and the size and composition of their student body. 
However, the question remains as to whether this contribution is 
being maximized or * minimized 'by the iack of public supervision of 
the integrity of degrees and the quality of educational program. 

* 

Z. Arguments Again&4i-4l5£l'A-3" Provision ^ 

If ope assumes that public^olficials and/or peer accrediting agencies 
ought to be involved in an approval process prior to the licensing " 
of degree-granting institutions, then the current provision 
clearly * provides. a loophole in the Education Code . Many agencies 
"have called fpr^the deJLetion or s'ubrtantial amendment of the pro- 
visionals,' and two legislative attempts have been madfe in the past 
five years'to delete it.^^ The critics of the A-3 provision offer 
three basic arguments: ^ . J!f 

Having $50,000 dn n^t assets is no guarantee .of either 9 
' financial stability or educatiotial quality • While 



17. This information is based upon an incomplete survey, in which 
reports have been submitted by 95 A-1 schools, 21 A-2 schools, 

^ and 54 A-3 schools. ' 

18. Among tlie agencies which have adopted this position have been 
^ ^:he Superintendent of Public Instruction (Wilson Riles called 

for the elimination of the "A-3*' provision, Los^Angeles Times, 
March 28, 1975), the Council for Private* Posts'econdary Educa- 
tional Institutions (pa&sed a* resolution supporting SB 913, ^ 
>Iay .^7-28, 1975), the Bureau of School Approvals (former 
t Bureau Chief Herbert Summers issued v^krious statements in 

;'Oppos^tiph to* the "A-3*' provision), the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education (in their 1971 study of -proprietary schools), 
'the State Attorney General's office,<^nd officials within the 
San Ftancisco office of the Federal Xrade Commission. It 
. should- be noted that Subsequent to tjie hearings on the A-3 
tv '^.itfsue as mentioned in footnote^ #5, 'the Council has revised its 
position to await the findings of the CPEC study. At its 
meeting on M^y 12-13, 1976, the Council noted "unaninousiy to 
* \su^rapt the principle of the* position" argued* on pages 98 through 
io^M this report. . 

, * •* * 

49-. Senator Rodda^ 1971 bill.'SB 1574, called for the possible . 
elimination -ofc the "A-3" provision and Senator Greene'^ SB 913 
of the 1975 Legislature proposed to delete it entirely. 
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$50,000 represented a significant resource in 1935, 
translating that figure to present dollar value 
•» , would" require four times that amount. 20 Moreover, 

regardless of l^he dollar amount necessary, there 
is no requirement in the current law that the 
property in question be "in the State of Calif ornia^-^ 
or that it'^be held for the duration of the licensure 
period. In effect, an institution may own $50,000 
\' ' in educational property- (real or personal) in Maine, 

^ sell it."one week after making the filing with the 

county recorder, and still be in compliance with 
. ' i3ivisioii' 21 to issue any and all' degre,es. 

'while accepting the possible desirability of requiring 
an institution to possess a certaih ainouut of net 
assets, ^it is questionable to equate this require- 
ment with the protection of educational quality br 
the integrity of the degree. ' Poor programs and 
unearned degrees can be offered as frequently by 
\ large, high budgeted corporation^ as by small, low 

budgeted institutions. 

♦ * . ' 

2. Since the institutions exist free from any State 
inspection, verification, or evaluation, there is 
no Way- by which to assure the student consumer, or 
the potential employer of that student, that "the.- 
» * educational program meets minimum standards of. 

quality^ According to Herbert Summers, former 
chief of -the Bureau of School Approvals: 

. . . Chere is no evaluation, there is no 
* cor>tinued requirement of supervision. 

In fact^ Ve are denied everything except 
the appraisal Vhich they must file each 
year to establish that they are still 
operating.. That is all. We nevej have 
the authority-^ to determine whether they 

have $50,090. We have no authority to 

* 22 
close them. 



> 
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20. See footnote IH in this -chapter. 

21. West's- Annual Education Code, Section 29023. 

» — ' 

# 

22. Testimony by Mr. Herbert Summers before the Senatc^ Committee 
on Education, Interim hearing, October 20, 1969. ^ 

-75- ■ ' , ' 



Further testimony supporting this point was provided 
by Deputy Attorney General William Goode, who noted: 

• • • two specific instances where schools 
were rejected under Section 29025. They 
turned right around and filed under 
• Section 29023(a)(3) and could theoreti- 
cally issue degrees* In any case, they 
could go on conducting training without 
any state supervision at all .... Tlieir 
courses did not meet the minimum standards 
to get apprdval. They went ahead and 
filed the af f idavit • 



In addition, when the Bureau of School Approvals 
registers these institutions as authorized to grant 
degrees, students, aflkployer-s, and governmental 
agencies in other states may be led to assume that 
the schools have been evaluated a-nd approved by the 
State of Califprnia. The distincti<jn between 
"authorized,*' "approved," and "accredited" is a 
technical one and difficult, for educational and 
legal experts to explain and for the average 
student to understand. 



4 



The nature of the authorization which 
the A~3 institutions receive is not 
clearly understood, and consequently, 
frequent inquiry is made to State 
officials for further information.^^ 
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23. Testimony by Mr. William Goode, Deputy Attorney General, before 
' the Senate Committee on Education, Interim hearing, ^ October 20, 

1969. 

24, Private degree-grstntihg institutions authorized under Section 
29023(a) (2) \are "approvl fefc y the Bureau of School Approvals^ ' 
while those authorized Tinfler Section 29023(a)(3) are simply^ 
"registered" with the Bureau. The. Education Code states that 

it is "unlawful ,for any corpor<^tion Co expressly or impliedly * 
represent, by any means whatsoever, that the State of California, 
the Superintendent' of Public Instruction, the StAte Board of 
Education, or any division or bureau thereof has*made ajy 
evaluation j recognition., Accreditation, approval, or endorsement 
' of the course |of study/* * 

25* '^is bureau is in constant reoeipt^ of inquiries from* agencies , 
organizations, and schools as -to the quality or value\5>f a 
degree received from a corporation issuing such a, document 
, uader Education Code 29D23(a) (3) • " TestimiJTiy by Mr. Herbert 
Susaoers before the CouncfiL fqr Private Px)stsecondary Educational 
• . Institutions, March 19 75. ^ * 

- -t ^. A ( . • 



The current *'A^3" provision' allows for the existence 
of so-callfed ''degree mills/' which either sell degrees 
for a profit,, irrespective of the purchaser's educa-- 
•tional knowledge or ability, of require. minimal 
academic wark for the refeeipt of higher academic 
degrees. While' there is no- clear evidence th^t 
"degree mills" are now operating in California, the 
perception has developed that lovjex academic stand- 
ards exist in A-3 institutions. 26 Xhe following 
evidence and statements hav.e been used to support • 
this perception: . ^ 

a. Several officials contacted in our national 
survey .on the regulation of private 
postsecondary education expressed negative 
comrilent concerning their recent experiences 
with what they viewed as California-based 
degree mills attempting to operate in 
their state. " 

'b. The integrity of the ^degree is being reduced ^ • 
by the issuance of bachelor's, master's, 
and doctoral degrees of questionable quality. 

/ j . - ^ • 

c. "students" of degree mills rarely, if ever, ^ ^ 
complain to 'state authorities, Tfte parody \* ' 
of "earning" a degree through a degree mill 
may be an offense to society, but rarely a 
\fraud against the recipient, as is "damon- ^ 
strated the following: ^ ^ * 

.Those trilling to exchange ;their ^ 
check (sometimes for hundreds of 
dollars) for an orname"nted piece 
of imitation parchment typify 
the satisfied -^customer : He knoUs 
what he wants; he pays what he 
apparently regards as a reasonable y ^ 
fee for it; he getrS what he pays ' _ . ^ 

for. What happens after plain 



.In preparing this report, Coniraission staff has not attempted to 
evaluate the quality of the academic progr«fpi at any degree- 
granting institution. Therefore, the stafT has no basis on 
which to judge cTj^ quality of academic standards in the A-1, 
A-2, or A-3 institutions. 

.hi particular importance were the comments of Dr. DSS/id Stucki, 
Education Approval' Board, Wisconsin; Dr. Warren Evarts, Depart- 
ment o| Education, Pennsylvania; and Dr. John. Leslie, Department 
of EdudStion, New York. 
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old Mr. Arriviste 4ias pdid his money 
and becomes, thanks to the magic of 
his mail order diploma, Diu Arriviste? 
Sometimes 'noth^ing at all, because he 
loses his nerv^, has the grace to 
^ become embarrassed, or does not want 

to risk being questioned, Alterna-' 
tively, however, if \e is a teacher, 
he may ask his school district for 
an increase in salary; If a marriage 
counselor (not subject to licensing 
in morst states) he may inspire 
misplaced confidence among his 
customers (who now^probably are 
termed "clients" or even "patients"), 
p All thi:^ simply on the strength of ' 
^ * a piece of paper. . . ^ 

The arguments against the "A-3" provision reflect the fact that this 

method for establishing a degree-granting institution does provide 

an opening for unethical, prof it-^motivated individuals to establish 

and operate the facade 'of an educational institution with only 

limited riik of governmental supervision and regulation'. The current 

law must be changed if the. existence of this loophole is to be 

eliminated. r * ^ 

i 

D. Arguments for the. "A-3" Provision ^ 

Despite frequent criticism, the\"A-3" provision offers several positive 
features which contribute to the strength of postsecqndary education 
in California. It is important in responding to the foregoing 
criticilsms and the weaknesses" of the -provision that these contribu- ^ . 
tions b^ retained and promoted. These contributions include the / 
following: 



l' 1. The,"A-3" provision provldea^the only meUiod by. which ' S 

a new degree-granting institution can be established 
in California. , SinSe an inst'itution cannot be 
^ } accredited p,rior to a minimum period of successfjal 

V of>eration, this provision is the only way for new 

schools to be started prior tb^ receiving either _ - ' 

accreditation ("A-1" provisional or approval from the c 
Bureau of School %Approyals (the "A^" provision) . 2^ '\ 



i ' 28. George ^Amstein, "Ph.D. / Anyone?" American Education , July 1974/ 
p. 10^ • - 

29. ,For examples of A--3 institutions which are currdritly candidates 
for accreditation, see (1) New College of California (formed in 
, 1971 and now a WASC candidate}; (2) Degawinadah-Quetzalcoatl 
University^ (IM7X (formed in 1971 and now a WAJC candidate) , and 
(3)' California Igstitute of Asian Studies (form^ in 196)8 and ' 
now a WASC candidate) • 
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The provision offers an open door through 

which innovative, experimental, and/or alterna- 
tive schools can be established without having 
to conform to a traditionally accepted model of 
an educational program. Many of the A^3 schools 
exist because people want" to do something, 
different in education from what now occurs in 
the more traditional public and private insti- 
tutions. The "A-3-' provision provides a major 



avenue for experimentation. 



30 



3. 



4. 



The largest group of A-3 institutions are the 
religious colleges. The "A-3" provision allows 
^a clear separation of Church and State 
providing the institution the freedom to offer 
general education programs without interference 
from the govexnment.^^ 

The A-3 schools provide access to 'college for 
students who might otherwise ^ot attend an 
accredited or^a State-approved iris^titution. 
There are several colleges with pr^S^^^s oriented 
specifically to the needs af ethni^c minorities , 
and these programs provide icc^s^ because they 
fulfill a unique need. The several religious 
insti^futions also provide unique educational 
opportunities, attracting students because of 
the chatacter of their educational program*. 



s 



30. For examples of A-3 institutions whicH offer innovative, 
experimental and/or alternative programs, see Common College 
(Woodside) ; International Community College (Los Angeiles) ; 
College of Oriental Studies (Los Angeles); and Guild Law ' ^ 
School (Los Ang6les) . ' ^ 

31. Religious institutions" are exempt from Division 21 if their 
qours'e* Astruct ioji "is limit^ii. to instructions in the 

= principles of that chWch o^^ denomina^:ion" and if ^they gr^nt 
'only diplomas as "evidence of completion of that' course y ^ 
(Section 29020 of Division 21) "If religipus institutions 
offer instruction in any areas of general education and/or 
grant degrees, they must tonform to the provisions of 
Division 21. T ^ 

32* 5ee, for example, Nairobi College, Degawinadah-Quetzalcoatl 
University (P^Qjf Colegio ^d^eNla fierra, and Guild i Law School, 



Id 
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E» Conclusions 



In assessing the "A-3" provision and evaluating the institutions «^ 
registered to operarte under that provision, it is important to con- 
sider the needs of the public both to maintain the integrity of 
academic' degrees and to provide a legal environment supportive of 
alternative educational programs. Based upon the preceding analysis. 
Commission staff offers the following conclusions concerning A-^ 
institutions : 

v 

1. The large majority of A-3 institutions are clearly ^ 
providing the kind of educational program they say 
they are. There is reasonable evidence to conclude 
that none of the presently operating A--3 irfttitu- 
tions are engagec^ in consumer fraud. . 

2. There is evidence that some former A-3 institutions 
were engaged in , unethical behavior. The frequency 
of this behavioyt among A-3 institutions as a. group 
does not seem tfo have been any higher than that 
among other groups* of degree- and nondegree-grant ing 
institutions regulated by the Bureau of School 
Approvals, 

3. The concept of the "A-3". provision as an open door 
for innovative alternative schools should be ^ 

* retained as it provides an important vehicle for 
change in California postsecondary education. 

A. The function of the "A-3" provision as a method for 
allowing religious schools to operate with9ut State 
interference should be retained as it provides an 
important alternative ^to secular education. 

5. Although there is no present eviiicnce of serious 
abuses, the current A-3 provision contains loop- 
holes which would allow unethical, unscrupulous 
operators to establish schools and operate tTiem ^ 
against the 'public interest. These loophoJL-es >^ 
should be eliminated. 



r 



F. Reeonmenda tions 

Given the dual conclusion that the "A-.3" provision meets some important 
educational n6eds in California while also containing some loopholes 
whiclf potentially a\low unscrupulous .behavior against the public 
interest, it is important for th^s-^ection of Division 21 to be revised 
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yd Improved , but not, eliminated . These revisions^ as recommended 
below, are based upon the foWowing presumptions: 

• 1. The "full disclosure" requiremfent for A-3 institutions 

should be considered^ the major element in eadh insti- 
^ tution's application for authorization to opJ[tate, ^ 
Rather than emphasizing the $50,000 in assets.Vthe * 
• . licensing agency should give primary consideration 
to the "full disclosure" statement, requiring that 
this statemeat be complete and up-to-date* . 
'Moreover » the information contained in the st.atement 
^ should be made available to the student;" ^ 

0 

-2. The requirement Ho maintfain* $50,000 in assets to be 
used for purposes of education shoul'd be. retained 
as it provides for a demonstrated financial commit- 
ment to the educational protgram by thosfe indlividuals 
operating the institution. Th^ assets alsp .provide 
financial resourqes to co^r contractual agreements 
with students and faculty, if the institution; should 
qlose in mid-term. If this requirement to maihtain 
$50,000 in. assets was eliminatedi.it would be ' " 
possible to open a new school without £he commitment 
of any financial resources. If the financial » ' 

• ■ requirement were increased to $156, 006 or $200,000, 
it would be too strict, making it extremely difficult 
to establish -a new institution. The $50,000 in . 
• assets should, therefore, |^e retained as a balanced 

method of providing both mnancial coramitmei>t and a 
financial stability;^^ 1 ' ^ 



33. Many of the A-3 in]stitutions currently authorized to oper\ate 

by the Burea^u have not filed "full disclostyre" statements. , ■-• 
. . Many of the statements which are on file with the Bureau are • 
not complete and up-to-date.- - • 

3/r. In the case ot new smal\ alternative schools, the $50,000 ^n ^ 
assets "usually consists of educational ii\atetlals such as books, 
mobile trailers, -and Cither sinJllar equipment.. Under the^ 
recommendations o-f fe^fed below^ prior to "receiving authority 'to'/ 
begin their educaticftal program, the bui^den will be placed-% 
upon the school leaders to accumulate at least, this - minimum 
level of educational materials. If this minimum lev?l,jj^s 
increased, to $150,000 for example, small . ins tj^ut ions woiild 
have ^considerable difficulty getting sta^tred.^ To .illustrate, 
"Existing institutions such as Univetsity Without Walls, 
UniVersidad de Campesinos Libres-, and Nairobi- College would 
v. ■ not ttave -bfe^^^able to open if they were initially required to 
' • establish $150,'000 in assets. . . . 
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3* The constitutional .Reparation of Church and ^tate 
.should be maintained so that religious-oriented 
schcK)ls can operate without State interference^ 
• ^ provided -tA-at they meet the minimum standards , of 
/ full di^flosure Jto both the public and' the 

- ^ student; and' . , ' . . • 

4.. It ^should be possible to begin a new degree-- 

" granting institution under'' both the provision 
'and the (State' approval) provision. The , . " 

alternative ©hould be available s^ that individuals . . 
* can seek State' approval immediately > rather than 
being Required to operate for a period of tirjie 
• under the '"A-a" provision. • ^ 

" » / \ 

'Based upon tliese conclusions and presumptions, the staf)f recommends 
the revisions to Section 29a23(a)(3) of Division 21: ' 

^ /* 

R ecommendation 1: . «f . 

To' receivp authorization to establish an educational instit^ition, 
a ct)rporatioa should be re.fluiredJtaJiave'* $50^000 xti total net wbrthi 
to be used .excl;«jisively for thel,£urposes of education.' These assets 
m'ay ihclCide sac^ resources ^fs educational facilities, library 
resources and^ instructional materiars, but may riot include other ' 
personal ^propettV not" use*d directly an^ explusively by the institu- 
tion, for the purpose of education. A financial- statement certified 
hy a certified pu'blip accountant >shq|ilcl be required when application- 
isTmade for *degree-gran ting authorization, and prior to each thre^- 
year visit : These assets are to be' rl2tWined California for as 
long as thfe school is licensed to operate. • . • \ 

Gomment: This reco"mhie"ridation -makea three^ changes in the current 
•Statute : ' (1) it eliminates the loophole allowing the proper'ty to 
be maintained outside tW State of California; (2) it eliminates jftie 
lo^p)hole allowing the^^ropertj^ to be sold after the institution 
licensed;* and '(S) ^he prop^erty value is to be appraised by a 
certified public 'accountant rather than by a State inheritance tax 
dfppraiset. * 
A ( . . . ■• ■ . • 

Recomm^nda^t ion ^ ' 

The instittition will not ^be authorized to begin operjttion until 
a'fter ir^rification of the "full disclosure" 'stat^tneat which, each ^ 
instiTtut ion *Is now/ required to submit. The verification process.* 
will* involv)^ a visit to the proposed campus by a thfe^-membet team 
consist ing of a sLafr member oL^e ^California Pos tsecoudary 



'Educationi Commi'^si'bnA a repre^ntative from the licensing, agency 
♦ (xiurrently the Bujreau" of ^pilool Aj>p.rova]i6) >^ and a representative 



selected by .but not' af f ili^ated with the . institution to be visited. 
The so^le purpose of the visit is to verify the accuracy of the "full 
disclosure" ^.statement, ^5 No attempt shall be made to evaluate the 
"quality and the educational , objectives and methods of the institu- 
tion>' "The vlsitatipn' will verify that tlie institution has been 
■accurate anc^ honest itT^eparing the\full disclosure" statement. 
Within 30 days after the statement has-been ve-rified, the institu- - 
tion w-ill be authb.riz^dVto grant degrees. The verification visit 
mu^t be made within 60 days "^of application by the institution. The 
expense*s for "tihe vi&itation team will.be funded through the 
.operatihg budget of the licensing agency. 36 

Recommendation 3_: • 

Institutions which begin o.perating under Section 29023(a)(3) will 
receive a temporary one-year authorization. Within eleven months 
ftollowtng tile start of operations, a second visitatioh will* be 
conducted by a similarly constituted* team' to verify the continued 
accuracy of the "full disclosure" statement. ^ After this second 
yerificatTion has been completed, the instftution will receive a 
three-year authorization, to b^ rtnewed every. third year thereafter 
by a si^milar process. ^ i ^ 

Recommendation^ A ; 

-. . ' ■ 

If, as a result of the verification visit, the "full disclosure" 
statement is determined to be inaccurate, attempts will be made by 
the appropriate staff to assist the in^itution in correcting the 
statement. If n(^ agreement can be reached, an appeal can be made 
by the institution to a full meeting of the^authorizing a^^cy. 

Recommendation 5} > • . . 

All institutions; currently operating under Section 29023(a)(3) will 
undergo a sl^mila/. verification -process and visitation within 35 
months following the impleme^itation of this recommendation into law. 



35. As discussed above, the "full disclosure" statement is to 
describe "the institutional objectives ahd proposed methods of ^ 
achieving them, the curriculAm, instruction, faculty (with 
qualification), physical' facilities , administrative personnel, 
educaltional records, tuition and fee schedule, scholastic 
regulations, diplomas and degrees to be conferred, graduation 
requirements and financial stability." » \^ 

36. All A-3 institutions are currently required to pfay an initial 
three-hundred doj^^r ($300) fee wheti they file the "full 
disclosure!' st^^m^ntT This fee colild be used to pay the • 
expenses o^ the visitation team. / 

4 



Prior to this visitation, the institutions may continue to operate 
under existing laV; following verification, the institution may 
receive a three-yea^ license^ to- be renewed every third year there- 
after by a similar process. 

Recommendat ion " • . 

Section 2902j(a)(2) of Division 21 should be revised so that the 
State licensing agency may grant provisional approval to new 
degree-granting institutions. This change would provd^de institutions 
the alternative to open with either 9tate ap^oval. (A-2 status) or . 
State authorization (A-3 status). 
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VI. CONSUMER PROTECTION ISSUES 

There are several important areas in which Division 21- does not 
.offer sufficient protection to , the student consumer of private 
postsecondary education. As discussed in an earlier section, the 
California Education Code doeS' not include many of -the consuI5B^r- 
proteQtion provisigns now found in the laws of most other states. 
The legislative intent of Division 21 does not address the need 
for the protection, education, and welfare "of California's educa- 
tional consumers by estatflishing minimum standards of quality, 
ethical practices, and fiscal responsibility.^ There is evidence 
that problems of insufficient consumer protection for students^ in 
private postsecondary education do exis't in California. 

In. his testimony before'the Federal. Trade Commission, the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education concisely summarized the problems both 
in California and nationwide. 

. . . the vast majority of postsecondary schools and 
programs are doing an honorable job of serving the " v 
Nati6n. However, a number of common malpractices have 
been identified in a relatively small' number of schools. 
They are found not only in proprietary (private, for- 
profit) institutions but also in 'public-and private 
' nonprofit 'institutions l These malpractices include: 

(1) misleading and inaccurate' advertising! 

f 

(2) Indiscriminate and' overly aggressive^ 
recruiting; ' 



(3) 



lack of full disclosure of salient 
institutional characteristics and 
information needed by th^ student 
consumer ; 



V 



> 



(A) 



(5) 




acilities, coursfe offerings, 



inferior 
and sta 



f als^promises of job- .placement and 
earning opportunities; and 



1. Wording of this nature is included in ttte "Model Stat 
Legislation" of the. Education Commission of the State 
1973.- 




June 
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(6) ^inadequate refund policies • (or' failure . 

to abide by stated jiollcies) , 2 . , . ,' '. 



During, the' past .two years,- these SMie iomplairits were made to the 
•Federal* Trade Coinmlssion in testimoil^ relating to its study of private' 
postsecondary" education. ^ Consumer Action, a San Frandisco-based 
* . y . -i^ 

-Bell, T. vStatement concerning the proposed trade regulation 
rule of the F^^deral Trade jCornmlssion on advertising , disclosure ^ 
coqjring of f, and jrefund requj^rements concerning i^ropt'ietary 
vgrcational and home study/schools ♦ Prepared statement. 
iJasbington, D.C. , Decembeir 16, 1974, as quoted in ConsUfner 
Protection Strategies : A Literature Review and Synthesis , by 
> Carolyij Hafliiwell. ' ' 

" .3/ Staff of ^the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
cpmplled a listing of Jhe complaints on record in the San 
Fil-ancisto office of the Federal Trade Commission, ^lietee com- 
plaints Were forwarded to the Federal Trade Commission' from 
U.S/ Office of Education* and regarded only Calif o^rnla schools . 
Generally^ no response to the cbmplaints, was forthcoming, except 
occasional re^)lies by USOE stating that tjae matter. was nqtl. 
within its ij^gulatory authority or. th.at' it ,was, a matter between 
the studetit and the school or betx^zeen * th.e student and tfte 
lending institution. An example of one, such response was from 
R, L\ Mappus, Senior Program Officer, Guaranteed STtudent Loans 

-Office of Education: . . ^^ 

I, or V- . 

It is unj^&rtunate that conditions caused «Lt^ame omitted J 
School of Business to discontinue operations^ The • 
Federal Government is interested and concerned that — ^ 
' ^ students recc^lye full value and fair treatment' fpr • ^ 
all participants of th^.program. Kowever, our* • - 

authority to take actionals limited to violabions 
/. . of federal law, rules, arid regulations.' While we 

appreciate your situation, we. are .unable to absolve 

a student/borrower of his obligation to repay in ' 

the rare instance wh'^ev'e loan funds are invested in 

a school which fails 'to perform its enrollment con- * ' rff . 

tract • . . ' * . • ' . 

Also available for -review at the FTC offices are two Additional 
folders of complaints: otie Vonsis^ing of complaints received ^ 
t directly by ^e FTC San Francisco office; the other of letters 
received by the Washington of l(ice concerning jc^omplaiiats from ♦ 
residents of the Western Regio^ (90^^f whom appeared to be 
California resideats). 



n 



: • . ■ • • ■ . • ^ " 

consumer advocacy group, also identifjL^^ similar problems in its 
teatimotiy before the. Federal Trade Coiranission in December 1975.^ 



A. Seven Problem Areas ilf Consumer Protection } 

Ther^ ar? s.even particular a/eis of private postsecondary education 
ill which consumer-protection regulations need strengthening:- 



• i. "Ofc lack.,.oi 
jl^sctiool wt 



)f consideration given the student attending 
which closes in mid-tefm, dej^riving the , 
Student of either a tul^tion refund or the education 
contracted .for, or both; 

2. ^^*4^1ie current minimum refund policy which provides an^ . 
/ advantage to a school, giving it claim to a student^s 

full tuition, ai^er havfng completed only 25 percent 
of its contractual obligation; * 

3. Hard-sell .techniques used by^,commissioned salespeople 
•who often take advantage of the prpetJective vocational 

^ student; * ^ « 

* The lack of an effective procedure for handling 
^ student cotiitlaints J • " ""^^ ^ » , 

5% . The lackApf a requirement for the permanent mainte-- 
nance of Stuident records; 



/ 



6. 



1 • 
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The current * disclosure provision for n6ndegree-granting 
institutio*ns which requires 'otily ^ statement of the 
total financial obligation a student will incur upoi) 
enrollment;' and ^ >. 

The fact that unlicei^ised schools occasionally begin 
operations, advertise, and #enroll students without 
the STtsaite ^regulatory. agency being aware of "their 
existeflce^ , .J ^ ' ^ 




Each of these proble^ns will 'be^ discussed 
of^jered a^p to the mo6t effective method 
siimer-^o taction regulation. 



id inj detail, 'with recoimnendacions 
[ of aeveloping the needed con-* 
■A 

• I 



1 

4* * See, in particiilar, the testimony of Karen Tomovick^bf Consumer 
Action 'and her analysis of 97 complaint ailfrom individuals in the 



San Francisco "Bay Area. 
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Problem 1: School Closure in Mid-Term 



One of the most obvious consumer abuses occurs when an institution 
closes in mid-term without fulfilling its obligation to provide 
contracted or agreed upon educational services to its students* 
Private schools collect large sums of money in prepaid tuition at 
the beginning of each term* In California there are presently no 
safeguards to insure that the student^s moriey will be used on a 
proportional basis until the completion of the program. As a result, 
schools have closed in mid-term with students not having completed 
courses and the school unable to refund tuition. 

The only recourse currently available to the student when in insti- 
tution closes •In mid-term is through a court of law.* In addition 
to being an expensive and time-consuming process, it most [frequently 
becomes no recourse as evident when the reasons why schools close in 
•ig-*term are examined. A financially stable institution Jill not 
c^se In mid-term; a bankrupt or insolvent school will.* A legitimate 
Institution will not closa^ mid-term without refunding tuition and 
fees; a dishonest, profiteering one will. A bankrupt or insolvent 
lnstltutj|in clearly will not be lin a position. to repay its students. 
In^banki^^lcy proceedings, students are classified as unsecured 
creditors and* as such, have last crack at the remaining assets. 
Uhen the owners have disappeared, often going to another state, the 
student who goes to court usually receives an uncollectable judgment. 
If the student borrowed the' tuition frQm the federal government or a 
private lending firm, the lender prc^eeds to demand repayment even 
though the full training was never received due to institutional 
closure. The lender argups that the student made an "umlse decision" 
to enrblling In ata institution that was about to collapse, The 
student must repay or default, and, thereby, .have hls/h^T credit 
rating appropriately noted. 



The burden of selecting a school that is financially sti$le 
one that is not should .not be placed on the student. 
California authorizes all private vocaiional/t&echriical 
to operate and offer classes to students; therefore, ' it 
responsibility for determining the financial stability 
Institutions • 5 Nevertheless, schools authorized under 
continue to close at -4 high rate, many of • them in mid-t 



as against 
State of 
iiistitutions 
has the 
these I 
vision 21 . 
^ 6 



5. The following is a listing of the types of institutions which ^ 
discontinued operation^ duritig 1975. This list was iompiled 
from the Bureau of School Approvals' "Summary tff Act:|.vities" 
(Footnote continued oh next page.). \^ 

6* A partial list of major schools which closed mid-tenh in i^ecent 
years Includes: West Coast Trade Schools, Telco, Riverside 
(Footnote cont^lnued on next page.) 
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Other states have regulatlphs to protect the student against loss of 
tuition in the event a school closes. The most common form of 
protection is surety bonding. Private institutions are required to 



5. for that period. Since only the institution's name is given in 
• -the Summary, each was placed in the category most closely 

corresponding to the name. Many schools (16) could not be 
classified because the name contained no identifying words. 

Real Estate 29 ' . • 
Tax \ . ' 16 

Aviation * 12 ^ 

. Business ■ 'H 

Massage *' H 

•Medical ' • 9 • 

Fashion & Beauty 8 

J ^ Contracting/Construction 4 . ' 

Psychology , 3 

Fine Arts /Arts & Crafts 3 

Travel 2 

♦ Computer 2 

Pet Grooming 2 

Religion ^1 ' . 

Professional Review . 1 

Miscellaneous Vocation^* 28 

Unable' to -^Identify 16 

TOTAL 158 

* Such as schools for locksmi tiling, silversmithing, 
apar'tfment /motel managers, auto repair, animal 
control, screen printing, cocktail waitresses, 
investigative agents, oceanography, transcendental 

. meditation, Montessori, etc» 

T&e figures indicate that real estate and tax schools make up 
a large portion (28%) of the' 158 school closures, but not a 
majority. ^The bulk of the cij^ures appear t? be in the typical 
private vocational schools falling under Division 21, i*e. , 
business, medical, contracting/construction, and miscellaneous 
vocational, . * " , 

*• 

6. University, Career, Enterprises , Blair| California Professional 
Schools, Willis Business Schools, and Cyberdynamics Computer 
School. More- recently, a report from the Bureau of School I 

• . Approvals indicated that during the period from January 1,^L976 
through February 20, 1976 18 schools closed. Teach-outs were 
arranged for students from seven of the schools with information 
unavailable about the remaining schools. -See Bureau of School 
Approvals* report to the Council for Private Postsecondary 
Educational' Institxitions, March 10, 1976. 



\ » 
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post a financial surety bond prior to opening in 37 of* the 4g states 
vhich regulate private institutions. The exact amount of the bond * 
varies, ranging from $2,500 in Oregon to- $5Q,000 in Iowa. Both the 
ECS' Model State Legislation and the Postsecondary £ducation Consumer 
Protection Act of 1975 recomAend surety bonding as the best form of 
cons ume r-p r o t e c t ioti . 

The purpose in bonding private educational institutions is two-fold: 
(i) to screen out financially unstable institutions; and (2) to 
provide refunds to studerrts if an institution closes. in mid-term. 
Organizations required to post surety bonds ir\ California include 
schools of cosmetoiLogy , employment agencies, farm labor contractors, 
automobile dealers, and contractors. / . . 

While bonding is used in many states, it presents t^o major drawbacks: 
(ly it is difficult for most small schools' to ^secure bonds since 
bonding .companies requite that schools possess net assets equal to 
several times the size of the bond; and (2) when large schools close 
in mid-term, bonding provides .for only a portion 'of the money required 
to reiinburse students' tuition. 

The argument against surety bonding i« based upon two surveys. The 
first survey, which was described in a previous sectujan, focused on 
16 states^^in which telephone, interviews were conducted with the 
chief administrators of the state agencies responsible for regulating 
private institutions. Only 6 of the 15 states which require bonding 
believed it to be a full monetary remedy for student^, or an effec- 
.tive method for screening out inadequate or financially unstable 
institutions prior to- licensing. The three largest states tr\ the 
survey — New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas — expressed idissatigfaction 
with bonding because of tM high cost of bonds, the tightening bond 
market, and the inadequacy of bonds to cpve^ the costs as'sociated 
with school closures. 

New Vork, dissatisfied w^th its bonding system (companies will not 
bond an institution for more than $20,000), is'' attempting to establish 
a s|;atewide insurance policy covering all institutions. After more 
than a year of planning and negotiations with private insurance | 
companies, only one has developed 'a sample policy.^ Although the 
details of the policy are not final, it appears that each institution 
will be assessed a charge per student based on the ^amount of tuition 
and the length of the course of study. The charge will range from 
$2 to $20 per student. The» company will pay all valid claims of 
students for tuition losses resulting from school fraud or closuii^e. 
Presently, the company intends to place a $100,000 ceiling on claims 
against a single institution.^ 
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7. l!)r.' John Leslie,' Director, Department of Education, New Yorkj in 
•.February 1976 telephone- interview.. 

8. . Ibid. ' . , 
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.Four largest bonding companies 
in the United States doing 
business in Califorfiia: 

United States Fire & Guaranty 

Fidelity & Deposit. • 

4 

Aetna C & S 

Travelers * 

Four cfcmpanies in top ten of 
California, insurers: 

Fireman's Fund 

Continental 

INA** 

. United Pacific 

Two large bond specialty markets 
in California: 

Insco 

Market Services 



A TEN COMPANY SURVEY OF THE 
FEASIBILITY OF SURETY BONDING FOR PRIVATE 
POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN CALIFORNIA 



Willirign€ss to 
Provide Bond 



Yes 
ires 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
No 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



J) 

Basic Underwriting 
Standards; Prerequi- 
sites to Acceptance 



Standard* 
Standard 
Standard 
Standard 



Staadard 
N/A 

Standard 



Standard 



Standard 



Approximate 
Rate Per $1 ,000 
of Bond ^^^^ 



1 to 1% 

2 to 51. 
2 to 3% 



2% 

N/A 

'2« 

5% 

It 



Maximum 
Limit 



Dependent Upon 
Net Worth 

No Lin»it 

Dependent Upon 
Net Worth 

No. Limit 



$50,000 
• N/A 

No Limit 



$25,000 
{possibly hiaher) 

$10,000 



* Standard underwriting requirefttents include obtaini/J^thet financial statement, a credit check of the individual 
owners, a history of the institution and its managemeht, and evaluating the institution's net worth. 



** Rgoly not yet received, 
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•Compiled by California Postsecondary Education Commission, February 1976. 
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A survey was also conducted of ten major bonding companies doing 
business in California, the results of which are summarized in 
.Chirt A. Of the ei^ht companies which stated they would provicle 
such 'bonding, six would require that schools have net assets equal' 
to ten times the limit of the bond. The remaining, two companies 
would not require a specific amount, of assets but would impose 
rates 150 to 350 percent higher than those charged in the^ standard, 
markets. 

Bonding is not the most effective method of responding to the' 
I^oblem of school closures. It is -the responsibility of the State, 
not that of a private bonding company, to scireeh out financially ■ 
unstable schools/ Because educational institutions aje not as?' ^ ^' 
heavily capitalized as other businesses, they would have difficulty 
in obtaining bonding at a reasonable cost-. Most bonding arrange- - 
ments would be inadequate to provide full restitution to all students 
unless the school were extremely small. In school, closures com- 
parable to thcise of Riverside University and West Coapt Trade Schools 
students would receive only a small fraction of their tuition dollar. 

- /• ■ \ 

Reconnnendatlon *1: A Statewide Student* Indemnification Plan 

: — : ; — t ^- . 

The agency responsible for regulating private postsecondary education 
in Calif 6mia» should/ develop a statewide student indemnification 
plaa. Tho^e responsible for developing this plan should' consider 
three altarpative", methods of implementatio^n, which are presented 
^elow in order o^ preference. ^ - 

• a. A statewide pool to be funded by institutional ^ 
assess'tpetits based on the number^of students and 
gross annual tuition. . ^ 

The- assessments wouldXbe collected by the ^egu- ^ 
latory agency at the time annu2Pl fees are paid. 
Nonpayment would result in withdrawal or denial 
of ah institution's authorization to' operate. 



This plan would include all priVate institutions except those 
with sufficient net capital assets to provide a means for full 
restitution to all students in the event of school closure. 
It is expected that most privat^ institutions in the A-1 cate- 
gory and some of the accredited nondegree-granting Institutions 
would meet this provision. 

The Council fot Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions 
has contracted for a complete study of this issue, and it 
expects to report to the Legislature .in January 1977. 

• •' . f • 
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A private Insurance company would be contracted 
to administer the fund, including investing its 
assets, paying los'ses, and keeping records • One 
company^ contacted indicated its willingness tc 
admln'istet: such a fund for a setvice charge of 
15 percent of the total amount of the fund* If 
.'the fund'were to reach a predetermin-ed figure, * 
subsequent annuaL/asses«ments could be lowefe'd. 
If loss payment^ exceeded 'the ^ount of the 
fund, assessmenlts would be increased* 

A statewide tuitjion-^refund insurance policy 
^secured by the 9taH^ througtTa^T^vate company 
(similar to the New York proposal)'. 

- . >^ •■ ' / 

The company, selected by the State, would deter- 
mine rates t^^ be charged per student, collect 
the* premiums, ^nd pay student claims subject to 
th6 terms of the contract. New York projects 
that the company will use the money collected 
in the following manner r.^O 

60% . Payment of Student Claims 
30 Insurance Company Expense 
10 Insurance Company Profit 
lOOZ 

The cost per student . (from $2 to ,$20) is purely 
speculative, since insurance rates are based 
upon past claims experience and, in this case, 
there has never been similar coverage. . The 
rates will be adjusted, upwards or downwards, 
after two or three years' experience. The 
$100,000 maximum coverage would be inadequate 
In the/ case of large "schools such as West Coast 
Trade Schools or Riverside University. 

A State-administered student tuition indemnifi- 
cation fund* 

This approach would require thkt a' State agency 
assume all the functions of an insurance company 
The difficulty of this, concept is illustrated by 
the opposition generated by the proposed state 
mfedical malpractice pool. New York State 
d^carded this approa^ because of its financial 

Ibid. 
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difficulties and the^pblitical problems involved 
\ in the state performing al Jcunction normally 
assigned to Jihe private sector. 

Problem 2; Limited Tuition-Refund Provision 

Under California statutes, a student who has completed at least 25 
percent of 'a vocational training course has no legal claita to a 
tuition refund. This refund policy is the source of many consumer 
complaints,* sintfe a school. need only provide the first quarter of 
a training program to fully earn 100 percent' of the student's . 
tuition. , 

Compared to the refund policy of the major accrediting commissions, 
for private vocational schools, California's policy does ^ not reflect 
the needs of the student consumer* Both the National Association 
of Trade and Technical Schools and the Association of Independent 
Colleges and Schools require, as a minimum , that students receive 
refunds until they have completed over 50 percent of the course* 
Private and public degree-granting schools vary, considerably in their 
refund provisions {^ost are less oriented toward the needs of the 
student than are accredited nondegree-granting private ^jschoolfi. To 
illtifetrate, the refund policies of Golden Gate University, University 
of Southern California, La Verne College, PepperJine University v ^nd 
California State University in Sacramento are shown below. There 
is a need for, greater uniformity in minimum refund provisions so 
that students rejc^ve equal treatment in ajil postsecondary institu- 



tions. ' 



Amount of 

Catalog . * Course School Student' 

Date Institution Cbmpleted Retains Receives 

76-77 GoTSIn Gate- 1st week 20% 80% 

University . 2r^d week 30% 70% 

' 3rd week A0% 60% 

(quarter Ath week 50% 50% 

' system) after Ath 10b% . 0% 

75-76- University .of igt week . 0% 100% 
Southern 2nd week • ' 25% 75% 
California 3rd, week 50% 50% 
(semester Ath week 100% 0% 
system) 
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11. The University of California (at Berkeley,^ Santa Barbara, 
Davis, and Santa Cruz) does not list a refund policy in the 
catalog given to students* 

* , • 
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Catalog 
Date 

75-76 



Ainount of 

Course 
Completed 

1st week 



\ School 
Retains 

V $100 



Student 
Receives 



2rl7 weeks 



(all but 
$100 re- 
turned) 
refund on pro rata 
^ basis 



75-76 



75-76 



1st week 


2'5% 


75% 


2nd week 


25% 


75% 


3rd week 


i 50% 


50% 


4th week 


75% 


25% 


after 4th 


100% 


• 0% 


1st week 


0% 


100% 


2nd- week , 


'25% 


75%" 


3rd wfiek 


, 50% 


50% 


4th week 


• ' 75% 


25% 


after ^th 


100% 


0% 



Institution - 

La V.eme 
' ' College 

(semester 
system) 

Pepper dine . 
University 

(trimestey 
* system) ' '; 

California 
State Uni- 
versity, 
• " Sacramento 

(semester 

system) ' * / 

Recommendation 2: An Expanded Tuition-Refund Policy . 

The*following refund policy should be- enacted immediately ap part of 
the Administration jQpde . 

An institution subject to the provisions of Division 21 
shall establish and maintain a policy providing for the 
refund of unused portions of tuition, fees, and other 
charges in the event the student fails to enter the 
course, withdraws, or is discontinued therefrom at any 
t'irae prior to completion of such course., in accordance 
vith the following standards: r 

(1) An institution must provid^ for a, full 
refund of all monies paid by^a student 
if: (a) the student cancels the con^^ . 
tract within six working days following 
signature by delivering in person br • ^ 

via registered mail written noticfe 
thereof to the- institution, provided 



12. It i's €he Commission's recoiftmendation t;hat this revised refund 
schedule should apply to all private institutions currently 
affected by the existing refund schedule, and that this revised 
refiind schedule should not apply to any private institutions 

• not currently under the existing State minimum refund policy. 
A comparison of this proposed refund sched«J.e with that 
currently administered by the Department of Education is . 
provided in Appenidix U. 

■ y 
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J:he student has not attended classes; 

(b) the student^s enrollment was procured 
as a result of any misrepresentation in a 
school's advertising, promotional' material,, 
or agent's representations. 

(2) An institution must provide for a partial 
refund policy in accordance with the 
. following: (a) if a studen^/Eormally 
withdraw^ prior to completing 51 percent 
of the course (at vocational schools) or 
academic program (at degree-granting 
schools), the institution shall refund 

^ an amount of the total contract price in 
direct proportion to the amount of the 
course* or program completed^ less a 
registration fee of 10 percent of th'e 
total contract price, but not to exceed 
$75;13 (b) the last date of termination 
for refund purposes shall "be the earliest 
of, the following: 

- The last. date of attendance if . 
the student is terminated ^^by 

4the school; 

- The date of receipt of written 
notice of withdrawal from the 
student; 

- Ten schooldays following the V 
' last date of attendance; 

(c) for courses longer than one year 

(12 calendar months) , 100 percent of the 



/■ 



*13. The recommended refund schedule shall involve the following: 

Course 

Completed Refund* ' 



5% 
10% 
20% 

% 30% 
A0% 

, 50%' 
51% 

* Less Registration ^ee 



95% 
90% 
80% 
70%' 
60% 
50% 
0% 



ERIC 
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stated price of the course attributable 
to the period beyond the first year' 



i^- i shali be refunded if the student 



\ 



formally withdraws during the first 
year. * 

(3) Refunds shall be returned to the student 
within 15 days after receipt of written 
re<iuest or termination by the institu- 
tion. 



Problem 3; "Hard-Sell" Techniques by Conanission^d Salespeople 

Some private vocational/technical schools employ commissioned sales- 
people to recruit students. Vlhile most, of these salespeople are 
ethical in. their dealings ( i.e. , provide accurate information to 
prospective students concerning the educational program and tuition 
charges) , there is evidence that some employ "hard-sell" or "boiler 
room" techniques'. Salespeople of this type are not concerned with 
the. prospective student's aptitude, motivation, or ability to 
benefit from the educational program. ^ Contracts are frequently 
signed -in a student's hom6 before' he or she has visited the campus 
or aquired detailed information about the educational lirogram. 

Currently, there are no provisio^' in the Administrative Code to. 
protect the student from this ty|^ of sales pressure, other than 
providing a three-day cooling-off period during which the student 
can cancei the contract. The students most susceptiljle to this 
approach are those with limited formal education and I9W incomes. •'■^ 



14. As was indicated in the Federal Trade Commission hearings on 
private vocational/technical schools in San J'rancisco in 
December 1975, the students most susceptible to a "hard-sell" 
from a commissioned salesperson at^e those from low-income, 
limit'rfci formal education, ethnic minority background. 
Karen Tomovick of Consumer Action testified that 64 percent, 
of the complainants. 

. . have had no education past high school, and . • 

33 percent have had some posts'econdary education. 
Third-world persons comprise a third of the 
/ • complaints. 

At time of enrollment students Arp'-tjypically 
unemployed or hold a low-paying fob-^./ith low 
prospects; no one said they had a job with a 
good salary, status, and a promising future. 'The 
usual reason given for taking a vocational course 
was to obtain a better job with more money. 
(Footnote continued on next ijage.) 
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Students with this background are most unlikely to utilize' th*e * 
three-day "cooling-off " period to gather more information abQuG> the 
school and/or to reassess their financial ability to meet conti^acted 
obligations. a. 



' Recbmmendation 3: Extended Cooiing--C)f f Period' 

If k student signs a conttact away from the campus and prior to 
visiting the campus, the terms of the contract should not be bindi.ng 
until the s.tudent makes his/her initial visit. The student -is ' 
obligated to visit the campus at least six days t)ftor to the 
beginning of classes. The schdbl would be ^obligated to provide a 
thorough tour.^^f tampus facilities . and to place' a written statement, 
signed by thgi student, in the student's file verifying that the 
.visit \>as made and a campus tour provided. Following th*e campus 
visit, the student should have a "cooling-of f period of-.^six j:^iys 
during whicK to cancel the contract^ with no moaey to be retained 
by^tWe school (as provided in Recommendation 2 above). ^ If the 
student does not visit the campus after signing the contract, the 
"cooli-ng-Jof f" period will automatically begin 'Six days, prior to the 
start of classes. ^ . • . ' 



Problem 4; Ineffective Procedure for Handling Student Complaints 

T^re current^ is no consistent, effective procedure for haodling 
student complaints concerning private postsecondary institutions. 
Letters of complaifit can be sent .to a myriad of agencies,' ijone of 
which coordinate its activities with those' of other agencies . 
empowered to respond to legitimate student complaints. . ' 



14. The financial position of these students is not 
usually strong. 'At least a third' of , them had 
their training f inarr^etl^lvy such programs as 
Federally Insured/5tiiident\ Loans , Veterans Admin- 
istration and GI Bill p!ro^rams. National Direct 
Student Loans, CETA, WIN, and Vocational 
Rehabilitation, besides BEOG funding. As 
corollary, at least 14 stiidents^ are presently 

ip default of their loans, and those who are 
unemployed are in danger of going into default. 
Fifty-four, percent of the complainants were 
unemployed at the time of^ interviews 

15. This recompiendatipn would apply only in those situations when 
the student begins payment on tuition charges (beyond the 
registration fee) p^ior 'to arriving .at the campus*.^ 
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Thejre are approximately eight different agencies which have some 
degree, of responsibility for regulating private vocational schools 
in California; the Bureau of School Approvals, the Office of the 
Attorney General, various licensing boards and bureaus in the. 
State Department of Consumer Affairs, the Council on Private Post- 
secgndary Educational Institutions, the Federal Trad^ CoTtunission, 
the U.S( Department o.f Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
several private accrediting agent:ies. There is^ little apparent 
coordination between and among these agencies. • As a result, 
''students in similar ^courses [are] subject to* varying degrees of 
regulatiopn depending more on whim and confusion than evidence of 
rational decision-making. / 

An- illustration of this ^confusion is provitied by students enrolled- 
in a cosmetology course. Complaints from students receiving veterans 
benefits are processed by the TBureau of School Approvals* Complaints 
of students who are enrolled in the same course at the same school, 
but who are paying their own tuition, are handled by the Board of 
Cosmetology ±n the Department of Consumer Affairs. There is no 
evidence that the two agencies exchange information abe>ut these^' 
'complaints or follow a common procedure for resolving thjm. 

The Bureau of School Approvals and the Office of the Attorney General 
are the two State agencies primarily responsible for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of Division 21. As qjiscusg^id in a previous 
section^ these two^gencles do not share a common perception of their 
respective rfisponsrbilities; consequently, follow-up on legitimate 
student complaints is often inconsistent or ineffective, or both. 17 



16. Testimony by Kenneth McEldowTiey, a staff member of Consumer 
Action, before the Federal Trade Commission at hearings on 
* .private vocational schools heard in December 1975 in San 
Francisco. * 

17 V In his testimony 'before the Federal Trade Commission, 
Mr. McEldowey offered evidence that 

. . . in aCn interview with a Staff Systems 
Analyst in the Attorney General *s Sacramento ^ 
office. Consumer Action was told that voca- 
tional school complaints are either sent to 
the AG*s division of Corisumer Fraud, or to 
•the Bureau of School Approvals, 'or referred % 
" to the school in question, -x^r tabulated for 
trend statistics. Further, Consumer Action 
was» told there' was no set procedure to 
determine what was done witjfi a given -le^er. 
Tglks vith other AG persanncJL ' in Sacramento 
and San Krancifeco only added to the confusion 
(Footnote continued on next page.) ^ . 
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j&ecoininiBndatlon 4,f Centralized Processing of Complaints 



All complaints .concerning private institutions shouldf be handled by 
the State a'geiicy Yesponfeilile ' f or regulating this segment of post-* 
'secphddry education. 18 This kgency should^ also follow-up an all 
complaints* subttitted' 0r deferred to other agencies . such as accredit;ing 
groups and 'the various licensure boards in the Depaytment of 
Consumer Affairs* 'Records shomld be kept of all compt^ints received 
arid their sub^efluent disposition as a >asis for discerning patters 
in student ^mpljslints 4nd for responding to evidence of unethical 
and/or illegal school practices. - 

Problem 5;* Retention of Student 'Records . * 



.Division 2i does .not fequir'e that permanent student records be 
* retained by eitKeir an institution .or the Bureau of School Approvals.. 
Consequently > students have no' asgurajice that,|^t a. future date,' 
they will be able^to obtain proof . of their enrollment, completion 
of courses, and/or graduation — information which might be required ^ 
for en^lpyment or oth^r purposed. * ^ ' * 

CuYtentl/, the State requires priyate institutions to retain student 
^records for only three years. However, if 'an institution closes, 
there are no prbvisions for retaining its records, and all former 
studentVwill have difficulty documenting their attendance at that- 
institution. The same problem would occur if an institution chose/ 
not to retain student records beyond the required three-year period. 



Recommendation 5; Permanent Retention of Records 

Any private/ institution which issues or confers degrees or diplomas, 
including Hdnorary degrees or diplomas > "s^tiuld maintain curi;ent 
records foA.a minimum of five years at its' pl^inciple plajce of busi- 
ness 'within \the State of California. If the institution does not 



17. as they mentioned yet other offices which received 
or referred vocational school complaints; Further, 
one Deputy Attorney General admitted that there is 

' no procedure feet up to determine what was done i 
with any given complaiijt or whether anything was 
..done at all. ^ ' 

ibid . ' . ' . 

18. * This State agency currently *is the Bureau of School Appr.ovals. 

As ''recommended in* a previous section of this report, the Bureau's 
.^regulatory responsibilities should be transferred to the • 
• -Council on Private Postsecoadary Educational Iitstitutions. 
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haye' facilities toAeep sVch records 'fot more than five years, 
earlier recor'ds should be forwarjjed to^ the St*ate regulatory ^agency ^ 
' for stb^gB. In** th^ event a school closes., all »student records 
\shoiil^ be *^epo^ited '^Ltte'^the' $tate agencjy for permanent storage. 

Student. Tecor<^ , should, .include the foJ.lpwing* information: (1) the 
'^name-arid addreas^.^oth^^locai' and home, including city and street;*^ 
of '^ch student^ •(^)*'^theynainjas 'and •»dcli:esses , including city and 
streetr^ of- its -faculty ,^ tDg^her with k record of the ed^catio/ial 
quaTlf i(^tion3 of feach;'^^and ('3)" ^he degrees or diplomas and 
htnorairy dpg^ees and honprary diplomas gra^ited, tja- whom granted, 
V^the da'te of gra^ing,^ tagetKer "with the curricula upon which the ^ 
dip^oraS^ and* degree^ were based. 

Problem 6^: Liijiited^ Dlgjtilosure to Spudents 

The culrrejit 'disclosure provision for .nondegree-^granting institutions 
requires .only Jihat the student be provided a. statement: of the total 
financial . obligation t^liat will be incurred upon- enrollment . Student 
Consumers are entitled to more comprehensive information before,^ 
undertaking an expensive and lengthy training program. 

The pux^pose *of providing such i<if ormation, to protective .stbdents 

is to assist thWiuin making sound choices from am^ng 'tRe irtterhatives 

available to fcljem in postsecondary education. The information, to 

be usable by t:he student, must^ be comparable amang institutions 

(both private and public) ^as well as being 3.c.curate and understandable 

to the^studetitVi It serves little purpose to require institutions to 

' supply information to prospective studipnts if the information does 
not facilitate their ability to effectively evaluate tfhat? institution. 

) A balance must* be -achieved between the existing disclosure require-- 
raents in California (which offers the- student little help. in making 
a decision) 'and the comprehensive. reporting requirements suggested 
by several federal ager\cl^fe^. 



19. See, for example, the reporting requirements recommended in 
Consumer Protection Strategifes ; ' A Literat{irc Re view and 
S^mthesis Improving the C onsumer Protectio n Fu nction in 
Postsecondary Education , by Carolyn B.^iialliwelJ and 
Steven M. Jung, December 1975 (report ""{Srepared for Office 
of Education, U.S* Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) , p. IS. . , ^ 
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Recommendation 6^: Information Disclosure to Students 

All postseconciary institutions should be requited to mike available 
to students a catalog or brochure containing information describing 
the courses offered^ program "objectives , faculty and their qualifi- 
cations, length of ^program, schedule of tuition, fees> and other 
expenses required to complete the course of study, cancellation and 
refund policies, number of applications received and the ^)ercentage 
of those accepted 'for admiss'ion to the educational program, and the 
total cost of Cuition over the entire period* For vocational 
training programs, the information should also include the average 
salary ranges in each field and the employment rate of former 
!studtfn€s based upon most recent data. Institutions shall also make 
Available to students ^detailed information concerning financial 
assistance programs provided , by the federal and State governments. 
These requirements are sirailar to those recently adopted by HEW for 
institutions* receiving 'FISL funds. 



Problem 7; Misleading and Inaccurate Adverti^^g 

Unlicensed private schools ocasionally open in California, advertise, 
and enroll students without the Bureau of School Approvals being 
aware of their existence. There is also evidence that licensed 
schools use misleading and inaccur.ate advertising to attract students, 
offering false promises of job placement and earning opportunities. 
This type of complaint is among the most frequently made by Cali- 
fornia students. 



Recommendation 7; Aggressive* Enforcement of Laws Regulating Advertising 

Division 21 clearly addresses the problem of- misleading and inaccurate 
advertising. The law states that no individual who owns and/or 
represents a private postsecondary school shal^ 

*♦ , 

• • . make or cause to be made, any staterjient, or repre- 
sentation, oral, written, or visual, in connection with 
the offering or -publicizing of a cours'c, if such person, 
firm, association, partnership, or corporation knows, or 
reasonably should have known, the statement or represen-, 
tation.to be false, deceptive, inaccurate or misleading* 

The most effective method of allev,iating this problem is for the 
responsible a^enclfes — the Attorney General's office and, currently, 
the Bureau of School Approvals — to begin to aggresively enforce the 
existing law. Until such action, tbere is no basis for arguing that 
the law should be strengthened. 



20. Section 29035, Division 21. 
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VII. THE ISSUE OF ACCREDITATION ^' ^ 

An assessment of the regulation of private postsecondary education 
must consider the issue oL accreditation for two primary reasons : 

!• Private degree-granting and nondegree-granting insti- 
tutions which' are accredited by recognized national 
or regional agencies are,, in practice, considere^.d to 
be exempt from the ^xovisions of Division 21; 
Therefore, private accredited institutions are not 
scrutinized .by any State regulatory agency prior to^ 
cir during their operation in California, The effect 
of this >ifractice is to delegate the State's 
responsibility for overseeing the operation of n 

* these institutions to independent nongdvernmental 

. agencies,."' 

V 

. ^ 2. The federal government re^es on state .or private 

accrediting agencies to de^^rieiuine the eligibility of 
educational institutions and programs to receive 
ifederal' funds, 'Since Calif ornia^ does not maintain 
a .State accrediting agency, the responsibility for 
designating which California institutions are eligible 
^ for these funds is again delegated to an essentially 

independent agency, ^ . 

■* 

A. Background . • • " ' 

• • • 

1, The Accreditation Process 

When private postsecondary institutions make the decision to seek 
accreditation^ they must choose between "institutional accreditation 
,and "specialized or professional accreditation,^. B<jth types are 
voluntary and nongovernmental. Institutional accs^itation normally 
applies to an entire institution and indicates that each of its 
parts is contributing to the accomplishment of the objectives of ^the 
whole Institution,^ althougk each part is not necessarily of the 
same level of quality, Spe^cializcd or professional accreditation 
generally applies Co specific programs or professional schools 
within 'an institution and indicates only that the particular pro- 
gram or professional school has met certain accepted standards. 

The policies and procedures related to t^ two types of accredita- 
tion vary considerably in emphasis and approach, but the process of 
accreditation is similar in each. The process begins with an effort 
to^ assess the effectiveness of the institution or a particular 
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program in meeting its publicly stated purposes .and objectives. 
This self--as^essmej\t may include a broad cross-section of the 
. Institution's const^-tueneies , such >s studeatg, faculty, adminis- 
trators, and even ^the local coramun^Lty. The report based on this 
self-study provides background material for the accrediting ^ 
agency's evaluation team which will visit the ^institutjion. .The ^ 
team generally consists of professional educators- who are ^ 
specialists according to the nature of the institution, .and some- 
times members of state agencfes and other persons representing 
specific public interest's. The visiting team evaluates the 
self-^study and adds jxidgmcnts ^ased on its expertise and independent 
perspective. t 

After the written report of the accreditation team has been reviewed 
by the institution ^or factual accuracy, it is submitted to the 
accrediting agency, along with the original self-study report and 
any additional comments tKe, institution may wish to**make. The 
accrediting agency then considers the evidence and reaches a 
decision . on whether or not to grant accreditation. The institution 
can Appeal a negative decision. 

Accrediting agencies reserve the right to reevaluate' any institu- 
tion or program at any time for *cause, and any institution undergoing 
substantive change — adding a new graduate degree ^program, for 
example — is to be reviewed wlthifl two ye^rs after the change 
. becomes effective* This procedure is designed ^o maintain a 
continuing relatioaship between the accrediting agencies and the 
programs or institutions .they accredits ^ 



2/ Why Be* Accredited? 

♦ 

There are a number of reasons why a school seeks accreditation — 
peer and public status, attractivenss to students, transferability 
of credit, and governmental funding. Accreditation confers a 
certain status upon an institution and renders it eligible to 
receive funds from a host of federal and state assistance programs. 
Kith the increasing flow of federal dollars into, postsecondary 
institutions, schools are anxious to attract students (and their 
parents) with assurances of quality and stability. Accreditation 
is offered as evidence of both. 

i\J:creditatiQn is 315*0 important in terms of professional recognition 
af^d acceptance. Many licensing boards require graduation from an 
accredited institution or professional school as a prerequisite to 
being licensed to practice a profession. Also, as noted earlier, 
accreditation by a "nationally recognized'^ agency exempts many 



1» For a detailed discussion of this process see The Council on 
Postsecondary Accri^ditation (COP/\) , Washington, D..C., 1975. 
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schools ffom direct oversight by the state regulatory agency*^ \ 
Despite the several benefits accruing to schools which achieve 
accreditation, there are sound reasons why some schools do not 
seek accreditation. Many new schools are not eligible for accredi- 
tation, since most agencies require that' the applicant school has 
been in operation for at; least two years* When a number of 
schools open to answer the demand ^for trained personnel for a new 
field (e>g> , computer ^technology) , ail are likely to be unaccred- 
ited due to thfi '''years in operation" requirement. 

There are ^Iso small schools that see no need for accreditation* 
Some schools remain unaccredited in order to maintain flexibility 
.and innovation in programming, rejecting the^ imposition of outside 
criteria by an accrediting' agency* Some religious schools also 
resist governmental intervention, whether it be by state or federal 
authorities or by national accrediting agencies Finally, for 
schools with highly specialized programs there may be no appropriate 
accrediting agency; these schools have no choice but to remain 
unaccredited. 

The absence of accreditatioh do^*not^ perforce mean that a school 
is of lesser quality; it may only indicate •that if is spiall, 
relatively new, hatf' no aqcirediting agency for^its specialized 
programs, or does not wish to join a voluntary association.^ A 
careful examination of the institution itself is the only way in 
' which to determine exactly* why it is not accredited. 

3. Accreditation as a Measure of Qusrlity and Probity ^ 

Voluntary accreditatipn has evolved to anawerithe need for'^some 
accepted criteria by which to judge an if^titution* 9 quality. With 
the reluctance of federal and/state gove raiments to make such 
judgments, the institutions themselves — and later the professions— 
voluntarily devjeloped minimum standards of 'educational quality dnd 
procedures for self-regulation. Today, the regiona^. or institutional 
accrediting associations have joiiied wit^h the specialized or 
professional accrediting agencie^ to form a national Co^uncil on 



2. According to the Attorney General's office, while Division 21 
applies to those institutions accredited ''by a national 01? 
^* applicable regional accreciiting agency recogniz:cd by the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Wel^fare, Office of 
Education," the State agency responsible for administering 
Division 21 has no authority over them. (Section 29023(a)(1), 
Division 2i;) See Appendix D for a complete list of recognized 
accrediting agencies. 
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Postsecondary Accreditation CCOPA) . The Council plans to coordinate . 
and periodically reView the work of. its member agencies to -ensure 
the integrity and consistency. of their policies and procedures. 

The' basis for accreditation rests primarily on the institution's 
self7Study^report an4 a ^^t^^^^^^tio^ by the. evaluating team of , how 
^e.ll ^tljte institution is meetirig its €wn stated purposes- and objec- 
tives • With the tremendous diversity that characterizes .American 
'educational institutions, and given the multiple ^purposes and 
objec^^ives that this diversity allows, it is difficult to detemine 
ex^Jctly what cdnstitutes "auality education," Accreditation 
sigriifies "only that an institution *ls achieving in an acceptable. 

manner"^ its avowed purposes - , ^ 

■» • ' • 

' 9 \ 

While Accreditation is frequently perceived as evi'dence that an 
institution meets norniaily accepted standards of quality . in education 
it does not necessarily follow that nonaccredited schop^ls are, 
conversely, without integrity anji quality.1 In fact, the conditions 
of quality and probity ^^y among institutions i^i bo^K the accredited 
.and unaccredited groups. Accreditation 's not necessarily a reliable 
measure of efither an institution- s integrity or its educational 
quality. 4 • ^ .^ , / * 

Frequently^ it also' is assumed that operators af proprietary Voca-- 
tional/techhical scjiools tend to be less interested in quality * 
education than those' who%direct nonprofit educational institutions* 
The reason for this assumptipn, in'p^art, is that it is eagier to 
measure the licrformanpe to^/lack of lit) of a^ proprietary school than 



3* NormaafBiKrns, "Accrediting and Educational Diversity ," ^The North 
^Central Assoc ^tio^ Quairte^v, April 196*1," pp. 257--&, as ^quoted 
in PrivaXe.> Accfeditc^ti'on .aJi ^Public ?:iieiblliLy , Harold ,Orlans , 
(Lexington Books, Mass .^19y5) 155.^ ^ * 

In a recent^ itudy of accreditation, Ha^ld Orlans states: 

' • . individual's familiar with the industry are in 

agreement that it is in the accredited sc^me^t. . . ^ 
where the greatest aggregatej public harm is done; 
^ for while the individual abuses of accredited schools 

may be less flagrant, the cumulative affect of their 
offenses is wors^e because of their larger student 
enrollments and greater average longevity made 
possible in good measure by the appearance of 

\ respectability and the government subsidies they 
accfulre ^precisely by reason of their accredit^it ion. 



Ibid> > p- 179. 
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of a traditional liberal, arts institution. A proprietary school 
contracts with a student to teach specified skills in a specified 
'time for specified cost; this is a clearly understood contract 
which may be breached. When it is, t\^e student has th^ right and. 
frequently the motivation to complain. The situation is different 
with a private liberal arts college, which does not make a 
specific contract with th? student. It i^ much more difficult for . 
a etudent to determine whether she/he has received what was paid 
for, and there is less^ likelihood for subsequent complaint^ 
Neither accreditation nor a nonprofit* orientat;ion can be used as 
the only criterion for identifying reputable as opposed to 
disreputable private sch(^ls. . , •* 




B. The. I'ssue of Accreditation . .. ' 

I* ' ■ 

California rell-es on nationally recognized accrediting agencies to 
determine th^ quality and pr^bMty of mariy of its private institutions 
rather than haying .the .State establish its ov.ti criteria and conduct 
its oWn evaluaJ;>Dfi. ' Further^ California ^relies on the U.S; Office ^ 
d'f Education "tto formaily recognize and oversee the various accred- 
4.ting agencies.- This delegation of the State 'ts responsi^ilipr to 
protect its educational- consumers is not^only unwise, but may^ 
subject the State- to^civiX liability,-^ * ' 

Accrediting agencies have not been universally pleas^ with the 
growing federal and- state reliance on tWir services;':, Generally, 
.the agencies 'take the position 'that they have their own, purposes • - 
' . . . ' . f 



\ 



5.' Abdicating the responsibility of evali^ting sjchools to private 
. accrediting associations "raises the pos'sibility of subjecting 
the st>^e to civil liability. Jetma Technical Institute is a 
school which, uniril recently, was accredited by the Na^onal 
Home Study Council and therefore exempt from regulation by 
^* Division 21. Jetma allegedly has engaged in deceptive adver- 
tising and unfair practices in soliciting enrollees. One ^^f 
these students, Robert C. Budda , .has recently filed a laws) 
.against Jetma; also named as defendants, wejre the National 
Study Council and V^ilson Riles acting in his capacity as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. As against Mr. \Riles, 
the suit seeks "'a writ of mandate commanding him to institute 
procedures and to hire necessary personnel so that vodational 
schools will be 'thoroughly investigated before they 'are 
o;-lginal'ly approved.'" See "Notes of Meeting of ithe California 
Attorney General's Office on. the Subject of 'Division 21 of 
the Education Code.'" May 19, 1975, p. 3. 




and objectives and that the government should not expect or require 
them to provide services and functions which may serve federal 
purposes at the expense of . their' own. ^ i 

In light of these problems, the federal government is designing 
stricter criteria for USOE recognition of accrediting agencies. In 
.addition, KEVl is proposing legislation that .would give the federal 
government direct access to school records far the purpose oT 
determining compliance with federal regulations^ and would mandate 
standards of ethics- for advertising, recruiting and enrolling 
students, and for , fair and equitable refund polipies.7 Wh^le 



6. Toxcard £ Federal Strategy for Protection of the Consumer of 
Education , Federal Interagency Conmiittee on Education, HEW, 
'Washington, D^C,, July 1975, p/ 38, Ke,nneth E, Young, 
President of the Coungil on PoSLtsecondary- Accreditation (COPA) , 
stated' that "a lot of these proposals that '^kccreditatiap do 
other things would move us into areas that are not o'Ur purpose, 
which is thfe evaluation of " educational *qvality; Regarding 
the new' criteria developed by USOE for tHe accrediting agencies 
Young stated that "each time they* re revised, they get more 
, detailed . and- move farther away from the mission of accredita- 
tion." Young v/as quoted by Phillip SemaSj "Is Uncle Sam* 
Muscling In?"* Chronicle of Higher Ed^ation ,' December .1975, p. 



l^atirOT 
le t)glU 



This proposed legislation includes the fefllowing among its majo 
provisions': . - 

In order , to be eligible for federal fun4s, an institu- 
t^on would have to give the federal government "access 
to the financial, attendance, admission, and ot;her 
records" it neediS to audit any federal ^mds and to 
"determine compliance by the institution "or school with 
any statute, regulation, or other standard or require- 
ment relating to participation in the program." 

• The USOE would be allowed to recognize state agencies 
as^ the determiners of eligibility of all vocational 
schools, whether they are public, private nonprofit, 
or proprietary. The current ''Mondale amendment" 
provides such coverage only for pubj.ic vocational 
schools / 

Institutions wojild be required to comply with rcguln-^ 
tions to be ^drawn up by USOE^*r^arding "mhintcnanco 
of student records," "public -^sclosure of statistits" ^ 
on the performance of the institution and its recent 
graduates, "standards of cthi^o^s for advertising, 
recruiting, and enrolling students," and "establishment 
of a fair an^ equitable tuition refund policy." (Semas, 
Op Clt> , p • 6 . ) 
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accrediting agencies object to these' proposed new regulations, it 
appears that only an increased responsibility for the public interest 
and more effective cooperation with the federal and state govern- 
ments will deter .increased intervention. 

Given the uncoordinated nature of federal activities, educational . 
consumers; in California must depend on the State to protect then j 

'^rom unethical practices by some postsec.ondary institutions. Yet I 
there is no one State agency equipped to deal with the complaints 
of student consumers or to** effectively regulate the hundreds of 
pr-ivate institutions in California. Regulation and complaints are 

, handled in a confusing and uncoordinated manner by a number of \ 
State agencies, including the Bureau of School Approvals, the 
Attorney General and the Department of X:onsumer Affairs. * 

\ 

C. Conclusions and RecommendatijOns 

Given»the somewhat uncoordinated federal activity regarding the 
problems of accreditation and consumer-protection, California must, 
provide its own solutions for its own citizens. The State goal 
should be to ensure- the existence of an effective process to 
promote educational quality and to provide necessary consumer . 
pro£%ction for all private postsecondary educational«institutions. 
If it is to achieve this goal, California cannot exempt any^ schools 
. from compliance with State laws, since to treat accredited schools 
' preferentially discrituinatei against those schools which cannot, or 
do not wish'^to be accredited. , ^ 

In. terms of determining educational program quality, accre.diting ^ 
agencies are ^presently .coiistitUt«*<b do a better job than could any* 
existing State agency. Any attempt to duplicate the procedures and 
function of the many specialized accrediting agencies would he 
. virtually impossible and .prohibitively -expensive for a State agency. 
While accrediting agencies may be far from perfect in terras of " " 
assuring the quality of an institution's educational program, there 
are really no viable alternatives at ^he present time. 

The State can and should do much to eliminate the confusing problems 
resulting from the accreditation issue. The following recommendations 
are offered for thatipurpose : 

Recommendat ion • 1' 

Division 21 should be revised to include specified minimum standards 
that must be part of the criteria employed by the State agency/ 
responsible for authorizing private Institutions to operate wirTun 
the State. These standards should include: 
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Consideration of the institution's ability to enable 
students to achieve its stated educational objectives; 



• Adequate and accurate information for prospective ^ 
students regarding the obje'ctives, costs, and con- 
ditions involved in the educational program; 

' it 

• Truth in advertising practices and disclosure of all 
relevant information (such as facilities, qualifica- 
tions of staff, credentials, and recx)rds) ; and 

• • Minimum standards to the consumer in tertas of health, 
safej^y, and fiscal responsibility. * , 

.ecommendation 2 



The State regulatory agency * should be permitted to accept accreditation 
of an institution by a recognized national or regironaj.' agencjT; as evi- 
dence of the institution's adherence to the minimum standards 
established by the State agency. However., "the use of sucfi 
accredited status is permissive, not mandatory, and the state agency 
may require additional evidence or may undertake its own investigation 
if it so desires or the cirQumstances warrant /'^ While the State 
^ency may use -accreditation for the purpose^ described, it cannot 
abrogate its public responsibility by substituting accreditation for*^ 
independent review and action. 

Recoimnendat ion 3 

^ 

The Legislature should designate one State agency as the central 
mechanism for handling educational consumer complaints. This agency 
^must have the injunctive power to close a school in the case of 
noncompliance with Division 21 of the Edug^ion Code . Sufficient 
manpower and funds must be allocated to this agency to enable it to 
successfully carry out its consumer protection and compliance 
responsibilities and functions. 



Recommendation 

In view of the .lack of systematic irtformation on the subject of 
accreditation of California private schools, the California Post- 
seeondary Educatign Commission should undertake -a comprehensive 
« 

8. Education Comjnission of the States, Model State Legislature , 
Denver, Colorado, June 1973 (pp. 10-14). 
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study of accreditation, consumer complaints, and private education 
in California— the benefits and problems, and t^ie real or perceived 
differences between accredited and nonaccredited schools. 



\ 



i 
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VIII, CONTRACTING WITH PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

A great deal of conttoversy currently surrounds the constitution- 
ality of public- schools contracting with private institutions for 
educational services. For several years, Community (jJolleges and 
aduljt schools in many school districts have cont^act^^ with private 
institutions to provide instruction in cosmetology, health careers, 
flight training, and other programs. Similarly, contracts are made 
Xfith private schools or organizations to provide educational ser- 
vices to handicapped students who would not receive adequate 
training in public schools. Contracts havV also been made to*' 
provide counseling services^ wbrk-^experience programs, . preschool 
programs, sheltered workshop's, and innovative mathematics and 
reading programs. i 

The primary benefit to'^the State in allowing these contracts is 
that of saving money. A Community College will save money by con-, 
tracting for th6 services of a nearby flight school instea^ of 
purchasing expensive equipment, securing appropriate facinties, 
and hiring qualified required staff to offer this training. Ele- 
mentary schools with no facilities^ for the handicapped will 'save 
money by sending handicapped students to a special education center 
instead of redesigning existing facilities to accommodate these 
relatively few students. In general, private schools receive reim- 
bursement not t to exceed the maximum allowable apportionment due 
the public school, basedon average daily attendance (ADA) per 
student for that year, 'ltl actuality, programs at private schools 
often cost less than the allowable apportionment. The rfthool 
district, of course, deceives ^ the* total ADA per^student, reimburses 
the private school, and keeps the remainder, if ahy.^ 

r 

In 1975-76, 15 Community College Districts had contract! with 32 
private vocational schools to provide training in five program 
areas: cosmetology, health careers, • mechanics, barbering, and ^ 
business. During the same year,, approximately 135 vocational 
contracts werie^filed by public school districts and Regional Occu- 
pational Centers/Programs, both controlled by public school districts 
and subject to approval by the Department of Education. Well over 
half of these contracts wet:e for cosmetology programs; others ..v^ere 
for training programs in health careers, flight and ground school, 
sales and merchandising, business, and mechanics. Both the Office 



1. It has 'been argued that the public schools are profiting 

through this process, although the public institutions reply 
that the funds are heeded to cover administrative expense. 
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' of the Chancellor of the Cdinmunity Colleges and the Department of 
Education specify that cost per student hour paid under contract 
to a private school may not e'xeeed .the allowable ADA per student, 
nor exceed the amount charged a student enrolling directly in the 
school. . - . ^ * 

In 1973, Section 30133 was added to the Education tCode , which reads: 

Aay school district or districts any dommunity college 
. district or districts; any county superintendent or ^ 
superintendents; or the governing body of any agency 
maintaining a regional occupational center or program 
may contract with a private postsecondary school 
approved pursuant to the provisions of Chapter^l 
(commencing with Section 29001^ of Division 21 to ^ • 
provide vocational skill training authorized by this 
♦^■•code. ( 

This section of the Education Code has been interpreted by some 
as contradicting 'Article IX, Section 8 of the California State 
Constitution, which rfeads: . ^ 

No public money shall ever be appropriat^l^lnj^ the 
support of any sectarian or denominational school, or » 
any school not under the excilislve control of the 
officers of the public schools .... 

Those who favor private school Contracting argue that all schools 
authori2;ed under Division 21 are ultimately under the control of * 
the Superintendent .of Public Instruction, who is an officer of 
the public school system. It is further argued that Article IX . 
was certainly not intended to prevent indirect monies, such as 
State financial aid to students or contract funds, from flowing^ ttr . 
private schools. 

Those opposed to contracting cite the words, "e^lusive control," 
in Article IX as a basis for declaring this practice unconstitu- 
tional. Opponents also point out that students who enroll directly 
- in the private school pay full tuition, while' those in .public 
schools obtain identical training at little or no direct personal 
expense. - 

. Regardless of Article IX, Section 8, the. practice of contracting 
has been followed for many years, often involving large amounts of 
State money. In 1971, a medical-student contract program was 
authorized, to be administered by the Student Aid Commission. 
Under this program, the State would reimburse private medical 
schools in California which admitted additional students above a 

^ certain level. The school would receive approximately $10,000 
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per additional new student enrolled -^^er year in physician and 
surlleon programs. The medical schools at Stanford University, 
University of Southern California, and Loma Linda University, 
participated in th'is program. When questions arose concerning 
Doma Linda's practice of giving employment preference to membe: 
of the Seventh-Day Adventist Church, with which it is directly 
affiliated, the Student Aid Commission requested an Attorney 
General's opinion on the matter. Th6 result was as follows: 

On April J4, 1975, the Commission received an Attorney 
* General's opinion stating that although' Chapter 1282 
. (special legislation for Loma Linda) was ^intended to 
retroactively qualify Loma Linda Medical School for 
payments under the medical contract program, such 
payments would violate the CgJ-ifornia Constitution 
(Article XVI, Section 3^ and\^;^ Artica^e IX, Section 

X • • 



2. Article XVI, Sedtion 3: 

No money shall ever be appropriated or drawn from 
- ' the State Treasury for the purpose or benefit "of 

any corporation, association, asylum, hospital, or 
any other institution not undei: the exclusive 
management and control of the State as a State 
institution, nor shall any grant or .donation of 
.property ever be made thereto byN^he State, except 
that notwithstanding anything contained in this . 
or any other section of the Constitution. 

3. : Article XVI, Section 5: 

Neither the Legislature, nor any county, city 
and county » township, school district, or other 
municipal corporation, shall ^ver make an appro- 
priation^ or pay from any public fund whatever, 
or grant anything to or in aid of any religious 
.sect, church, creed, or sectar-ian purf)ose, or 
* help to* support or sustain any school,^ college,' 
university, hospital; or other institution 
controlled by any religious creed, cKurch, or^ 
sectarian denomination whatever; nor shall any ^ 
grant or donation of personal, property or real ^ 
estate ever be made by the State^, or any city, 
city and county, town, or other municipal 
corpo^tion for any religious creed, church, 
or sectarian purpose whatever • • , 

4* Article IX, Section 8, is quoted on the preceding page • 
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Becatise the unconstitutional argument' seemed much broader 
than just the Loma Linda problem, we addressed several 
questions ta the -legislative Counsel for clarification. 
The reply, received June 27, 1975, indicated all state 
payments to all medical schools under this program ^re 
^ unconstitutional^ 

No paymenfs^ave been made under the medical contract 
program during the current year and hone sliould be 
authorized in *fut1!re years. As a result, we have ^ 
recommended the funds be reappropriated for other 
purposes or returned to the General Fund surplus.^ 

Although Loma Linda subsequently withdrew frx)m the medical contract 
program, Stanford and the University of Southern California each 
have approximately twenty students attending classes who enrolled 
under the program. The continued training of these students 
represents an expenditure of approximately $1,000,000 per year for 
the two institutions. Stanford and USC have joined together for 
the purpose of suing the Student Aid Commission and the State of 
California for payment of these costs. The schpols claim that the ^ 
State broke its contractual agreement to pay the educational cost 
of .each new/ medical student in return for the school's refraining 
/from reducing enrollments in' their programs. According to an 
attorney for USC, the decision will center around the definition 
of "support" as used in the California Constitution. The forty 
students currently enrolled at Stanford ,and USC will continue to 
attend classes with endownent funds being used to cover the costs 
of training. * / 

Recently, the County^ Council of Sonoma County concluded that con- 
tracting with any private entity by a public school was unconsti*-^' 
tutional, based on Article IX, Section 8, of the Constitution. 
Subsequently, the owner of a cosmetology school in Santa Rosa 
(Sonoma County) requested an Attorney General's opinion on this 
decision. In March 1976, the California Association of Schools of 
Cosmetology (CASC) filed suit for declaratory relief^ against ^ 
Sonoma County, the Department of Education, and the State of Cali- 
fornia. The Association argues th^t. contracting id constitutional 
because the public schools control all aspects .of the training and 
contract monies are used for a public purpose. 



IF 

5. Report of the Legislative Analyst to the Joint Legislative 
Budget Conanittee, February 1976, pp. 934-935. 

6. Declaratory Relief: A decision by a court determining how 

the law will apply to a set of facts. ( Not a legal definition.) 



* 



m 

When and if the suit goes to trial, the judge can be expected to 
issue an official ruling on the constitutionality of public schools 
contracting with private entities for educational services, 7 




7. Appendix V enumerates some of .the sections in Division 21 of 
the Education Code that might.be affected if the judge makes 
a decision. 
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IX. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



* * 

A. Conclusions" 

it 

As summarized in the introductory chapter and discussed in det^ail in 
the body of the report, thl.^" study offers the following seven major 
conclusions: 

1. Compared to othez;^ states. California laws regulating 
private institutions are among the oldest in the 
nation. Moreover, California is one of the feV 
states which fund the activities of the agency 
responsible for regulating private education solely 
through the licensure fees from these schools. 

* m 

2. Continued inaction by state governments—including 
California — to enact consumer-oriented legislation 
to regulate private institutions could lead to the 
preemption* of current State laws by more stringent 
federal laws. " . ^ 

3. California has the largest number of private insti- 
tuti(5ns ih the nation. In terms of both quality , 
of educational program and numbers of students 
enrolled, these -institutions make a significant 
contribution to California postsecondary education. 

In seeking to improve the operation and effectiveness 
of Division 21 of the Education Code these contri- 
butions must be recognized and protected. 

r . • 

4. There are major deficiencies in the administration 
and enforcement of Division These include an 
unresponsiveness to the needs of the student 
consumer, an unresponsiveness to and nonrepresenta- 
tion of the- needs of the private school segment, an 
absence of aggressive enforcement of existing . / 
regulations, ^ind an absence of centralized authority 
and responsibility for the supervision and regulation 
of private institutioils. 

( 

I 

Three factors contribute to this situation: (a) the 
limited budget of the Bureau of School Approvals ' 
* • for the administration of Division 21, (b) the 

subsidiary role of the Bureau within the Department 
^ of Education, and- (c) the Department of Education's 
, primary concern with elementary and secondary 
education. 
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5* The "A'-S" provision of Division 21 permits 

degree-granting institutions to be established * 
In California by applicants who possess $50 ,000 
of real and personal property to be used 
'exclusively for educational purposes. The 
provision contains loopholes which might allow 
unscrupulous persons to 'establish and operate 
schools at the expense of the student, in par- 
ticular » and the public interest, in. general* 

However I the concept of the provision as # 

an open door for innovative alternative schools 
' should be retained since it provides an important 
vehicle for change in California postsecondary 
education. 

6* Divisiou 21 does not provide adequate protection 
for the student consumer. It does not address 
such problems as the student attending a school 
which closes in mid-term; hard-sell techniques 
used by commissioned school representatives; 
the absence of requii:ements for the maintenance 
of student records; and a limited disclosure 
requirement for institutions which requires only 
a statement of the total financial obligation 
that a stydent will incur upon enrollment. 

7. Private institutions which are accredited- by 
recognized national or regional agencies are, 
in practice, considered to \>e exempt from the 
provisions of Division 21. The effect of this 
practice is to delegate the Staters responsi- 
bility for overseeing the operation of private 
Institutions to independent nongovernmental 
agencies • 



B. Recommendations^ 

In response to these conclusions, and based upon the analysis presented 
in the report, this study reconmiends that the Legislature undertake a 
complete revision of both Division 21 and the process by which it is 
implemented and administered. This revision should promote the inte- 
gration of private institutions ^(particularly vocational/technical 
schools) into California's ^postsecondary education system; provide an 
appropriate regulatory agency that 'is responsive to the needs of both 
the producer and consumer of private education; and foster and improve 
the educational programs and services of private ^.nstitut ions while 
protecting the citizens of Caljffomia from fraudulent or substandard 
eperations. 
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These revisions in Division 21 should provide for the following 



1* The current responsibilities of the Bureau of .School 
Approvals should be transferred to the Council for 
Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions. The 
Council should become an administrative agency 
•directly responsible to the Legislature and the 
Governor. Members oiv the Council should be appointed 
by the Legislature and the Governor, with a predomi- 
nance of public members over representations from 
the private institutions. The Council should be 
• completely independent of the Department of Education. 
The Council should meet as often as it deems 
necessary to carry out its^duties and responsi- 
bilities. The Council should appoint and may remove 
a director, and the director should appoint persons 
to such' staff positions as the Council may authorize. 

2. The activities of the agency responsible for 
administering Division 21 should be funded through 
the State's General Fund.afe well as through 
reimbursements from licensure fees. 

3. The provision for degree-'granting institutions 
should be revised so that: ,(a) The "full disclosurd" 
requirement is considered the major element in 

each institution*^ application for authorization to - 
operate. This provision should be revised so, that 
the State can verify the accuracy of the "full 
disclosure" sta^etaent prior to the opening of the 
institution^ and every three years thereafter, 
(b) The lodph/les in the $50,000 requirement should 
be eliminated. ^ institution should be required to 
inaintain $50,000 in total net worth, to be used 
exclusively for legitimate educational purposes. 
Each institution should be required to file a 
financial statement certified by a Certified Public 
Accountant with the Initial application, and every 
three years thereafter'. This $5Q,000 in assets 
should be maintained in Califotnia for as long as 
the school is IJ^censed to operate in the S^te. 

4. Several important consumer protection provisions 
should be added to the Education Code , includihg: 
(a) the development of a statewide student tuition 
indemnification jSla^; (b) a tuition refund schedule 
directly proportionate to the amount of the course 
completed, until the student has completed 50 percent 



changes .in particular: 




of the course; ,(c) 4 six-day cooling-off period 
following the initiil visit to a campus by a 
student who has signed a contract and began 
tuition payments, prior to visiting the cajnpus; 
(d) a central agency for handling student com- 
plaint; (e) permanent maintenance of student 
records;. and (f) complete disclosure of 
information to students by all private t>ost- 
secondary insti^tutions. 

5. While the State may use accreditation as evidence 
of compliance with its minimum educational 
stan\lards, the State should not abr*ogate its 
responsibility by using accreditation as a 
substitute for independent review and action. 
Accordingly, the Education Code should be 
revised to clQarly indicate that» while the 
State may accept accreditation by a recognized 
national or regional agency as evidence of the 
institution's conformance to the minimum 
standards as set forth by the State agency, the 
use of this accredited status is. permissive^ not 
mandatory » and the State agency may require 
additional evidence or may undertake its own 
Investigation if it so desires. 
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APPENDIX A 



DIVISION 2T OF THE 
EDUCATION CODE 



DIVISION 21. PRIVATE EDUCATIONALJNSTITUTIONS 

Chapter 1. Private Collegea /Schools and • 
Inatitutiona >Sen^ally 



Article 1. general Proviaiona 



Lagialative Intent ^ ¥ 

29001.. It is the intent of this Legi,slature to encou^g;ge^rivatel3r^ 
supported education and protect the. integrity orf degrees and diilomas 
conferred by privately supported as well j5 teublicly 8i4)port^d educational 
inatitutiona. ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

It is alao the intent of the Ljgislaturir^o encourage the recognition 
by tax-supported institutions, of wd^ comnl^d and degrees and diplomas 
issued by privately supported inst^i^tions/ to^ the end that students nay 
have aqual opportunities fox* equal accompliahmant and ability. 

In th« present perixjd the ^ead for educational se.rvJLcea for the youth 
ia so gr«»t that it cannot be rfet by tax-aupported ina.tituti,pns ailone. The 
contribution of privately supported educational instiJ;utionai to the preaerva- « 
tion of our liberties is essential. These objectives -can beet be acjiieved 
by protecting the integrity of degrees and diplomas issued by such institutions 

^ y • ■ . ■ - » 

"v. ^ ^ 

Definitions ^ 

29002.' As used in this article "degree" jieina any "academic degree" 
or "hanorary degree" or title of any designation^ mark, appellation, series 
of letters or words such as, but not limited to» associate, bachelor, master, 
-doctor or fellow which signifies, purports or is generally taken to signify 
satisfactory completion of the requirements of an academic, educational, 
technological, or professional program of study .beyond the secondary school 
level or is a recoghiaed honorary title conferred for some meiiitorious 
recognition. 

As used in this article "diploma" means any '^diploma," "certificate," 
"transcript," "document," or other writing in any language other than a 
degree representing that any perstin has completed any course of study beyond 
hi^ school. ^ 

Any person, firm, association, partnership, or corporation qualifying ^ 
undef- this division to issue "degrees" or "diplomas". is considered as being 
> authorized to issue appropriate related documents, setting forth the training 
and attendance completed isy students enrolled in the course of study. 

Graduation from high school or its equivalent need not be nor purport 
to be a prerequisite for undertaking or completing such course of study. 



« 
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Sxcluolon Froa T«ni "Diplosa" 

29003. Notwitjiatandinff the provision of Section 29002, "diploma" does 
not include a certificate of graduation issued in connection with the educa- 
tional requirements of Section 29^1.5 of the Business and Professions Code; 
provided, that such certificate is delivered solely to the Psychology Examining 
Comaittee, to be retained in its file until such time as' the recipient may 
pass the examination of said examining coomittee, at which time said certificate 
or a duplicate thereof, shall be delivered to him. 

Exclusion From Term "Diploma" 

29004, Notwithstanding the^ provisions of Section 29002, "diploma' does 
not include a document evidencing completion of a course of in-service 
training given by any person, firm, association, partnership, or corporation, 
if all of the following conditions apply: 

• (a) The /courss ot in««ervice training is given in connection with the 
primary business or purpose of the person, firm, aaaociation, partnership, or 
corporation, and such primary business or purpose is not education. 

(b) The course of in-service training and the document is given only 
to'eanioyees of such person, firm, association, partnership, or corporation, 
or to employees or representatives of customers of such person, firm, associa- 
tion, partnersJiip or corporation. 

(c) No charge is asked or collected from the persona taking the course 
or receiving the document. 

(d) The document issued for in-service training is a certificate which- . 
atttt forth the exten> of attendance or performance or both in an ^a of, 
training. . .. 

» 

" (e) All statements made on the certificate are truthful. 



Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions 

» 

2900^. (a) There ia in the Department of Education a Council for 
Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions consisting of the Director of 
Education/or his awignee and 12 additional members who shall be JPPjinted 
• by the Director of Education, subject to the concurrence of the State Board 
of fidttcation, as foUows: 

(1) Six members who ahaU be administrative heads of institutions 
operating under the authority of Section 29025 or Section 29025. One such 
membar shall be seLeCted from a school or college operating under paragraph 
U) o5 aubdivision (a) of Section 29025 «id on. shall be the -^^^""^"J.^^J 
head of a school or college operating under subdivision (b), (c), or 

* slJtiSn 2902?: Except as provided elsewhere in this section, no person ehall 
bl iiSibla fir l^pointaen? if he is the administrative head of an institution 
ittJorSed exSuIiSely under the provisions of paragraph (3) of subdivision 

^ Ca) of Section 29023* 
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(2) Six shall represent the public* Four members shall be appointed . 
vriliQ have ^ strong interest in developing private postsecondary academic, 
vocational^ technical, and profeaaional education; two members representing 
the public shall representatives of business and labor that employ sub- 
stantial numbers of persons m positions requiring vocational and technical 
skills. • . ^ 

(3) In addition, the following shall serve as ex officio members of ' 
the council: ^ 

(i) The Director of the Department of Consumer Affairs^ < 
Cii) The Chief of the Division of Apprenticeship Standards* 
(iii) One administrative hekd of an institution operating exclusively 
under the provisions of paragraph (3) of *oubdi vision (a) of Section 29023 
appointed by the Director ^f Education: such appointment shall no longer be 
'made when all such institutions have qualified under other provisions of the 
cQde* ' ) 

Sx officio members have no vote. , I 

(b) The first members shall be appointed on or before January 1^, 1973$ 
and the Director ox Education shall designate* tlie date of the first meeting 
of the cOxmcil* 

The terms of office of the members of the council shall commence on 
January 13« 1973* and the memoera shall enter upon their terms of office by 
lot so that the terms of four members shall expire on 'January 15 1 197^^; the 
« terms of fo.ur members shall expire on Januray 13% 1975; and the terms four 
Mobtra 9hMll expire on January 15 1 1976. 

Thereafter « the terms of the members of the council shall be three years* 
No appointee shall serve on the council for more thian six. consecutive years. ^ 

No person, shai^l be deemed to be a member; o^ the coimcil until his appoint^- 
ment has been concitrred in by the State Board of Education, which shall take 
action regarding such appointment at the board meeting next fo4»lowing the 
appointment • 

' At the first meeting of the council , and annually thereafter, the members 
shall select one of their nxunber to serve as chairman and one to serve as 
vice chairman. The vice chairman shall preside over all meetings of the 
council in the absence of the chairman. ^ 

^ (c) Any vacancy on the council shall be filled in tKe same manner as 
provided for appointment of council members in^ubdi vision (a). The appointee 
to fill a vacancy shall hold office only for {he balance of the luiexpired term* 

(d) Appointed members of the council shall receive no compensation but 
shall receive their actual' exponscs for attendance st official council meetings 
and when on official council business approved by the Director of Education, 
not to exceed Boaftdof Control expense allowances. 
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(#) TlM eouncll ahall d«termina the time and place of council meetings - 
which ahall not 1)e fever than six times in each calendar year. 

it) The council shall advise the Director of Education on the eatabli^i^ . 
Mnt of policy for th^ admixaistration of this article and on the adoption 6f 
regulations governing the exercise of authority conferred on the Director 
of 'Education by this article and on any action by the Direc tor of Education 
to grant, deny, suspend, or withdraw recognition of courses or schools pursuant 
to this article* All advice communicated to the Director of Education shall 
be adopted .by ^An affirmative vote of a majority of the ^embership of the 
council, and ahall be in writing. 

(g) The Director of Education, with the advice of the council, shall: 

- . * (1) Satablisb policy for the administration of this chapter. 

(2) Adopt regulations -not ixico^istent with this chapter governing the 
exercise of authority conferred by this article which shall be adopted -in \ 
accordance with Chapter ^.5 (commencing with Section 11371) of Port 1 of 
i}i vision 3 of Title 2 of the Government Code^ ^ 

(3> Prepare, annually, a proposed bixdget for the support of the activities 
of the Department tff Education pursuant to this article. The proposed budget 
shall^be presented to the council for its review and recommendations. 

m 

(b) The Director of Education shall: 

■> 

(1) Advise the council prior to promulgating any rules or regulations 
pursuant to this section and prior to instituting any action to deny, suspend, 
or withdraw recognition of courses of schools pursuant to this article* 

C2) Take into consideration the advice of the council on all matters . 
where the council is authorized by this section to communicate advice to the 
Director of Education. ^ 

(i) The Director of Education may impanel special committees of technically 
qualified persons to assist him and the council in the development of standards 
for courses and the evaluation of any course or, school applying for recognition 
pursuant to subdivision (a)(2) of Section 29023 and Section 29025. The special 
committees shall make such inspections and studies aa may be necessary to enable 
them to advise the council and the Director of Education in regard to action to 
be taken in any particular situation. Menkens of these special committees 
shall not be connected in any way with a school which is the subject of in- 
spection or investigation. The members of the special committees shall serve 
at no expenae to the state. ( 

r 

Right to Form Corporation for Educational Institution 

' 29016* A corporation may be f ormedf pursuant to this article for the 
purpoae of establishing, conducting, and maintaining an educational institution 
offering courmea of inatruction beyond high school, and issuing or conferring 
a diploma or degree. Such institutions shall include, but not be limited to, 
Mminmriea of learning, apecialized educational institutions, junior colleges, 
colleges, and universities, offering courses beyond high school. 
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C«npliance with Corpo^atioM Codb; Articles of Incorporation 

29017* A corporation formed pursuant to this article shall compl>.yith 
Chapter 1 (coffloericing with Section 300) of Part 2, Division 1, Title 1 of the 
Corporations Code, except that in lieu of the requirements of Sections 501 to 
305t inclusive, the articles of incorporation sh^ll state: 

(a) The-narte of the corpdration* 

(b) The purpose for which it is organized^ 

* \ ' ' 

(c) The county in the sly^te where the principal office for the trans- 
action of the business of the corporatiox^ is to be relocated*^ g 

(d) The names, residence address and number of its directors at the time 
of its incorporation. Provision may be made that the^number of directors may 
be established by the bylaws; provided, that the numbelc^ directors may not 
be less than five. 



Shares .of "iit 

'29di8 (a) If a corporation formed pursuant to this article is to be 
Authorised' to issue shares of stock, the articles of incorporation shall state 
the to5tal nuirber of shares which the corporation shall have authority to issue 
and <1) the aggregate par value, if any, of all sh^es, and the par value of 
each of the shares, or (2) a statement that all the ahares are to be without 
par value jLid except as herein provided shaU be treated for aU purposes aa 
being incorporated pursuant to Division 1 (commencing with Section 300) of 
Title 1 of the Corporations Code. . ^ 

(b) If a corporation formed pursuant to this article is to be authorized 
as a nonprofit corooration without authority to issue shares of 8toc.c, the 
articles of incorporation shall so state and except as herein proyided^aUch 
corporation shall be treated f'or all purposes as being inctfrporated pjjriuant 
to Part 1 (embracing Sections 9000 to 9802, inclusive; of Div;iaion 2 of TJtle 1 
oft$he Corporations Code and shall have the g«meral powers granted by Section 
10206 of the Corporations Code. V . /* 

Exclusion of Religious Instruction by Bona Fide Church or 
Religious Institution from Provisions 

29020. The provisions of Sections 29003 to 29010, inclusive, do not 
ribnly to' any 'dinloma or course of instruction given by a bona fide chUrch 
S religioii dekomination if such course is limited to instS-uctions in the 
principles of that church or denomination or to ciui^es oifered pursuant . . 
to Section -2789 of the Business and Prefessicns Code, and the diploma is / 
limited to evidence of completion of that course. 
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Honorary Degrtta, Diploma* or Ctrtificatta ^ * 

29022, Mo person, fim, aaaociation, partnerahip or corporation^nay 
iasue or confer any honorary dagree, diploma or cartificatt whatsoavar 
unleaa auch dagrta, diploma or certificata clearly and plainly stataa on ita 
face that it ia honorary. ~ 

No paraon ahall use, in connection with any businesa or profesaion, . 
•ny titla or deaignation aigr^fying that ha haa been awarded any degree, \ 
diploma, or certificate which clearly and plainly atates on ita face that 
it is honorary. Nothing in thia aection, however, prohibita the- uae of an 
honorary degree when svwh use doea not imply that' the user' poasesses an 
•conomically valuable profesaional or technical skill. 

RattHirementa for laauing or Conferring an Academic or Honorary Degree ^ 
or Diploma 

- 29023« Except aa otherwiae provided by law, no peraon, firm, aaaociation, 
partnership or corporation may issue, confer or award an academic or honorary 
"degree" or "title" (meaning any deaignation, mark, appellation,, aeriee of 
lettera or worda such as, but hot limited to, associate, bachelor, master t, 
doctor of fello-rf) which signifies, purports or is generally taken to signify 
aatiafactory completioir of the requirements of an. academic, technological, or 
profaaaional program of atudy beyond the aecondary school^ level unleas auch 
person, firm, aaaociation, partnership or corporation meets the requirements 
of sny one of the three subdivisions of subdivision (a) this aection. 

No peraon, firm, association, partnership or corporation may issue, 
confer, or award any "diploma" bearing the worda diploma., certificate, trans- 
cript, docttwnt or other writing, other than the awarding.of a "degree" 
title, repreaarfting that any peraon haa completed any course of atudy beyond 
high achool unless -aulsh peraon, firm; aaaociation, partnership or corporation 
marts the requiremanS^of paragraph (2) of aubdiviaion (a) of thia »«ction or 
o^ of the aubdiviaiona (b),-(c) or (d) of thia aection or Section 29025. 

X' (a) (i) A peraon, firm, aaaociation, partnership or corporation which 
at tha^ time of the issuance of a "degree" has full accreditation of the 
institution, program, or specific course of atudy upon which the "degree is 
based by a national or applicable regional accrediting agenABrecognixed by 
the United Statea Department of Health, Education, ai^ W«lWf » /^.fv 
cation, and provided further that the educational ^n^tiiafidfi/ has filed with 
the Superintendent of Ptiblic Instruction an affidavit by thai administrative head 
of the institution stating that the institution is so accredited. 

(2) A person, firm, association, partnership or corporation approved 
by the Superintendent of Public -Irvatruction to award or iaaue specified degrees. 
Such permission shall be granted by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for one year upon the initial approval and shall be granted for periods of three 
years upon each subsequent renewal, subject to the p^ment of an annual fee 
pursuant to paragraph (2) of subdivision (a) oi Sectron .o027. App^i.-cioa 
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fop •uch authorization shall be on fomn fumiahed by the State Oapartment 
of iJducation. the SuperintenH-tnt of Public Instruction shall not approve an 
institution to iadue degreei uncil it is determined, baaed oa infjjrmation 
subn}.tted tp him, that the -i-jUtu'ticn has the facilities, financial resources, 
administrative capabilities, faculty, and other neceaaary educational expertise 
and resources to afford students and require of students the completion of a 
prograa of education which 'will pfepare them for the attainment of a recog- 
nized professional, vocAt'.vn.:: , or educational objective, including, but not 
limited to, a degree; and tr.-: curriculum is consistent in quality with curricula 
offered by estaWished institutions that issue the approoriate degree upon 
the satisfactory completion thereof. For the purpose ot this subdivision 
the Superintendent of Public Instruct ion .may compare with the requirements 
and standards an accrediting agency ger.ii^lly accepted by the class of 
institution concerned. This shall include Tfte determination that the course 
for which the degre* is.granteid achievesits professed or. claimed objective 
for higher education. The provisions of Chapter 5 (commencing with 'Section 
11500) of Part 1 of Division 5 of Title 2 of the Government Code shall be 
applicable to any determination of the Superintendent of Public Inatr;iction 
made pursuant to this subdivision. 

Those institutions authorized to confer . degrees pursuant to this sub- 
division mav also be authorized by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to issue diiJlomas for th« completion of courses of study, within their approved 
degree program, but which- do not fully meet the degree requirements. 

(3) A corporation which has filed with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction an affidavit by the president or other head of the corporation, 
stating that the corporation owns an interest in real or personal property 
or both real and personal property used exclusively for the purpose of^edu- 
cation, of a fair market value of not less than fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000). Such affidavit shall be accompanied by an appraisal by a state 
inheritance tax wpraiser appointed for the county in which the institution 
is 16cated, describing the real or personal property or both, and showing the 
;p^ue of the interest of the corporation therein to be at least fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000).' The value of the interest of the property required to be 
owned by the corporation ior* the purposes of this section shall bi deemed to 
be the appraised value of tlie int«rest owned by the corporation less the 
unpaid balance on any note secured oy a mortgage or deed of trust thereon 
or the unpaid balance on a contract of sale thereof. Such a corporation 
shall file a statement of "full disclosure" by recording with the county 
recorder, in the county in which the school operates, an affidavit describiog 
the institutional objectives and proposed methods of acMeving them, the 
curriculum, instruction, faculty (with qualification), physical facilities, 
administrative personnel, educational records, tuition and fee schedule, ' 
scholastic regulations, diplomas ."•d degrees to be conferred, graduation 
requirements and financial stability. Certified copies of all statements 
and affidavits required stc be filed by this section shall be forwarded by 
United States mail to the Deoartment of Sducution' witnin '+8 hours after the 
filings are made with the county recovder. Filing pursuant to this section 
shall not be interpreted to m-an, and it shall be unlawful for any corporation 
to expressly or impliedly re^jrejent by any means whatsoeve^ that the State 
Of California, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, thS-tote Board ^ 

t 
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of Edueationt tha Califorina State Department of Sducation^ or any division 

or bureau thereof, has made any evaluation, recognition^ accreditation, approval, 

or endorsement of the coxirse of study* 

(b) A hospital licensed mider ^the provisions of Division 2, Chapter 2 
(eomaencing vith Section 1^) of the Health and Safety Code, which issues 
diplocsas in connection with the operation of a hospitad* 

(c) A person, firm, association, partnership or corporation which is 
accredited, approved, or licensed by a state board or agency as a 'school and 
which issues^ ors- confers diplomas in the profession, vocation or occupation 
controlled by the board or agency accrediting, approving, or licensing it; 
provided, that this subdivision shall not be construed as authorizing the 
issuing of a diploma whicH is not customarily granted for the training given 
and which is limited to the profession, vocation or occupation 'controlled by 
the accreditizig, approving, or licensingpVbard* 

(d) A person, firm, association, partnership, or corporation which^at^^ 
the time of the issuance of a ''diploma^** as defined in Section 29002, has 
accreditation of the institution, program or specific course of study upon 
which the *''dipiqaa" is based by a national or applicable regional accrediting 
agency recognized by the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare,* Office of Education and the administrative head of the institution 
has filed with the Superintendent of Public Instruction during the current 
calendar year the following affidavits: 

(1) Verification that each course of study for which a diploma is 
issued is so accredited* 

(2) Verification that the institution is financially capable of ful- 
filling its commitments for its accredited courses » 

(3) Verification that the institution does not utili^ advertising of 
any type u^hich is erroneous or misleading, either by actual statement, 
Ottisaion, or^ intimation* 

(k) Verification that the institution has and maintains a policy in 
reference to refund of the unused portion of tidtion fees and other charges 
in the event the student fails to enter the course, or with^aws therefrom 
at any time prior to completion of the course* Such a policy shall set forth 
a minimum standard of refunds in accordance with rules an)| regulations adopted 
by tha Superintendent of Public Instruction* 

Affidavits required by this subdivision shall be filed on an annual basis* 



Exempts Three*- and Four-year Accredited Law Schools Jrom Provisions of 29023(a) 

29024« The provisions of aubdiviaion (a) of Section 2<)023 shall not 
apply to any **degree'* or **title** awarded by any school accredited pursuant to 
the provisions of subdivision (g) (1) and (2) of Section 6o60 of the Business 
and Professions Code* 
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Approval of Coursea of Education Leading to Educational, Profeaoional or 

* Vocational objectiTej Criteria ' 

4 " 29025. Except as otherwise provided for in this code, no course of 
•dvcation or training leading to an educational, technological, professional 
or vocational objective shall be offered, and no diploma or honorary degree 
shaU be issued or conferred, by any person, firm, association, partnership, 
corporation, or other entity which has not been approved by 'the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Application for such approval shall b? made in writing 
on application forms provided by the Department of Education, pending final 
approval of new or added courses of instruction, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction may issue a temporary approval upon submission of the complete 
application. A temporary approval shall be for. a period of one year,- subject 
to prior termination or conversion to annual approval basis by the Superintendent 
of ^lia- Instruction. Any extension of a temporary approval on an annual ' 
basis shall require an annual fee. Courses offered for adults by any parochial 
or denoniinatiohal school, or persona, firms, aaaociationa, partnerships, or 
corporations that have met the requiremehts of other sections of this .division, 
or are offered solely for avocational or recreational purposes, will not be 
required to be approved under this section. * 

The Superintendent of Public Insti-uction may approve the application . 
for recognition of such courses for a period of one year and shall grant 
subsequent approvals on an annual basis when an. institution is found by the 
Department of Education to -meet the following criteria: 

(1) The courses, curricultan, and instruction are consistent in quality, 
" content, and length with similar courses in public schools or other private 

schools, or both, in the state, with recognized accepted atandardsi or that J 
the course, curriculum; and instruction meet recognized accepted standards 
for reaching the professed or claimed objective for that particular course. 

(2) There is in the institution adequate space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel to provide training of the quality needed 

• to attain the objective of that particular course. 

(3) Educational and experience qualifications of directors, administrators, 
. and instructors are adequate. 

(U) The institution maintains written records of the student's pre^ous 
educflition and training with recognition where applicable. ^ 

(5) A copy of the course outline, schedule of tuition, fees and other 
charges, regulations pertaining to tardiness, absence, grading policy and rules 
of operation and conduct is available to Students upon enrollment. 

(6) The institution maintains adequate records to show attendance, 
progress, and grades. 

(7) The institution complies with all local city, county, municipal, 
state and federal regulations such as fire, building, and sanitation codes. 
The Depart- ni of Education may require evidence of compliance. 
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(8) Th« iMtitution ia fin«ici*lly capabU of fulfilling its coounitm«nt> • 
for its approved coursaa* 

* 

(9) UpM institution does not utilize advertising of any* type which is ' 
•rronaotia or adaleading, eitjher by actual statement, ommission; or intimation. 
With respect to a school having couraes approved by the Superintendetit of 
Public Instruction, the school can advertise to the *tfect that the particular 
course has been approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

(10) The institution does not' exceed enrollment facilitiea and equipment* 

^ (11) The institution's administrator, director, owner, and instructors 
are of good reputation and character. . 

(12) The institution has and maintains a policy in reference to refund 
of the unused portion of tuition fees and other charges in the event t^^-^ 
student fails to enter the course, or .withdraws therefrom at any time i»ior to 
completion of the course.' Such a policy shall set forth a minimum standard 
of refunds in accordance with rules, and regulations adopted by the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

KiXi) The institution designates an agent for service of process within 
the stjate. 

» 

(Ik) In any written contract or agreement for a course bf study with an 
institution there shall be included on the first page pf such agreement or 
"contract, in 1^-point boldface print or larger, the following statement: 

*'Aqj queationa or problems concerni^ig this school which have 
not been satisfactorily answered or resblved by the institution 
should 'be greeted to the Director of Education, Dkpartme^t of 
Sducatitm, Sacramento, California, 958l^-" . ' ! ' 

la addition, euch written contracts or agreements shall specify, on the same 
page of the contract or a^preement i^ which the student •s signature is required, 
the total financial obligation that the stuSent will incur upon enrollment 
in the institution in numbers or letters, or both, which are of larger print 
than the rest of the contract or agreel^ent. 

UpSn'c2q)letion of training, the'^nstitution may award a "diploms," as 
defined in Sectiog 29002, to the student indicating the training and attendance 
completed. ^' 

The proWsions of Chapter 5-.CQ«amencing with Section 11500) of Part 1 
of Division 3 of Title 2 of the QoWfrnaent^ Code .shall be applicable to any 
determinatloa of the Superintendent(-of Public Instruction made puryiant to 
this section. ^ 

Sections 1292, 1293,' and 129^* of the ^^Bor Code shall not appiynto work 
•xperience' education programs established purn>wnt •mention, provided 

there is continuous and competent supervision by a quaxiiAed person. ^ 
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Pirmits to Sell Correapondence Coursee; Hequirementa for Permit? Appropriation 
of Feee 

29026* No person t either on hia own behalf or as the representative of 
any privately conducted correspondence school or of any private person, firm, 
association, partnership, or corporation whatever, shall, by personal contact, 
in California, solicit ^the sale of or solicit and sell any correspondence 
course of. study beyond ^high school, of high school level, or below high school 
level, for a remuneration or other consideration to be provided for such 
course, unless he holds a valid pemit to engage in such activity issued by 
the State Board of Education* The State Board of Education may delegate its 
authority to iHsut this permit to the State Superintendent of Public Izistruc- 
tion» 

The State Board of Education, or the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, if such authority has been delegated by the State Board of Educa* 
ti^on, shall promptly dause to be prepared, and shall, pursuant to this section, 
issue appropriate permits authorizing the holder to engage in the solicitation 
of sales and the. selling of such coiirses of stud^* 

/ No person shall be* issued a permit except upon the submission of satis- 
latxory evidence of good moral character, 
* 

A permit shall be valid for the calendar year in which it is issued 
unless sooner revoked or suspended by the State Board of Education for fraud 
or misrepresentation in connection with the solicitation for the sale or the 
3ale of any course of^study, or for the existence of any conl, :ion in respect 
• to the permittee or the school he represents which, if in existence at the 
c-time the permit was iasuad would have been ground for deninl of the permit*^ 

\ The application for'^a permit shall be made by the persoa who proposes to 
ingage in the activities of soliciting or selling -in those cases where such' 
activities are to be conducted in the person's own behalf. Where the person 
for whom the issuance of a permit is sought is to engage in the activities as 
a repr^entative, tha application shall be made by the correspondence school 
ordther person, firm, association, rartnership, or corporation for and on behalf 
of the person to serve as its representative. Applications shall be submitted 
on forms to be furnished by the I/epartment of Education. The original api^ 
lication, renewal applicartions when renewed on a continuoys basis, and appli- 
cations for additional sales permits shall.be accompanied by an application 
fee in an amount established ptorsuant to subdivision (e) of Section 29027. 
Fees required by this section are hereby appropriated in augmentation of the 
appxjjpriation for aupporif o: the Department of Education current at the date 
of issuance of the: St.-^te Contro^ller 's receipt thereof as may be designated 
by the Department * of Educv^tion prior to their deposit in the State Troaaury 
and shall be nonrefundable irrespectiye of whether or not a permit is subse- 
quently issued. 

^ The application shall, tc accompanied by a bond executed by good and 
efficient sureties naking provision lor r;J.l indemi i*ic<>tioa of any person 
for any material loss suffered r^s a result of any fraud or misrepreeentatioa 
tiaed in connection with the solici cation l^or the sale or the sale of any 
course of study. The term of the bond shall extend over the period of the 
permit. The bond may be supplied by the correspondence school or other person. 
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fina; association, partnership, or cozrporation, or by the person for whom 
issuance of the permit is sought, and aiay extend to cover either an individual 
such parson or to provide blanket coverage for all persons to be engaged 
as repressntatives of a correspondence school or other person, firm, associa- 
tion, paz^nership or corporation in the solicitation for sale or the sale of 
eorrespoadance courses of study in California. Any bond shall provide for 
liability in the penal sum of one thousand ^dollars (Si. 000) for each represen- 
tative to whom coverage is extaifded by its terms* Neither the principal nor 
surety on iki)ond may terminate the coverage of the bond except^ upon giving 
30 days* prior written notice to ti^e State Board of Education* 

The pen&ittee shall carry the permit with him for identification purposes 
when engaged in the solicitation of sales and the selling' of correspondence 
courses of study* 

Any contract for or in connection with a course of study with a correspon- 
dence school, or represet^tative thereof, shall' be voidable at The option^of 
the purchaser if the representative of any person selling or administering 
such course of study, or the representative of such firm, association, partner- 
ship or corporation was not the holder of a permit as required by this section 
at the tioe that such representative negotiated the contract for ^r sold such 
coiirse* 

« 

In any written contract or agreement for a -course of study with a corres- 
pondence school there shall be included on the first page of such agreement 
or contract in 14-point bold face print or larger, the following statement: 

^Any questions or jproblems concerning this school which have 
not been satisfactorily answered or resolved by the 8chQ)l 
e^hould be directed to the Director of Education, Departpient 
of Education, Sacramento, California, 9^1^*** 

In addition, such written contracts or agreement^ shall specify, on the same 
page of the contract or agreement in which the student's signatxire is required, 
the total financial obligation that the student will incur upon enrollment 
in the correspondence school in numbers or letters, or both, which are of larger 
print than the rest of the contract or agreement. 

* 

The judgment rendered in any actiozi maintained for any material loss 
suffered as a result of any fraud or misrepresentation used in coanection 
with the solicitation for the sale or the sale of any course of study shall, 
if the plaintiff is the prevailing party, include court costs including a 
reasonable attorney's fee fixed by the court. 

The provisions of Chapter 5 (commencing with Section 11^) of Part 1 
of Division 3 of Title 2 pf the Govcrni.ient Code shall be applicable to any 
detemination of the State Board of Education made pursuant to this section. 

The issuance of a permit pursuant to this section shall not be interpreted 
as, and it ahall be unlawful for any individual holding any such permit to 
expressly or impliedly represent by any means whatever that the Superintendent 
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of ?ublic Inatruptionr the Stat* Board 3f Education, or the Department of 
Education haa madCi any evaluation, recognition, 'accreditation or endorsement 
of any correap once nee cource of study being offered for oale by the individual. 

It ahall be unlawful for any individual holding a permit under this section 
and for any salesman, agent or representative of such individual to expressly 
or impliedly represent by any means whatever that the issuance of the permit 
constitutes an assurance by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
State Board of Education, or the State Departqent of Education that any 
correspondence course of study being offered for sale by the individual will 
provide and require of the student a course of education or training necessary . 
to reach a professional, educational, or vocational objective, or will result 
in membership in any union or similar organi'zation or will result in employ*^ 
ment or personal earnings for the student. 

The issuance of a permit under this section, and the possession thereof, . 
by an individual, shfl5.1 be evidence only that the surety bond prescribed by 
this Section has been issued with rjespect to th^ possessor and that he has 
submitted aatisfactory evidence of good moral charaj;^r. 

Permits to Solicit or Sell Enrollments in Privately Conducted Resident School* * 

29026.5 No person, either on his own behalf or as the representative of 
any privately conducted i^eaidont school located within or outside of California 
or of any private person, firm, association, partnership or corporation what- 
ever, shall, by personal contact with any person in California at a places away 
from the instructional site of .the school, S9lit;it or sell enrollment in any 
course of study leading to an educational, technological, professional, or 
vocational objective beyond high school, to or for adults, for a remuneration 
or other consideration to be provided for such course xinlesa he holds a valid 
permit to engage in such activity issued by the State Board of Education. The 
State Board of Education may delegate its authority to issue such permit to 
th^ State Superintendent of Public Instruction* 

The State Board of Education, or the State Superix^tendent of Public 
Instruction, if such authority has been delegated by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, shall promptly cause to be prepared, and shall, pursuant to this 
section, issue appropriate permits authorizing the holder to engage in the 
solicitation of sales and the selling of such courses of study away from the 
premises of the school. ^ 

No person shall be issued a permit except upon the submisaion cf satis- 
factory evidence of good moral character. 

A permit shall be valid for 'the calendar, year in which it is issued 
unless socner revoked or suspended by the State Board of Education for fraud 
or misrepresentation in connection with the solicitation for the sale or the 
sale of any course of study, or for the existence of any condition in respect 
to the permittee or the school he represents which, if in existence at the time 
the permit was isa^fc would have been ground for denial of the permit. 
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The applicationNfor a pe^it shaU be made by the person who proposes to 
' •ngage in the activiti^».ji*^oUciting or selling in those cases wh^re'i^uch 
activities are to be conducted in the person's own behalf. Where the person 
for whom the issuance of a permit is sought is to eng^e in the activities 
• mm a representative, the application shall be made by the school or other person, 
fira, association, partnership,- or corporation for and on behalf of the person 
to asrve as- its representative. Applications shall be' subndtted on forms to T 
be furnished by the Department of Education. The original application, / 
renewal applications when renewed on a continuous basis, and applications 
for ^dditibnal sales permits shall be accompanied by an application fee in 
an amount established pursuant to sulj^dvision (f) of Section 2902?. Fees 
required by this section are hereby appropriated in augmentation of the appro- 
priation for support of the Department of Education current at the date of 
issuance of the State Controller's receipt thereof as may be designated. by the 
Department of Education -prior to their deposit in the State Treasury and shaU 
be nonrefundable irrespective of whether or not a permit is subsequently 
issued. ' * 

» 

The application shall be accompanied by a bond executed by good and suffi- 
cient sureties making provision for full indemnification of any person for any 
material loss suffered as. a result of any fraud or misrepresentation uaed in 
connection with the solicitation for the sale or the sale of any course o* 
>». study. The term of the bond shall extend over the period of the permit, 
"^qf" The bond may be supplied by the schpol or other person, firm, aasociatxon, 

partnership, or corporation, or by the person for whom issuance of the permit 
. is sought, and may extend to cover either an individual such^ person pr to ^ 
provide blanket coverage to aU persons to be engaged as representatives of 
r school or other person, firm, association, partnership or cerporation in 
the solicitation for sale or the sale of courses of study in California. Any^ 
bond shall provide--for-li«bility in the penal sum of one thousand dollars 
* (11,000) for each representative to whom coveriP^is extended by its teirms. 
Neither the principal nor surety on a bond w terminate JJ* ^J^j;;*^ 
bond except upon giving 30 days' prior written notice to, the State Board of 
Education. 

. The permittee shall carry the permit with him for identification purposes 
when engaged in the solicitation of sales and the selling of courses tff study 
away from the premises of the school. 

lAny contract for or in connection with a course of study with a school, 
or reEresentative thereof, shall be voidable at the option of the purchaser 
if thle representative of any person selling or administering such course of 
•tudyl, or the representative of such firm, association, partnership or cor- 
poration was not the holder of a permit as required by this section at the 
time that such representative negotiated the contract for or sold such course. 

The Judgment rendered in any actionVmaintained for any material loss 
suffered as a result of any fraud or misrepresentation used dn connection 
with the solicitation for the sale or the sale of any course of study away 
from the premises of the school shall if tv.. - " — ^'•^'i^^^"; . 

party, include court costs including a reasonable at,L...i«y'8 lee tixed by the 

cous^. • . 
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* Th» provi«iOM of Chapter 5 (comin«ncing with Section IIMO) of Part 1 
of Division 3 of Title 2 of the Govenwent Code shall be applicable to any 
deteraination of the State Bbard of Education fflade pursuant to this section. 

The iaauance of a permit pursuant to this section shall not be interpreted 
as, and it shall be unlawful for any individual holding any such permit 
to expressly or iapliedly represent by any means whatever that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the State Board of Education, or the State . 
Department of Education has couie, any evaluation, recognition, accreditation 
or •ndoreement of any course of study being offered for sale by the individual. 

It shail be unlawful for any individual holding a permit under this section 
to expressly or iarpliedly represent by any taeans whatever that the i&uance 
of the perndt constitutes an assurance by the Superintendent of Publtv Instruction 
the State Board of Education, or the State Department of Education that any 
correspondence co^se of *udy being offeretl for sale by the individual w^il 
provide and requirNof the student a course of education ©retraining necessary 
to-ri»*ch a professional, education, or vocational objective, or will r»eult 
in employment or peasonal earnings for the student* 

The issuaas^/w a permit under this section, and the possession thereof, 
by an individual, shall be evidence only that the surety bond prescribed by 
this section has been issued with respect to the ^possessor and that he has 
submitted satisfactory evidence of good moral character. 



Schedule of Fees 

" 29027. The Sxqjerintendent of Public instrruction shall charge, commencing 
during the W'f-yS fiscal year, the fees listed herein for the approval of 
private institutions operating under this division. For ensuing fiscal years, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with the advice of the council, may 
annually increase such fees by an amount which reflects an increase in the 
Consiver Price Index, all items, of the Bureau of Labor SUtistics of the 
United States Department of Labor, measured for the calendar year next preceding 
the fiscal year to which it applies. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall annually publish a schedule of the current fees to be > charged pursuant 
to this section and shall maiie such schedule generally available to the 
public. 

The foUowing fee schedule shall govern the fees to be paid by private 
institutions operating under this division: 

• (a) For approval to issue degrees pursuant to paragraph 2 of subdivision 
(a) of Section -29023: 

(1) Five hundred dollars (S500) for an original application. 

(2) One hundred fifty dollars (S150) annually during the duration of 
the approval period renewal of such application. 

(3) One hundred dollars («100) for any of the following: approval to 
grant additional degrees, approval of additional major fields of study in 
approved degrees, for change of location, or auxiliary facilities in a n^w 
location* 
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Xk) Out hundred- fifty dollars ($150) change of ownership. ^ 

(5) Ei^t dollar* ($8) •valuation and approval of directors ♦ adminia- . 
tratora, and inatruotora auba^quont to tha original application* ' ^ 

(b) For filing an original affidavit and appraiaal and a copy of the full 
diadoaura rtquired to iaaixa degraaa purauant to paragraph 5 of aubdiviaion (a) 
of Saction 29023, tha original affidavit ahall >b<* accompanied by a thrae- 
hundred-dollar (5300) fee* Each annual affidavit filed thereafter pursuant 

to Saction 29031 shall be accompanied by a one«hundred-fifty-dollar ($150) 
ranawal fee* 

(c) For filling affidavits to meat the requirements subdivision (d) 
of Section 29023 1 the original affidavit shall be acconp^ed by a one- 
hundred- fifty^ollar ($150) fee* Affidavits fUed .and\ally thereafter purauant 
to aubdiviaibn (d) of Section 29023 ahall each be accompanied by one hundred 
fifty dollars ($150) • « > " 

(d) For approval to issue diplomaa or offer couraea of education or 
training purauant to Section 29025: 

(^) Three hundred dollars ($^300) for an original application* 

(2) One hundred fifty dollars ($150) for a renewal of a temporary < 
approval or annual approval of coursea* 

(5) One hundred dollars ($100) for approval of any of tfia following: 
change of location, major change or revisiona ii> curriculum of couraea auxiliary^ 
facilltiea in a new location, or additional couraea* 

(k) Ona hundred fifty dollara ($150) for change ot ovmerahip*^ 

(5) Bi^t dollara ($8) for evaluation and approval of directors* admini- 
atratorSf and ineftructors subsequent to the original application* 

(e) For approval of an applicant to solicit or sell correspondence 
courses of study pursuant to Section 29026* tlie original application ahall be 
accompanied by. a twenty-dollar ($20)' fee. Each applicant shall pay an 
annual renewalSw of fifteen dollars ($15). Application for additional sales 
permita ahall be accompanied by a fifteen-dollar ($15) fee* ^ 

(f) For approval of an applicant to solicit or sell enrollment in courses : 
of atudy at a resident school away from the instructional site of such insti- 
tution purauant to Section 29026*5* the original application shall be accompanied 
by a twenty-dollar ($20) *ee. Each^applicant shall pay an annual renewal fee 

of fifteen dollars (515)* Applications for additional sales permita shall 
be accompanied by a fifteen^dollar ($15) fee* 

"Auxiliary facilities" as used in this section shall be defined purauant 
to regulations adopted by the Director of Educations 
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Affidavit for Those Isauiog or Conferring Degrees or Honorary Itegreee or 

DiplOCBAB' 

29051* Every corporation meeting the requirements of paragraph (30 of 
subdivision (a) of Section 29023i issuing or conferring degrees or honorary 
degrees, shall between the 1st and 31st days of January of each year, commencing 
on January 1, 1971, file with the Superintendent of Public Instruction the 
following affidavits: 
^ 

(a) An affidavit by the president or other head setting forth the 
corporation's financial statement covering the full preceding year« 

(b) An affidavit by the president or other head setting forth the 
following information covering the preceding calendar yeair: 

(1) All names, whether real or fictitious, of the person, firm, 
association, partnership or corporation under which it Has, done and is doing 
business* . 

(2) The address, including city and street, of every, place of doing 
business of the person, firm, association, partnership or corporation, within 
the state of California. 

(3) The address, including city and street, of the location of the 
records of the person, firm, aasoqiation, partnership or corporation, and 
the name and address, including city and street, of the custodian of such 
records. 

r 

{k) The names and addresses, including cityjteid street, of the directors, 
if any, and principal officers of the person, fifnif*; dissociation, partnership 
or corporation. 

(5) That the records required by Section 29032 of this article are 
maintained at the address stated, and are true and accurate* 

Azvy change in the items of information required to be included in the 
affidavit filed pursuant. to subdivision (b) shall be reported to the Superin*- 
tendent of Public Instruction within 20 days of such change. 

/ 

Duty "of Those Issuing or Conferring Diplomas or Honorary Diplomas to 
Maintain Records 

, 29032. Any person, firm, association, partnership or corporation, which 
isstxes or confers degrees or diplomas or honorary degrees or honorary diplomas 
shall maintain current records for a period of not less than three years at 
its principal place of business within the State of California, immediately 
available during normal business hours, for inspection by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction or the Attorney General showing the following: 

(a) The names and addresses, both local and home, including city and 
street t of each of its students* 




(b) The coura«a of atudy offered by the institution. 



(c) - The niuae'b and addreasea, including city and atreet, of its faculty, 
together with a record of the educational qualifications of each. 

(d) The degreea or diplomaa and honorary degrees or honorary diplomas 
granted; to whom granted; the date of granting; .together with the curricula 
upon which the diplomaa and degreea^were based. 

(e) The superintendent of Public Instruction shall publish annually for 
pubUc distribution, and, may charge a fee to, cover the cost of compilation 
and printing, a list of all schools of record conferring diplomas ^ degreea 
or otherwise of record. The list shall contain' the names and addresses of 
such institutions together with a notation of the statute section or sections 
under which the institution has become of record. 

Umitations on Groupa Offering Ti'aining to Adults; Penalties for Violation' 

29055. No person, firm, association, partnership, or corporation owning 
or representing any private school offering training to ddults shall: 

> 

(a) Make jar cause- to be made, any statement, or representation, oral, 
written, or visual, in connection with the offering. or pubUcizipg of a 
coursa, if such person, firm, association, partnership, or corporation knowa, 
or reasonbly should have known, the statement ^r representation to be false, 

* deceptive , inaccurate or misleading. 

(b) Promiae or guarantee employment utiUaing information, training or 
akill purported to be provided or otherwise enhanced by a coursei 

(c) Advertii* concerning job availabiUty, degree of akill and length 
of time required jto learn a trade or skill unless the information is accurate 
and in no way misleading. 

(d) Advertise, or indicate in any promotional material, that correspon- 
dence instruction, or corJreapondence courses of »*"fy^f 

including in all advertising or promotional material the fact that the inatruc 
tion or courses of study are offered by correapondence or home atudy. 

(e) Advertise, or indicate in any promotional material, that reaident. 
instruction, or courses of study are offered without including in all adver- 
tising or promotional material the location v^here the training is given or 
the location of the resident instruction. 



(f) Solicit students for enroUment by causing any advertisement to be 
published in "help wanted" columos |h any magazine, newspaper, or publication 
or use "blind" advertising which fails to identify the school. 




Nothing contained in this section shall prohibit « private school and a 
bona fide employer from Jointly advertising in ••helj) wanted'* columna of *\ 
magazine , newspaper, or other publication if -jOT ci.the. following conditions 



are met: 



(1) There is a written a^r*eement between the employer and the private 
school that the employer will hire at least 25 percent of tine graduates of the. 
private school trailed ii; t:ie skills being advertised as wanted, that such 
skills' are clearly identified in the advertisement, ar.d that the written 
agreement between tho employsr and the private 'school shall be deemed .'aade 
expressly for the benefit of students recruited by the advertisement; 

(2) The written agreement between tne *?rnrjloyer and thjs private schocl 
shall be displayed on the grounds of whe pr::vate school where it is visually 
accessible to all students { ana, upon the request of a student ragistering in 
the school, a copy of the written agreement shall be made available; 

(3) There is a recognized shortage of persons with the skills advertized 
as wanted in the circulation ar^a of the publication in whijyh the advertise- 
ment appears; 

{k) Any additional unique qxialifications and conditions other than 
possession of advertised skill required of applicants are listed in the ad- 
vertisement; 

(5) mxere is an anticipated need for persona trained in such skills at 
the end of the private school's regular training period for the skills; 

(6) Tha advertisement clearly identifies the school snd the employer 
•8 separate entities and gives the compl«he address of both; and ^ j 

(7) The advertisement clearly indicates that graduation from the school 
does not guarantee employment by the employer nasied in the advertisement, 

> 

(g) Advertise in such a way as to lead the reader to the mistaken belief 

that an offer for employment is being made. 

(h) Advertise, or use the word "accredited" or "approved" with respect 

to itself or the course or courses which it offers unless the word is immediately 
followed by the-cooplete name ^o^the organization by which it is accredited 
or approved. ^ , \ 

(i) Represent in -any manner' that' completion of the training offered\will 
result in membership in any union or similar org^misation of any type. ■ 



Any person » firm, association, partnership, or corporation willfully . 
violating any provisions of this section Ahall be unable to enforce any contract 
or agreement arising from the transaction in which tne violation occurred. 
In addition, in the e%-ent of such violation, said person, lirm, association, 
partnership, or corporation shall refund to the student afiy tuition or fees 
that have been collected from the student. The student shall oe awarfled, 
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in addition to the foregoing, any damages that he has sustained, and' may be 
avardtd treble damages « in the discretion of the court* 

The judgment rendered in any action maintained for. the recovery of fees 
or damages sustained in accordance with the terms of this section or the 
judgment rendered in any action defended by a student, shaii, if the student 
is the prevailing party, include court costs, including a reasonable attorney's 
fee fixed by the court. 

The provisions of this section shall supplement and not displace the 
authority granted the Division offliabor Law Enforcer,ent under Section I65O 
of the Labor Code ;to the extent that placement activities of trade schools 
are subject to regulation by the division under Section lb^9 of the Labor 
Code* 

\ • ^ , 

Prohibition on Selling or Bartering Diploma or Pf fering or Conspiring to 

Do So . ' . > ' 

29036; No person^ firm » association, partnership or corporation may 
sell, barter, offer to sell or barter, or conspire to sell or barter, any 
diploma or degree as defined in this article # ' 

Prohibition on Buying or Obtaining'^ Diplooa^by Barter or Attempting or 
Conspiring' to Do So 

29037.* No person^ firm, aasociajtion, partnership or corporation may 
buy/ obtain by barter t attempt to buy or obtain by barter, or conspire to- 
obtain by barter or buy, any diplopia or dagraa as defined in this article* 

Prohibition on Use or Attempt or Conspiracy to Use Diplomas Illegally Obtained 



29038. No person, 'ir»f association, partnership or corporation may 
use in connection^ with ajoy busine«», trade, profession or occupation, or 
attempt to use in connection with 'any btoAineas, trade, profession or occupa- 
tiorT, or conspire to use in connection* with any business, trade, profession 
or occupation, any degree, diploma^, certificate, transcript or document, as 
defined in this article (commencing at Section iJ9001), which has been pur- 
chased, obtained by barter, fraudulently or illegally issued, illegally 
obtained, counterfeited* materially altered or found. 




Prohibition on Using i Giving dr Receiving Diplbma, or Attertpti^g or Conspiring 
to Do So When Evidenced Course of Study or StooLasti^^rCSTevement Not 

Attained 

$ 

29039. No person, firm, association, partnership or corporation xay: 

(a) ' Use in connection with a business, trade, profession or. occupation, 
or give or receive • 
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(b) Attempt to use in connection with a buainess, trade* profeeeion 
or occupation, or attempt to give or receive; • , 

(c) Cbnapire to uae in connection with a buainea^* .trade, profession 
or occupation, or conspire to give or receive; ^ 

any diploma or degree evidencing the xmdertaking or completion of any bourse 
of study or scholastic achievement attained if, in fact, said course of 
study has 'not been undertaken nor -completed or if such scholastic achievement 
has not been attained* 



Use of Great Seal of State Prohibited 

290^D. No person, .firm, association, partnership, or corporation shall 
use or allow the use of any reproduction or facsimile of the Great Seal cf 
the state on ar.y diploma. 

% 

This section does not* apply to the University of California, or to the 
California State University and Colleges, 'any community college or tx) any ]^ 
school whi^/ is part of the public school system. 



Penalty. for Violation 

290^2. Any person, firm, association, partnership or corporation will* 
fully violating any provision of Section 29036, 29037i 29038, 29039 or 290^0 
is guilty of a felony and is punishable by imprisonment an the state prison 
not exceeding five years or by a fine of not less than one thousand dollar^ 
(Sl^OOO) 02; by both such fine and imprisonment. Any paxson, firm, .association, 
partnership or corporation willfully violating any other provision of this 
article (commencing at Section 29001) is punishable, for a first offense, by 
imprisonment in the county* jail not exceeding one year» or by fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars (5300) or both; and any second or subsequent offense 
shall be a felony punishable by imprisonment in the state prison not exceeding 
five years or by fine not less than one thousand dollars (11,000) or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Effect of Partial Unconstitutionality; Legislative Declaration of Divisibility 

290^^. If any Section, subsection, sectence, clause or phrase of this 
article is -for any reason held to be unconstitutional, such decision shall 
not affect the validity of 'the remaining portions of this article. The 
Legislature hereby declares that it would have passed this article^ and each 
section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase thereof, irrespective of the 
fact that any one or more of the sections, subsections, sentences, clauses 
or phrases to declared unconstitutional* 
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Duti.a of Superintendent of Public Instruction .nd Attorney General 

290k5, (a) The Superintendent of Public Instruction end the Attorney 
Generfiahi^l take congiL'nco of the fact that both have definite dutiea axul 
responisibilities under the proviaions of thia article. 

(b) The Superintendent of Public Inatructioa ahall report any information 
concerning posnibl* violations of thia article to the Attorney General. 

(c) The Attorney Gen«-al shall m-ke such investigationa aa are necessary 
to deteraine whether or not there has been compliance with the proviaiona of 
thia article. 

Powers of Attorney General 

290k6. The Attorney GeneraL is hereby authorized to take auch actions 
M are^cessary, including the obtaining of injunctive reUef, to enforce 
the provisions of thio article. v • 
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Degree-Granting Institutions and ^eir Accreditations 

> ■ ■ ■ 

WASCt'Westem Association of Schools and Colleges— the regional accrediting 
'agency for California which is recognized by the U.S. Conunissioner of Education. 

The accreditations which appear after the institution name may not include all 
accreditations held by that institution. 

Please see list of accrediting agencies for names of specialized accrediting agencies. 



Institutions have Veen listed here under the category -<3f their highest degree- 
granting authoria:ation. • For example, if a school has filed und^r A-1 and A-3, 
its name will appear only on the A-1 list. Similarly, if a school^ is approved 
undet A-2 and has also filed under A-3, the name will appear only on the A-2 
list. • 



A-1 Institutions (99 schools) 



African fiaptist Seminary of the West: Association of Theological Schools 
Armstrong College: WAS'C 

Art Center College of Design: WASC, Art. ^ 
Azusa Pacific College: WASC, Assoc. of American Bible Colleges 
' Bethany Bible' College: WASC, Assoc. of American Bible Colleges* 
Biola College: WASC, Music, Assoc. of American Bible Colleges 
Brooks Institute; WASC ' 
California Baptist College: WASC ^ 
California College of Arts and Crafts: WASC, Art. 

California College of Mortuary Science: WASC, Funeral Service Education. 
California College of Podiatric Medicln^: WASC, Podiatry. 
Calitomia Institut^ of the Arts: WASC, Music, Art.* 
California Institute of Technology: WASC, Engineering. 
California Lutheran College: WASC 
. California Western University School of Law: Law, Committee of Bar Examiners 
Center for Early Education: WASC , Also A-2 approval 
Chapman College WASC, Social Work Education. 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific: Assoc. of Theological Schools 
Clareia>nt Graduate School: WASC 
Claremont Men's College: ^ WASC 

Cogswell College: Engineering, also- A-2 approval 

College of Notre Dame: WASC, Musici Teacher Education, Social Work Education. 

Deep Springs College: W^SC 

Dominican College of San Rafael: WASC 

Don Bosco Technical Institute: WASC 

Electronic Technical Institute: National i\ssociation of Trade and Technical Schools. 
Franciscan School of Theology: WASC, Assoc. of Theological Schools 

Fuller Theological Seminary: WASC, Assoc. of Theological Schools, Clinical Psychology. 
Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary: WASC, Assoc. of Theological Schools. 
Golden Gate University: WASC, Law, Collegiate Business, Committee of Bar Examiners. 
Graduate Theological Union: WASC, Assoc. of Theological Schoil^Is. 
Harvey Mudd College: WASC, Engineering. 
Hebrew Union College: WASC 
Holy Family College: WASC* 
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^ Degree-Granting ^Institutions and Their Accreditations 



* A-1 Institutions (conrtlnued) 



Holy Names College: WASC.Myslc. ^ ^ 

Humphreys College: WASC ' I 

Immaculate Heart College: VASC, Music, 

Jesuit School oPTheology: WASC^ Assoc. of Theological Schools 
Johnston College: WASC 

LaVerne College: WASC, Committee of Bar Examiners 

Loma Linda Univer^it^. VASC,^Mediclne;^D€ntistry, Publi(pife^lth Education- 
Lcfne^ountaim College: WASC * 
Los Angeles Baptist Coll^^e: WASC . also A-2 annroval ^ • 

Loyola Maiymount University: WA?C, Engineerings Collegiate Business. Comiu/ of Bar Exam. 

Marymount Palos Verdes Colleger? 

Menlo College: WASC> Collegiate Business. 

Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary: UASC 

Mills College: WASC 

Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies: WASC -> 
Mount Saint' Mary's College: WASC, Nursing 

National Technical Schools: Nat'l Assoc, Trade &Jech, Schools, Nat'l Home Study Council 
Northrop University: WASC, Enginepting, Cpmmlttee of Bar Examiners, 
Occidental- College: WASC i 

Pacific Ciristian College: WASC, Assoc. of Aserlcan Bible Colleges. 
Pacific College: WASC 

Pacific Lutheran Theologic&l Seminary: Assoc* of Theological Schools 
Pacific Oaks College: WASC 

Pacific School of Religion: WASC, Aaaoc^. of Thieologlcal Schools J 
Pacific Union College: WASC, Music. 

Pepperdine University: WASC, Music, Lav, Collegiate Business. 
Pitser College: WASC - . 

Point Loma College: WASC* 

PottCQa College: WASC " • ' ' " 

Raad Graduate Institute for T'Slicy Studies: WASC 

Saint Albert's College: WASC 

Saint. John's College: WASC 

Saint Mary's College of California:^ WASC 

Saint Patrick's College: WASC « 

Saint Patrick's Seminary: WASC, Assoc. of Theological Schools. 

San Diego College of Business:^ Assoc. o^ Independent Colleges and Schools 

San Francisco Art Institute: WASC» Art. * 

San Francisco College of Mortuary Science: V{ASC, Funeral Service Education. 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music: VASC, Music* 

San Francisco Theological Seminal7:WASC, Assoc. of Theological Schools. 
San Jose Bible College: Assoc^ of American Bible Colleges 

Sawyer College of Business, Los Angeles: Assoc. of Independent Colleges and Schools. 
School of Theology at Claremont: WASC, Assoc. of Theological Schpols. 
Scripps College: WASC 

Simpson College: WASC, Assoc. of American Bible Colleges. 

Skadron College of Business: Assoc. of* Independent Colleges and Schools. 

Southern California College: WASC 

Southern California College of Optometry: WASC, Optometry. 
Southwestern University School of Lav: Lav, Committee of Bar Examiners 
Stanford University: WASC, Medicine, Law, Collegiate Business, Engineering: 
United States International University: WASC, Collegiate Business. 
Ualversity of Judaism: WASC 
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Degree-G ran ting Institutions and^Their Accreditations 



A-1 Institutions (continued) 




University of the Pacific: WASC, Law, Engineering, Dentis,try, Musics^- 
University of Red lands: WASC, Music 

University of San Diego: WASC, Law, Collegiate Business 

University of San Fernando Valley College of Law: Law 

University of San Francisco; W/\SC, Law, Collegiate Business 

University of Santa Clara: WASC, Law, Engineering, Collegiate Business 

University of Southern California: WASC, Engineering, Midicine, Law, Pharmacy 

West Coast University: WASC 

Uestmont College: WASC 

Whittier College: WASC, Collegiate Business 
Whit tier College B^vetly Law School*: Law 
Woodbury University: WASC, Collegiate Business^ 



/ 
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Degr«e«-<; rant lag Institutions and Their Accreditations 

Institutions have been listed here under the ^ategory of their highest degree- 
granting authoAzatlon- For example, if a school has. filed under A-1 and A^3, 
its name will appear only on the A-1 list. Similarly, if a school is approved 
under A-2 and has also filed under A-3, the name will appear only on the A-2 
list. 

A-2 Institutions (28 schools) 



Academy of Art: Natlojial Association of Trade and Technical Schools 
Aiaerlcan Conservatory Theatre Foundation 
Brooks College 

California College of Law, West Los Angeles 

California Missionary Baptist Institute and Seminary 

California School of Professional Psychology, San Francisco 

California School of Professional Psychology, Fresno ^ 

California School of Ptofessional Psychology, Los Angeles 

California School of Professional Psychology, San Diego 

Christian Heritage College 

Cleveland Chiropractic College 

Columbia College 

The Fiel4ing Insi:itute 

Heald Engineering College, San Francisco 

Humanistic Psycholo^ Institute 

John F^ Kennedy University . N 
Linda Vista Baptist Colle|(^ and Seminary 
Los Angeles College of ^.^ropractic 
National University ^ 

Patten Bible College u/x 
Rancho Arroyo Colleges 

Rosemead Graduate School of Psychology: WASC 
San Diego College of Engineering 
West Coast Bible .College 

Western State University College of Law: Commi\tetf of Bar Examiners 

Western State University College of Law, Fullerton:* Committee of Bar Examiners 

Western States College of Engineering, 

The Wright Institute 




• DsgrM-Grantlng Institutions aIH| Their Accreditations 

Institutiotts hav« t^sn listed h«M under the category of their highest degree- 
granting authorization* For fexaa≤ if a school has filed under A-1 and A-3, 
its naoe wilJ, appear only on the A-1 list. Similarly, if a school is approved 
under A-2 and has also filed under A-3, th^ naae will appear only on the A-2 
list. / ' 

A-3 Institutions (122 Schools) 



Academy of Arts and libmanities 

AabMsador CoUega ^ 
Anar^can Acadeny of Asian Studies w \ 

Anerican Acadeay of Oramatlc Arts ^ 
Aaarican College of Lav 
Angeles Bible College 

Bkbder College: National Association of Trade and Technical Schools 
BeMan Bible College ^ 
Cabrillo Pacific University 
California Christian College 
California Christian University , ^ 

California College of Connerce ^ 
California Collage of Law, West Covina ^' 
California Graduate Institute / 
California Graduate School of Tkeology / 
Califpmia Institute of Asian Studies / 
California Institute of Transpersonal PWychology 
California Intematlooal Univarsity / \ 
California National Open University r " \ ^ 

California Vaatam' University . / « * . r. u 

Caaa Loma In^itute of Technology: ^^ationai Assoc. of Trade & Tech- Schools, Dent. Tech, 

Central Coa^t University College of/Law ^ 

Citrus Belt Lav School 

City University of Los Angeles < 

Coleglo de la Tlerra * ' 

Coleman College: Assoc. of Indeflendent Colleges and Schools 

College of Oriental Studies 
, CoQUSon College 

Control Data Institute:. National Assoc. of Trade i Technical Schools 

D-Q University . c J . ' 

Eapire College: Assoc. of Independent Colleges and Schools ^ 

Eubanks Conservatory of Music and Arts 

Fletcher Hills Bible College 

Glendale University College of Lav ^ 

Golden West Univarsity School of Law^ 

Grace College of Dlsclpleship and Theology 

Grantham School of Engineering: National Home Study Council 

Great Western University ' 

Guild Law School ^ 

Heed University J 

Humphreys College of Law 

Inland Cbristian Center College 

Inner City Cultural Center ^ 
Institute of Buddhist Studies 
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A-3 Institutions (cont'd.) 

Interior Designer's Guild (Five Branches) 

Institute of Human Potential Psychology 

International, College ^ v 

International Montessorl Teachers Colleger 

Irvine Unlversitj»^chool of Law 

John Knox Bible Presbyterian College and Setainary 

L.I.F.E. Bible College 

Laguna Beach School of Art and Design 

Landmark Baptist Schools # ^ 

Laurence University ^ 

Latin AiDerlca Bible Institute 

Lincoln University (Three Branches) 

Living Word Bible College 

Los Angeles Bible College and Seminary 

Los Angeles Psycho-Social Center 

U>s Angeles University 

Magna Carta University 

Mary Stewart Intema^tlonal University 

Mftlodyland School of Theology 

Mid-Valley College of Law 

Miller Community College: Assoc. of Independent Colleges and Schools 

Missionary Baptist College 

Monterey College of Law 

Music and Arts Institute 

Nairobi College 

New College of California 

Itorthem California Bible College 

Nylngma Institute 

Ocean University 

Pacific Coast Baptist Bible College 
Pacific Coast University . * 

Pacific Institute for Advanced Studies 
Pacific States University 
Paideia ^ 
Peninsula Conservatory of Music 
. Peninsula University College of Law 
Pentecostal Bible College ^ 
Queen of the Holy Rosary College 
Boston Moote^ori Institute for Teachir Training 
Sacramento Baptist College and Seminary 
Sacramento College of Law 
Saint Stephen *s Educational Bible College 
San Diego Bible College 

San Francisco Baptist pieological Seminary 

San Francisco College of Judaic Studies 

San Francisco Law School: Committee of Bar Examiners 

San Joaquin College of Law: Committee of Bar Examiners 

San Mateo Law School 

%iloh Bible College ^ 
South Bay University: Assoc* of Independent Colleges and Schools 
South Bay University College of Law 
Southern California Comatunity Bible College . 
Southern California Conservatory of Music 
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DegreeH^rantlng Institutions and Their Accreditations 
• A-3 Institutions (contM.) 



S^outhem California Institute 

Southern California Institute of Architecture ^ 

Southern California Institute of Psychology 

Starr King ?chool for the Ministry 

Thomas Aquinas College 

Trinity School of the Bible 

Union University 

Uaited Church of Religious Science 

United College of Business: Assoc. of Independent Colleges and Schools 

United States School of Lav 

Universidad de Campesinos Libres 

University of Pasadena School of Chiropractic 

University of West Los Angeles School of Law: Cbomdttee of Bar Examine 

University Without Walls 

Valley University School of Law 

Van Norinan University 

Van Nuys Christian College 

Ventura College of Lav 

Wiast Coast Teachers College 

Western Apostolic Bible College ' — ; >^ 

Uefl^t:^em Schools of Church Growth 

Western University 

Windsor University 

World College West 

World Institute of Avasthology 
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TOTAL: 52 
ACCREDITED: * 20 



Independent Callfamla Lav Schools 



* Indicates Accreditation by the California Comittee of* Bar Examiners 

# Indicates Accreditation by the' American Bar Association 



American College of Law 

Armstrong College of Law 

Cabrillo Pacific University 

California Colleg^ of Law (2 camptises) 

California Western University, School of Law*# 

Central Coaat University College of Law 

Citrus Belt Law School ^ 

Eopire College 

Glendale University College of Law 
Golden Gate. University** 
Golden West University School of Law 
The Guild Law School 
Huffltplireys College of Law' (2 campuses) 
John F. Kennedy University 
Irvine University 
LaVeme College of Law* * 
Lincoln University (3. campuses) 
, Loyola Marytaount University** 
21agn^ Carta University 
^Hary Stewart International University 
*Mid-Valley College of Law 
^nterey /College of Law 
New College of California 

Northrop Institute of Technology School of Law* 
Ocean Ubiversity 

Pacific Coast University^ • 
Peninsula Univer^i^y-^ 
Pepperdine University, School of LaW*' 
San Francisco /Law Sclwol*^ 
San Joaquin College of Law* 
San Mateo Law School 
.South Bay University, College of Law 
Southwestern University School of Law*# 
Stanford University School of Law*# 
United States .School of Law 

University of the Pacific, McGeor^e School of Law*# 
University of San Di'Sgo** 

University of San Fernando Valley College of Law* 
University of San Francisco** 
University of Santa Clara**^ 
University of Southern California** 
University of West Los Angeles School of Law* 
Valley University School of Law 
Van Norman University 
Ventura College of Law 

Western State University College of Law^''(2 campuses) 
Whittier. College Beverly School of Law* 



L 



Public Institutions: 

UC Berkeley** ^ 

UC Davis** 

UC Irvine** 

UC Los Angeles** 

Hastings College' <Jf Law** 



Grand Total: 57 
Accreditedj 25 
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Following is k list of accrediting associations, recognized by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, of the. U.S. Department, of Health, Education^ 
and Welfare.. Accreditation by these associations qualifies California 
institutions to grant degrees under Division 21 of the Education Code, 
Section 29023, paragraph (a) 1. Also shown are codes for the accrediting 
associati<Jns which are used by the National Center for Education Statistics 
on the Higher Education General Information, Survey (HEGIS)*. 

Nationally Recognized Regional Accrediting Assoctations 

association * *' 

New England Association of^ Colleges and Secondarv Schools 
Commission on Institutions -of Higher Education 
Commission on Vocational TecJmical Institutions 

ttiddle States Association of Colleges and Secondar>» Schools 
^ Commission on Institutions of Uigher Education 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
i Commission on Colleges and Universities 

• Noifthwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 
Commission on Higher Schools 

, Southern Association. of Colleges and Schools 

Commission on Colleges 

We!^tern Association of Schools and Colleges 

Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Universities 
AccrediAog Commission for Junior Colleges 

Nationally Rec'ognized Professional Accrediting Associations * ^ 

* 

' association 

A,ccrediting Bureau t&r Medical Laboratory Schools 

Medical Assistant Education (orivate scfiools and programs) 
^ Medical Laboratory Technician Education 

Accrediting Commission on Graduate Education for Hosoital Administration 
J Hospital Administration (graduate degree^orogram) 

American Asserrihlv of Collegiate 'Schools of Business 

Business (baccalaureate and master's degree projjrams) 

American Association of. Bi])le Colleges 

Bible. College (3-vear institute*?, ^- and 3-vear colleees) 

American /^^<oci.ition oT Nurse Anesthet f .qt^ 
.Nurse Anestliesia (nrof essional schools) 

American Bar Association 
Law (professional schools) 
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Nationally Recognized Professional Accredittap; Associations 

(continued) 



code 



association 



FUSER. 



JOUR 



American Board*'of Funeral Service Education 

Funeral Service Education (independent schools^ collegiate deoartments) 

American Council on Education for Journalism 

Journalism (baccalaureate orofessional nro^rams) * 



PHAR 



American Council in Pharmaceutical Education 
Eharmcv (orofessional schools) 



DA 
Dll 
DT 

DENT 



American Dental Association 
Dental Assisting 
DeA.tal Hygiene 

Dental Laboratory Technician Education 
Dentistry (oroKraTos leading to DDS or DIW degrees and 

denCal suecialists) 



DIET 



American Dietetic Association 

Dietetics (coordinated undergraduate programs in dietetics and 

dietetic internships) 



LIB 



APCP 

CLA ' 

CYTO 

HT 

MA 

ItLTE 

MRA 

MRT 

MT 

NMT 

OT 

PT 

RTT 

RT 

RESTH 
SBBT 



•'lED-B 



American Library Association 

Librarianship (master's degree nrograms) 

American Medical Association^ Council on Medical Education 
Assistant to the Primary Care Physician Educatlori , 
Certified Laboratory Assistant Education 
Cy totechno logy 

Histologic Technician Education 
Medical Assistant Education 
Medical Laboratory Technician Education 
Medical Record Administrators 
Medical Record Technician Education 
Medical Technology 

Nuclea^/ Medicine Technologist or Technician Education 

Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

Radiation Therany Tec'moloR^ 

Radiologic Technology 

Respiratory Therapy 

Specialist in Blood Bank Technology Education 



-American Medical Association and Association of American Medical 
Colleges, Liaison Committee on ?(edical Education 

Medical Sciences, Basic (programs leading to !I,D, degrees) 

Medicine (nrop^rams leackLng to . decrees) 



OPT 



OSTEQ 



American Optometric Association 
Optometry (orofessional schools) 

Aaerican Osteonathtc Association 

Osteopathic Medicine (nrot^rams leading to D.O. decree) 
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Natlonallr Recdp.nlzed Professional Accrediting Associations 

(continued) 



code 



association 



POD 



Aaerican Podiatry Association 

Podiatrv (baccalaureate and nrofessional nroj^rams) 



CLPSY 
COPSY 
SCPSY 



LDAR 



American Psycho loj?ical. Association 

Psychc>logy, Clinical (doctoral nrograms onlv) 
Psycholoj^y, Counseling (doctoral Programs only) 
Psycholoy^y, School (doctoral oro^rans only) 

American Society of Landscape Architects 

Landacane Architecture (f irst-nrofesslonal degree nro«rams) 



AUD 
SP 



VET 



RABN 



JRCB 
SRCB 



THEOL 



CHIRO 



PH 



American Sneech and Hearinj^ Association 
Audio logy (master's degree prof^.rams) 
Speech Pathology (master's degree programs) 

Aaerican Veterinary Medical Association • 

Veterinary Medicine (professional programs leading -to DVM or degree) 

Association of Advanced Rabbinical and Talmudic Schools 

Rabbinical and Talmudic Education (Rabbinical and Talmudic Schools) ' 

Association of Indenend^t Colleges and Schools 
Business (private iunior colleges) 
Business (private senior colleges) 

Association of Theological Schools in the United States and Canada 
Theology (graduate professional schools) 

Council on Chiropractic Education 

Chiropractic (programs leading to the D«C. degree) ^ 

Council on Education' for Public Health 

Public Health (graduate professional schools of oublic health) 



SW 



ENG 
TECH 



Council on Social Work Education 

Social Work (baccalaureate and master's degree nroRrams) 

Engineers Council for Professional Development 

Engineering (associate and baccalaureate degree programs) 
Engineering Technology 



ARCH 



PNE 



National Architectural Accrediting Board 
Architecture (nrofe3Sional schools) 

National Association for Practical Nurse I^ducatlon and Service 
Nursing (practical nurse nrograms) 



ART 



National Association of Schools of Art 
Art (professional schools and nrograms) 



MUS 



National Assoc intion of Schools of Music 

Music (baccalaureate and graduate- dearee programs) 
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Nationally Recognized Professlonnl Accrediting^ Associations 
* (continued) 

code association' 

National Council for Accreditation of Te.^.cher Education 
TED Teacher Education (baccalaureate and graduate des^ree oropirams) 

National League for Nursing 
ADNUR Nursing (associate degree prograinp) 

NUR Nursing (baccalaureate and master's degree pfQ^^tams) 

PN Nursing (practical nurse programs) 

Society of American Foresters 
FOR Forestry (professional schools) 



Nevly Recognized Accrediting Associations 



Association for Clinical Pastoral Education 
Charles £• Hall> Jr.> Executive Director 
'Intercliurch Center, Suite 450 
4 75 Stive rslde Drive 
New York, New York 10027 



National Accreditation Council for Agencies Serving the Mind 

and Visually Handicapped 
Richard Bleecker, Executive Director 
79 Madison Avenue 
New York» New York 10016 
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Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agencies 



(non-colle^iate) 



Cosmetology Accrediting Conunission 
James R* Taylor, Executive Director 
25755 Southfield Road 
Southfield. Michigan 48075 

National Association of Trade and Technical Schools 
William A. Goddard, Secretary 
2021-L Street, :JW 
Washington D.C., 20036 

National Home Study Council 

David A. Lockmiller, Executive Secretary 

1601 I8th Street, NW 

Washington D.C.. 20009 

Association of Independent Colleges and Schools 
(non-collegiate schools of business) 
1730 'M' Street, NW 
Washington, D.C., 20036 

Dana Hart, Executive Secretary / 
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Description of Categories used for *'Type of School'' 



COS^tETOLOGY: hairstyling for men and women 

FLIGHT schools: enrollment figures for "private pilot courses*' have been 
included here because it is impossible to tell whether knowledge gained 
from such sources will be used for personal or vocational purposes 

/ 

BUSINESS/CLERICAL: also mar^feting, salesmanship 

HEALTH CAREERS: medical assistant, dental assistant, medical receptionist 

HOSPITAL SCHOOLS: radiology, medical assistant, cytotechnology , 
vocational nursing 

REAL ESTATE: courses fpr the salesman and the broker 

:1ASSAGE SCHOOLS: also physical therapy 

GENERAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS: schools of faring, a variety of vocational/ 
technical programs 

MODELING: men and woij^n 

THE Afe;^:^ drama, advertising art, cartoon, fashion art, crafts, photography, 
/ fast^in design, ^interior design, jewelry, flower design, picture framing 

AUTO/APPLIASCE REPAIR: welding, motorcycle repair, machinist, household movers 

BARBERING: men's hairstyling -^it is expected that cosiuetolo-gy and barberlng 
will eventually merge programs ^ 

TRAVEL CAREERS: travel agent, airline host/hogtess, steward training 

BARTENDING: also cocktail waitress 

DOG AND CAT GROOMING: also store management 

DRIVING SCHOOLS: truck driver, construction equipment driver, bus driver 
ELECTRONICS 

BOOKKEEPING: accounting, income tax, insurance, credit collection .^^'"^"'^ 
RELIGIOUS TRAINOG: minister training, religious writing, missionary training 
COriPUTER RELATED: ^kaypunch operator, computer programmer 
CO>CIU:UCATlONS : broadcast, radio announcing, T.V. announcing 
UPHOLSTERY: vinyl repair, carpet cleaning, drapery cleaning 
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ACADEIUC PROGRAMS: ^teacher training, psychology, world studies, nor 
science 

SPECIALITY: neat cutting, horseshoeing, locksmith, piano tuning 

HOTEL/MOTEL MANACEME24T: apartment manager, mobile home park manager 

NAVIGATION: alao deep sea diving . 

I 

LAW EI'JFORCEMENT: investigation, lie detection, security guard 

/ ♦ 

ENGINEERING/DRAFTING 



i 
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( SURVEY FOR 
THE STUDY OF PRIVATE AiND PROPRIETARY 
P0ST5EC0NDARY EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 




SURVEY FOR 
THE STUDY OF PRIVATE AND PROPRIETARY 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA ' 



Project Director: Bruce Hamlet t 
Survey Coordinator: Gregory Trout 
S^ff Assistarjjt:'^ Peggy Chater 
State of: . 



1. Name of agency: 



V — 

2. What briefly are the responsibiVties of your agency in administering 
the statute governing private and proprietary postsecondary educational 
institutions? ^ \ 



3. Does your agency have additional responsibilities such as: 

a. Statewide planning for postsecondary education Yes No 

b. Regulation of public institution Yes No 

c. Veterfns Administration approval Yes No 

d. Other (Please specify) 



A, please 'iist the number of clerical and professional staff in your agency 
involved In the administration of laws and regulations pertaining to 
. private and proprieJtary postsecondary institutions^: 



Full-time professional 
Part-time professional 

Full-time clerical 

Part-time clerical 



\ 
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5. What are the total number of private and proprietary pos|(^coridary 
'schools currently operating in your state? (Please ^sHrhnate if 
the exact figured are unavailable) 



Degree granting institutions 

Vocational/Technical schools ^ 

Non-domiciled institutions 



Tc^al (if breakdown is not possible) , 

6. How is your agency' funded and how much is allocated for .&ach of 
your functions? 

What were y^our budgetary figures for: 

1975 ' 

^ ^ 197A ' 

• 4 • 1 

1973 

7. What are your procedures for gathering and up-dating information . 
on private and proprietary institutions? 

Source How Often 

No. of institutions ' ^ 

Enrollment 



Programs 
Graduates 
Other-^specify) 

8. Do you feel that your agency is adequately' budgetfeU" and staffed to 
h^andle the regulatory duties specified in the statutes? (Please 
explain) 

•9. What agency is charged with and carries out the res^nsibility of 
receiving and handling educational consumer complaints? ._ 

4, : 



< 

10. . Does a uniform complaint procedure-exist? Yes No 
(If yes could you please send us copy?) 



-3- 



11. • Are records kept of : ' 

• • • , 

a* Niunbar of complaints 
b\ . Name institutions 
I c. The nature of complaints 

12. Is there ^ polipy of analyzing the complaints to uncover trends 

or reoccurring institutions? If so, briefly describe the procedure. 



13. If the complaint handling agency is separate from yours, are there 
set procedures for the transfer of information (such as complaint 
activity, frequent violators, etc.) between the two agencies? 
^Briefly- describ^) . ^ 

. — ^ ^ 



14. Have there been' any recent efforts to improve these channels of 
commuuication? (If so, briefly describe) . 



15. Does/your statute provide for preservation of academic records in 
the invent of school closure? 

16. If not in the statutory provisions, are there agency or judicial 
policies requiring such record preservation? 

1,7. If there is a policy of record preservation, how is it funded? 

18. Do the statutes or agency regulations set forth a minimal tuition 
refund schedule or policy? 

If so, could you briefly describe it? ^ 



19. Does your state have a bonding requirement for schools and/o^ agents 
of the schools? 



\ 
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If so, what bond limit is required? 

Haa the limit pro\cen to be adequate? 

20. • Has the bondiog requirement presented majoP problems^ in any of the 
following areAs: 



a. Ejccessive cost to schools: 



b. Unavailability of a market to provide the bond; 

c. ' -Other difficulties of the schools in procurring the 

necessary bond. (Please explain}^"^ 



/ 




21. During the last year (1974) how many times was the botlffing procedure 
used to provide indemnification to students? / ^ 

If no records are kept, would you say: * 

Frequently . ^ 

Several times * ' 

Infrequently ^ 

Never 

22. Which, if any, would you consider to be benefits of the bonding 
requirements of your state: 



a« 



Helping to control the quality of school agents or solicitors; 



vb. Providing a monetary remedy to the students; 

c. Screening out financially borderline or inadequate schools 
prior to licensing due to inability of school to secare the 
required bond; ^ 

d. None of the above 

I 

23, Do you feel this bonding requirement.! might be changed in the evenjL'of 



a national tuition refund policy? And if so, how?_ 
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What kind of response is your state taking in view of> proposed 
regulations in the area of educational consumer protection? 



In your judgnerit,- what would you say is the major deficiency in your 
state's curreht statutory provisions: ^ 

a. Inadequate consumer protection (And, if so» what specific 
areas and why) 

. ■ . t • 

b. Inisuf ficient control over the quality of educational 
programs. off erred (if so, what specific areas and why) 

- ,. c. Lack of conitrol over the private sector for state 
educational planning functions (If so, why) 

^ - 

d. Lack of control oyer false and' misleading advertising 
claims pertaining to jobs and salaries (If so, what 
specific areas ii^d why) 

e. Lack of control over so-called degree mills , 

f. Other (Please explain) 
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LiS't qf Survey Participants 



Colorado 



Florida " 



Georgia 
lAdiana 



Louisiana 



Massachusetts 



Montana 



Nevada 



New Mexico 



New York 



Ohio 



State Board for Occupational 

Education 
Ernie Ashley, Supervisor 

State Board for Indeipendfent, ^ 
Vocational, Technical, Trade, 
and Business Schools 

Jackie Fitzgeral'd, Administrator 

Proprietary Schools Standards Staff 
William Trxossell, Supervisor 

Indiana Private School Accrediting 

t^ommission 
Joseph Clark, Dir;^ctor and 

Pamela Johnson 

♦ * ■ 
Proprietary Schofel* Commission 
Charles Coreil, Executive Director 

Division of Occupational Education, 
Office of Private Schools 
. Rachel, Winer, Coordinator ^ 

Proprietary School Bureau 
Jim Bums, MsAager 

Commission on Posts econdary 

Education Institutional Authorization 
Merlin Anderson, Supervisor 

Board of Educational Finance, 
Commission of Postsecondary 
Education 

Dr. Robert Rhodes, Coordinator 

Division of Special Occupational 

Se'Hices ' 
Dr. John Leslie, Director 

State Board of School and College 

Registration 
Frank Albanese, Exec. Secretary 



♦ / 
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Llaft of Survey Participants (Continued) 



Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



Vocational and Private School 

Licensing 
Loy R. Barbour > Supervisor 

Private Schools and Veteran's 

Education / 
Dr. John Gavenonia^r Chief 



Tennessee 



Texas 



Wisconsin 



Commission on Postsecondary 

Vocational Education Institutional 

Authorization 
Alan Cullum, Director 

Proprietary Schools and Veteran's 

Education 
Janice Boyd, Assistant Director 

Educational Approval Board 

David Stuckl, Executive Secretary 




Survey Results: Perceived Deficiencies and Strengths in 

State Regulation of Private Institutions 



'COLORADO 



.GEORGIA 



FLORIDA 



INDIANA 



LOUISIANA 



(January 1, 1976) No weakness can yet be identified 
since the law has just gone into effect. The legis- 
lation is a direct response toward protecting the 
educational consuiaer at the state level* 

(1972) In addition to und^ers taf f ing, difficulty in 
•controlling false acnd misleading advertising, and a 

singla amount sjirety bond for all schools were citdd 
as problem areas* A strong point is that close con- 
tact with the schools is maintained by conducting 
three on-sife visits each year. 

(1973) Deficiencies cited are lack of funds (and staff) 
to implement the new law, the exemption of flight schools 
no. school bonding requirement, and no minimum standards 
for instructional .personnel* An act similar to the FTC's 
proposed rules and regulations^ with advertising stand- 
ards, and contractual cooling-off periods, has just been 
passed to provide further consumer protection/ 

(1971; New rules and regulations submitted 9/9/75) The 
• only problem area identVfied is that of clefining the 
exact punishment or penal ti^^'under the Code, for indi- 
vidual offenses. Sittce 1972^ the first year of the new 
law, 350 schools have been closed for not meeting the 
new standards. Strong points are that private individ- 
uals are used on the s tate* accrediting teams and that 
X the state agents are trained as law enforcement officers 
and carry the appropriate -iaentif ication. The Director 
of the Indiana School Accrediting Commission is president 
of the NASASP> The lack of ' California participation in 
/this organ^^zation was noted and involvement by^our stata 
waa .reques ted. ^ . 



.(1972) The /deficiency cited \s 
over tlie quality of educational 
lack of fie*Ld representatives. 



insufficient control 
I^^ograms offered due to 



MASSACHUSETTS (1972) Tlie majot deficiency identified is the^lack 
of control over degree mills. This responsibility, 
. • however, is outside the scope of this agency' (being 

concerned only with non-degree-granting ins ti tution^) • 
Legislation is pending and expected to pass (Dec. 1975). 

> 
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Survey Results (Continued) 



(1975) New legislation based upon the ECS Model Legis- 
lation was passed the summer of 1975. The only defici- 
ency is a weak minimum refund policy (similar to 
California's). Under ttie new VA requirements for place- 
ment, six institutions have already be^n suspended* A 
major degree mill in Las Vegas was shut down in January 
1976. 

(1975) Like Nevada, new legislation was passed based 
upon .the ECS Model Legislation. No specific defici- 
encies were yet identified. However, it was speculated 
that the section exempting certain institutions (i.e., 
accredited or FAA approved schools) may post potential 
problems. 

(1975) In addition to - unders taf f ing (only a half time 
position allocated) • the major criticism was that the 
exemptions were too broad. In particular, the section 
referred to was the exemption of an institution whose 
credits or degrees are accepted for credit by at least 
thre^e accredited institutions of higher learning. 

(197^ Revision) The major area of ''Concern was the length 
of time necessary to enforce the statute in order to 
comply with due 'process Requirements. .The, director, j 
John Leslie, was aware of and had experiences with J 
degree mills operating from California. ^ 

(1970) No major problems existed \J^^th the law. A 
suggestion was that statutory laws are often too re- 
strictive (and difficult to change). Administrative 
rules were suggested as^a better way to implement needed 
changes.' A new proceudre fn Ohio requires fhat all 
schools must use their registration numbers in all'forms 
of adHrertisements. .The go^-l is to prevent unlicensed, 
or out-of-state 'scri;iools From advertising, as easily. 



4 



(1961; Amended- 197J; SB30 proposed effective 7/1/76) 
Insufficient control over the quality of educational 
programs offered because of lack of funding was the 
only problem area. (Oregon, like California, ^ceives 
no general fund» support ♦ ) Any other deficiencies are 
being treated by a new law and new administrative rules 
and regulations /endin^^ 
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Survey Results (Continued) 

PENNSYLVANIA -(1947) No problems were identified. 

was to keep the schools in operation. 



A major concern 



TENNESSEE 



TEXAS 



WISCONSIN 



(1974) This is another state that had enacted the EOS 
tlodel Legislation. No deficiencies were yfe^noted, \ 
with the e^teption of lack of adequate finanting by^ \ 
the state. . / 

(1972) Budgetary and staffing limitations*have resulted 
in insufficient control' over, the. quaility of educational 
programs offered*. The law is now beiag enf orted^ more 
vigorously than before. Schools^ are beginning to lose 
their licensed , status. 



(1972) The matjor problem is the lack of control over 
degree mills. The Code as presently written does not 
prevent their existence. New developments include 
creation of a new citizen's advisory committee to the 
agency (Educational Approval Board) and a revised p 
statute presently being proposed to the legislature. ' 
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ProSri*sions' in the Event of. School Closur.^ 

)' Tuitioo .Indemnification 
(School :SQnding) 



School & Student 
Record Preservation 



* udxi r 0 mi a 


1 

None* " 




None 


(.^.oloraao ^ 
Plordda 


. * fiS iOOO to $25 000 band ^ ' 

* » 

^ , * ' None 


• 


Yes 

^'es 


Georgia 


^ nno bond ^ 




Yes\ 


• 

Indiana 


nnn t-n rinn bond 




No 


Louisiana 


^Irt NOn bond ii 




No 




S25.000 bond 




No 


• 

Montana.^ 


eif) nnf> bond ^ * 7 




. Yes 


Nevada 


$5,000 (or more) boAd 




Yes 


New Mexico 
New York' 


$5,000 Cor more), bond 

'♦I 

$5,000 to $20,000 bonfl 




Yes 

No 


Ohio, 


' ^ \ $10,000 bond . \ 


/ 


No 


, Oregon; 


$2,500 bond . • ^ 




Yes 


ponn ^vl V Ani A 


$10,000 bond 




No 


T^nessee ^ 


$,10,000 6ond 




Yes 


Texas j . 


$25,000 bond 
^ $25,000 (or less) boad 




No 


Wisconsin 




No 


4 

/ ' 

1 

s 


; • . 

7, 




♦ /' 




1 r 




/ ' 


• * 


\ 
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APPENDIX J 



COMPARISON CHART. OF STATUTORY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS- 
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COMPARISON ChArT OF STATUTORY AUD ADtll.'JISTRATI VE PROVISIONS AT THE STATE 
LEVEL FOR PRIVATE {AND PROPRIETARY) POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL CONSUMER 
PROTECTION. CASED UPON A RANDOM SAMPLE SURVEY CONDUCTED 
BY THE CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSIG^i- STAFF. NOVEMBER 1975 



I 



STATE 
California 



Colorado 



Florida 



Georgia 



DATE OF 
ENACTMENT 

1958 



1-1-1976 



1973 



• TU I TION REFUND PROVISIONS 
'i Course Amount of 

Completed ' Refund 




♦minus registration 



Must be equal to that of 
the accrediting agency 
for the type of school 



0-50% 



Pro-rata 
less 10% 
or $100 
whichever 
is less . 



INFORriATiONAL DISCLOSURE 

Must list total fi/^ancial 
obligation on first page of 
contract 



Must give prospective J^u dent 
school catalog and anjpHher 
related material affecting 
decision to enroll 



Not mentioned 



C00LIN6-0FF 
PERIOD 

3 days 



ADVERTISING 
STANDARDS 

Must be accurate; 
cannot guarantee 
or promise employ 
ment 



3 days 



3 days 



All tuition, fees, and pther charges 
must be a part of the student con- 
tract. 



3 days 



Must be acciirate 



Not mentioned 



Must not be erroneous 
or misleading ^ 



over 50% 



None 



er|c l®'* 



1 19t) 



STATE 



DATE OF 
. ENACTMENT 



TUITION REF UND PROVISIONS -^ 
Amount of ^ 



% Course 
Completed 



Refund 



INFORMATIONAL DISCLOSURE > 



V 



COOLING-OFF 
PERIOD 



ADVERT! SINiS 
STANDARDS ■ 



Indiana 



\ 



1971 
rules 
an*^<|gu- 

submitted 
9-9-75 



t 




. 1972/^ 



Hassachussets 



Montana 



19 1 



.197? 

New legis- 
lation 
expected 
to be 
passed in 
December » 
1975 



Pro-rata less registration 
fee, unless using tHe 
authorized refund policy 
of a natipnally recognized 
accrediting* agency 



Must 5how full charges 
fees on contraq^ 



ar^d 



6 days Prohibits ^rart^^iosfei* 
c 1 a imi iftlSrw sr e phe.s*nt; 
atlorii fio guarantee of ^ 
^ pVacement ^ / * r''' 




MtiSt be equal to that of 
the icciMlting agency , 
for the type^f school' 



Must give student 
charges and fees 



a^l tuition 



Not mentioned ' Must be. trtittiful . 
V free frcm ffraud 

arid misrepresenr 
tat Ion 



4 



Pro-rata minus $50 regis- 
tration fee 



Not mentioned 



Not mentioned 



1975 



Must be fair and equitable. ^ 
Must meet the jnininuim ^ 
standards of tjie** accrediting* 
body for t^h§>^ype of Institu- 
t;ion 



Must not be unfaifg 
deceptive*' or *njis* 
leading' 



Must give prospective student 
sc^)ool catalog and ^ny other 
related material^ff acting* 
dec is Ton to enroll 



Nothing 
icaied 



ind 



Must not be -false 
deceptive* misleading 



or unfair" 




TUITIOri RLFUdD PROVISIOilS 



STATE 



DATE OF 
ENACTMENT 

1975 



New York 



1973 



Course 
C omple ted 

0-50J; 



over bOI. 



1st wt^ek' 
ovor 50!t 



AciourU of 
Refund 

Pro-rata 
l«s $100 
registration 
fee (or less) 

None 



IMFORflATIONAL DISCLOSURE 



Nothing indicated 



CnOLIliG-OF? 
PERIOD^ , 

3 days 



; ADVERTISING 
I STANDARDS 



8f>% 
55% 
30% 
None 



No separate charges may 
be made for registration 
fees 



Must provide student with school 
catalog and all tuition charges 
and fees 



7 days 



Must not be deceptive 
clr misl eading 



Must be fairly and 
clearly presented-- 
accurate and 
restricted to the 
facts 



I 



Nevada 



Oregon 



1975 



1961 
Amended 

1973 
SB 30' 
proposed 
effective 
July 1 , 
1976 



0-25% 50% 
over 25% • 0 " 



0-25% 



25-50% 



757. less* 
rejistra tion 



ee 



50% less 
registration 
fee (may not 
exceed $100 , 



Must give prospective student 
school catalog and any other 
related mateflal a^ffecting 
decision to enroll 



Nothing indicated 



Nothing « Must not -be false, 

indicated misleading, deceptive 

. or unfair 



Nothing, 
indicated 



Nothing indicated 



over 50% 



None 



19.1 
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STATE 



Ohio 



DATE OF 

EflACTMENT 
:r 

1970 



TUITION 
% Course 
Completed 



REFUND 



PROVISIONS 
Amount of 
Re fund 



Must meet or be more liberal 
thdn that of an accrediting 
agency recognized by 0. E. 



i 



V 



INFORMATIONAL DISCLOSURE 



Must give prospective student 
a school catalog and be informed 
as to the nature of training, 
financial obligations and 
contractual rights 



COOLING OFF 
PERIOD 



Nothing 
indicated 



ADVERTISING 
STANDARDS 



Must be truthful; 
cannot guarantee 
empl Oyment 



Pennsylvani^a 1947 



Trade Schools 

Pro-rata minus 1 5X of the 
total cost or $150 which- 
ever is less 

Business Schools 



Must provide student with 
refund policy 



3 days 



1st week 
over 55% 



75% 

55% 
30% 
None 




flo guarantee of 
;^ldcement or wages\ 
Xannot be fraudu- 
leat, misleading, 
or misrepresenta- • 
tlve of the facts'. 



Tennessee 



1974 



195 



Must be pro-rata unless the 
school Is accredited, in 
which case the school can 
follow the accrediting* 
agency's standards 



Must give p^^pspective student 
a school cata^log and any other 
related mater/ial affecting 
degT^ T^pr to ^rol 1 



3 days Must not be false 

misleading or deceptive 
or unfair 



19G 
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I 



STATE 



DATE OF 
ENACTMtNT 



T U I T 1 0:j RCrUUD PUDV I S I Oi is 
Amount of 



1 Coiir^sp 
Cpnipl oted 



RofiJ'ul 



Texas 



1972 



0-1 OX 



0(j:: loss 
$50 rociistra 
t i on 



19.' 



10-25% 



7^% loss 
$50 registra 
tion 



25-50% 



50'^ less 
$[)0 registra 
tion 



50-75% 



25% less 
$50 registra 
tion 



Wisconsin 



1972 



75 & over 



0-75X 



0^ 



Pro-rata 
less 15% 
or $100» 
whichever 
is less 



over 75% 



None 



INrORflATinNAL DISCLOSURE 



Nothing Indicated 



\ 



Evory enrollment agreement 
must be submitted to the 
Educational Approval Board 
prior to its use'. Criteria 
set forth in EAB 5 



CnOLING-OFF 
PERIOD 



ADVERTISING 
STANDARDS 



3 days Must not be misleading 
or deceiving 



a days 



2 pages of advertising 
criteria (EAB 4) 
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APPENDIX K 



COMPARISON OF CALIFORNIA, 
NEW YORK, AND PENNSYLVANIA 
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COMPARISO.l OF CALIFOR,MIA, 'IWW YORK-^ND PEiNijSYLVAf^IA ADMIillSTRATION OF 
PRIVATE PnSTSECO.IDARY IMSTITUTIOflS Ai^p V.A. REQUIREMCriTS* 
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• Jutioct 1075-7fi 


staff 


Schools 


Fees 


CALI F. 


$ 317,000 Licensure 




V.A. 


Li censure 






Initial 


$300 Voc/ 


acti VI ties 














Tech 




(100:''fron fees) 


r 1 u i . 






voc/ 1 ecn . 


1 ,ouU 




$500 Degree 


V 


738,000. V.A. 




9 ' 


■? 




t DU 


Kenewn 1 


) i OU 




$1 ,055,000 TOTAL ■■ 












Add' 1 




• 




TOTAL 






THTAl 




courses 




N Y 


% 197,000 Licenstiro 




V.A. 


Li C9ns tjrp 






w 


^ 1 uu 




acti vi ties 
















(20^, License 


Prof. 


8 


6 


Voc/ Tech. 


370 


Renewal 


$100 


1 


foes ) 














80?' Gon. Fund) 


Clerical 


5 


5 


Degree-Granting 


179 


Add'l 






370,000 V.A. 












courses 


-p- 




Part-Time 


1 


1 












S 566,000 TOTAI 


TOTAL 




26 


TOTAL 


547 






" PEi-lN . 


$ 250,000 Licensure 




V.A. 


Li censure 






Ini ti al 


$200 


acti vi ties 














.Trade 




(approx. ) 


Prof. 


30 


' 5 


Voc/Tech 


549 




$ 50 




GOO, 000 ' V.-Aj 








(includos 250 dri 


ver 




Business 




Clr^rical 


11 


3 


ed. schools) 




Ronev/al 


$200 






TOTAL 












Trade 




^ 'MO ,000 r')rAL- 






Doqroe-Grantihq 


-0- 




$ 25 
















Business 












Out-of-state 


160 . 


Add*l 














TOTAL 


709 


courses 


. -0- 



♦Figures obtained froriO.D. Russell and Herb Suwiors (California); Dr. John Leslie (Director) 
(.Jew York); and Dr. John Gavcnonis, (Director) (Penn.). 

^Plus ^110,000 ddi.iini strati vc overhead. 
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APPENDIX L 



CHARACTERISTICS OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 




ERIC . 



CHARACTERISTICS.Or STAir ADMINISTRATIVE ACENQES / \ 
REGULATING PRIVATE POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL IN ST I TUT TONS \ 



A«|j*ncy functions 



Nunibc»r of 
Institutloq; 



Ratio of 
Professional St4ff 

tfi tflO I tilt 1 r.Ae4 



CaHforntt 

i 


I) AuHMiri/iMnn of 
viK/lPch iiTstt- 
tgt 1 tin"; . 

L 2) Auihnru itton of 

)intUuttons. 

3) SAA foK VA. 


» 

Division 2\ 
Activities-! 3)7,000 

V;^- 730^000 

^ F0TAL-$1.0«.00e 


Licensure Fees •lOot 
Generjl Fund - 0 

• 


Professional • 18 
Cleric*! . U 
TOTAC . 31 


V0L/Ti»( h - 1 600 

Doqr# e* 
Granting - . 

TOTAL - 1,850 

(out-of-st'/te schools 
are not 1 ic^nsod.) 


1 lA loo 

• 


ColOfido 


1 ) I icrnsure of 

• vniVtcch Insti- 
tutions. 

2) SAA for VA. 


Liconsuro 

activities * $110,000 

VA • not 
known 


Licensure Fues 2&S 
General Fund * 7Sit 

t 


Profasclnndl « 

Clerkol • 2_ 
TOTAL • 54 


'Out*of-St<ite 
School ^ - 

TOtAl • 100 


1 10 44 


Ceorqli 


}) Licensure of 
voc/t*»ch Insti- 
tutions. 


Licensure 

activities - $59,100 


Licensure Fees - ?0X 

General Fund - 80X 
• 


Professional - 2 
Clerical - i 
TOTAL- 3 


VoQ/Tech - 71 . 

0ut-of-5ftatff 

Schools - j[3. 

TOTAL - 144 


i to n 




\) Liccr^Suro of 
vt»t/tpch insti* 
tutinrK. 

2) Licensure of ^ 
tJor}rro-9rant1n9 
Inst i tutions. 

3) SAA for VA 


Licensure 

activities - $13S»000 

VA - not 
. known 


Licensure Fees • SOX 
^ General Fund - SOX 


Professional • 6 
Clerical - 5 
fOTAL -11 


Voc/loch - 160 

De'jr<«e- 
Gft^nting - 47 

Out-of-St.ite 

Schools'- no 

TOTAL - 307 


\ to 51 


riorld* 

« 


U Licensure of. 
voc/tech Insti- 
tutions. 

* 


Licensure 

activities - )$9,000 


Licensure Fees 30X 
(est.) 

General Fund * 70X 


Professional - 2 
Clerical - 0 
TOTAL - Z 


Voc/Tech - 170 
(licenced to date) 

Out-of-state* 

Schools • J2, 

. TOTAL 187 


^ — '■ 

1 to 93 • , 



o 
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$t#tt 



A<ii»ncy Functions 



Method 



KlSSACKuStttS 



fiontin4 



Htm K«)(tcO 



N«w York 



•Ohio 



ly iH^ewsure of 
vOc/teshMnstf- 
tut'ioni. 



I) Ltcoo-*ure of 
vo^Attrh Insti- 
tutions. . 



1)* Licensure of 
voc/tech Vnstt^ 



if^^l it*n',ijre of 

2) SVi for VA.* 

i) ensure for * 
private' dcgreo- 
•grant^nf) 
. institutions* 



1) t. ic« n*»ure of 
v»»c/tf'rh insti* 
tuUo^^s. 

Z) f-'mjinlssion. 



1 ) L1ce»^*.ure of 
voc/t»?ch Instl- 
tutit^ns. 

2) SAA for VA. 



1) Licensure of 
voc/tDCh Insti- 
tutions. 



i L^censVt 

•fW^liUV- $69,000 



fi^ares not 
ivalUble 



licensure 

activities * $40/000 



Licensure * 
activitfes • >30,000 

' ^ VA - , g3>00Q 

TOTAL - $53,000 . 



Licensure 

ctlvTtles - $15,000 
(est.) 

. VA ^ 25.000 

TOTAL - $40,000 



Licensure 

activities - $196, 6«0 
VA • 3/0,00 0 
TOTAL - $566,680 



Licensure ^ 
activities - $65,368 U 



of rumllng^jy^ ^> S taff in^^ 



^Hmhtr of 
Institutions 

Licons<^d3 



Llcensum feei - 20X 
General Fund * 80t 



General Fund and 
Licensure Revenues 



.Licensure Fee^*- 10% 
General Funtl 90t 



Licensure Fees - 15* 

1>nejral JFund * 8St 
(ests) 



Licensure Fees - 30X 
(est.) 

Genera4 Fund*- 70t 
(est.) 



Licensure Fees - 19% 
Genera*! Fund 8U 



Licensure Fees - 501 
General Fund - 501 



Professioqa! " I 
Clerical - 1^ 

TOrAL . 2 



Professional - 6 
Clerical'^- J[ 
TOTAL -10 



Professional - 1 
Clerical • 1 
TOTAL 2 



Professional 1 
Cleric^i - 1 
TOTAL - 2 



Professional - ^ 

Clerical - 

TOTAL 

(excludes 1S02 
. staff) 



Professional - 16 
Clerical - i? 
TOTAL - 28 I 



• Voc/tech - 12a? 

Out-of-^State ; f 
Schools*- ; 60 

TOTAL • 183 ♦ 



Voc/Toch - 140 
TOTAL - 140 



Voc/Tech - 54 
, TUIAL 54 



Voc/Tech - 36 

Deyree* 

GrjM)tin9 - 1 

Out<*of-State 

Schools - 11 

TOTAL - 54 ' 



Voc/Tech • 25 

Out-of-state 

Schools - 24 

TOTAL - 49 



Voc/Tech - 3;Q 
TOTAL - 370 



Pro fesslonal 
(full-time) - 1 

Professional 
(part-time) - 4 

Clerical - 2 

TOTAL - 7 



Voc/Tech - 186 
TOTAL - 186 



Hatfo of. ' 
Profes«:onal Staff" 
to Inst I'tut Ions* ** 

i 



1 to 188^ 
* ♦ 



1 to 23 



1. to 54 , 



1 to 54 



) to 98 



1 to 23 



1 to 62 



/ Stat 



- A'loiM y hjncttons 



!lu<l«*el (;0«/fT) rvthod of Tundlng^ 



Staffing? 



r^u"^^r of 
InstlluMons 
Llccfisod^ 



l)at<o of 
Profosston*! St4ff 



j ?. SH/flno flquros refloct VA-fondcd po^U.ons if the agency is the SAA for the VA unlesi otherwise noted. 

! 3. The number of inuUutions tlcrnsod reflect only the c*teoories of . institution-, reyulitod under e*ch state's U^. 

\ *' S^r? :Jd'J*';L,'no;":ai;r:uf;*:o?:io.dr"''' °" • '''''' r,Utionsh1p of th* ngures shown tn 



1 Oregon n1 

h 
1 


1 ) L KfMsure of 

2) SAA fur.vA. 


1 

acttvulfs - $] ^,^00 
VA - nnt ^ 


Licensure* Fees - SOX 

0 

General Tund * 501 
« 


Professional * 3 
Cloric.tl 
TOTAL -1 


Voc/Tech - 73 
TOT/.L -^73 


1 to 24 


• 


1) Hc«y»sur«^ of 
* tu^ions. 


Licensure 

(en.) 

• 

• VA ^600^000 
TOTAL • J940.000 


figures not available 


Professional - 35 
TOTAL - 49 

r:^ 


Voc/iech - S49 

Out-of-state 

Schools - 160 

TOTAL - 709 


1 to 20* 
• 

* 




1) L*crr»^ur<» of 
VPt/tPCh IPStl- 

tut ^ons . 

2) SAA for VA (since 
l'*/S), 


figures not «va1Ul)le^ 


Licensure Tecs - 2^X 
(est.) 

General Fund * aOX • 
(est.) 


Professional - 1 
CI pr if* At . M 
TOTAL . 2 


Voc/Tfch - 133 

uui-0r*Md re • 
Sch(;^ls - 30 

TOTAL - 163 


1 to 163 


TffMS 


I ) I Ul»'»Mll f» of 

vof/ti^ti Instl- 
tiit to**"; . 

?) SAA for VA. 


Licensure* 

VA - Ji').?^on() 
TOTAL • $6b6,000 


Licensure 
Revenues - 25t 

General Fund - 75X 


Professional . 25 
Clerical - H 
TbTAL . 36 


Voc/Tcch - 170 

Out-of-State 

Sc^)ools - J7_ 

TOTAL • 197 


1 to 8 


Ui scons In 

• 

1 

1 
1 

1 


1 ) .1. kensur e of 
voc/tecM insti- 
tutions. 

?) SAA for VA\ 


Llc^nsur^ 

dctivUlcs • $ 51 ,qon 
VA - _J6,000 
TOTAL - $M7»000 


L1(?ensiire 
Revenues - 2St 

i 

General Fund « 75X 
(♦•stj 


Professional - 5 
Clerical - 2 
Students - 2 
TOTAL -10 


Voc/Itch - 2/ 

Out-of- jtate 

Schools - 25 

Flight • 37 

TOTAL - 89 


1 to 18 ' 



i ERIC 
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APPENDIX M 



STATE BONDING REQUIREMENTS 
AND LICENSURE FEES 
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STATE BONDING REQUIREMENTS AND LICENSURETttS 
FOR PRIVATE POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 
BASED UPON 'A 16-STATE SURVEY CONDUCTED BY CPEC, NOVEMBER T 
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Bonds 


Licensure" Fees 


State 


Schools 


Agents 


Initial 


Renewal 


Cal i fornia 


None 


$1,000 (out-side sales only) • 


$500 Defji^ee-Granting 


$150 


' Colorado 


$5,000 to $25,000. 


$5,000 


$200 


$375 (3 years) 


Florida 


i None 


/ None ' 


$200 


i 

$50 


Georgia 


$10,000 


None 


$100 


$50 ' . 


Indiana 


$5,000 to $25,000 


$1,000 


$100 


$25 


Louis land 


$10,000 


$1,000 


$100 


$50 


Mdssachussets 


$25,000 " 


$1 .000 

# 


$100 


$50 


Montana 


$10,000 


> ■ $1,000 
$5,000 


$50 


' $25 . 


""Nevada 


$5,000 or more . 


$50 


$5o' 


New Mexico 


$5,000 or niore- 


^. . $5,000 


■ $100 , ' 


f50 


New York 
Ohio 


$5,000 to $20,000 
$10,000 


$1,000 
$1 ,000 


$100 / 
$100 ^/ 


$50 


Oregon 


$2,500 


$1 .000 ( in-state) 
$2,500 (out-of-std;te) 


$5U 


■ _ ^$50 


Pennsyl vania 


$10,000 ♦ V 

'-'■'.\ 




$200 


$200 


Tennessee ^ 


$10,000 


' $5,000 (out-of-state only) 


$100 


$25 . 


Texas f 


$25,000 


$1 .000 


$250 • 


$200 


Wisconsin 


$25,000 or lower 


$1 .000 


$100 


$100 

-4 ^ 
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COMPLAINT HANDLING PROCEDURES, 
INVESTIGATORY, AND ENFORCEMENT POWERS 
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State 



COMPLAINT HANDLING _PROCEDURES, INVESTIGATORY ANP ENFORCEMENT POWERS 

Agfency With Primary 
In vestigatory Powers 



Standard Cow- 
plaint Procedure 



Agency With Enforcement 
Powers (Injunctions) 
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Gal i fornia 


• 


Yes ^ . 


Attorney General 


Attorney General 


Colorado 




Yes ' . 


State Bd. for Occ. Educ. 


* 

State Bd. for Occ. Educ. 


Florida 




. Yes 


State. Board for Indep. Schools • 


State Bd. for^ Indep. Schools 


Georgia 




. Yes 


Prop. Schools Standard Staff 


Prop. Schools Standard Staff 


Indiana- 


• 


Yes. 


Priv; Schools Accred. Comm. 


Priv. Schools Accred. Comm. 


Louisiana 




Yes 


Prop. ScAiool Commission 


Prop. School Commission 


Massachusetts, 




Yes 


Office 6f Private Schools^ 


Office of Private Schools 


Montana 




Yes 


Prop. School Bureau 


Prop. School Bureau ' 


New Mexico 




Yes 


Not tcnown 


Not known 


Now York 
Nevada 




Yes . ' 
Yes 


Div. of Spec. Occup. Services 
Comm. on postsec. Educ. Autho. 


Div. of Spec. Occup. Servic^s-^ 
Comm. on Postsec. Educ. Atitho. 


Ohio 




Yes 


Board of School & College Reg. 


Board of School & College Reg. 


Oregon 




No 


Voc. and Priv. School Licensing 
Board for Private Schools 


Voc. and Priv. School Licensing 


Pennsylvania 


» 


No ■ 


Board for Private Schools 


Tennessee 




No 


Comrri. on Postsec. Voc. Inst. Auth. 


Comm. on Postsec. Vocf Inst. Auth. 


Texas 




No 


Division of Prop. Schools 


Attorney General 


Wisconsin 




* * 

Yes 


Education Approval Board 


Education Approval Board 4 * 
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APPROVAL/lllCENSING OF PRIVATE 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITOTIONS 
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■ State 
Cal ifomia 
. Colorado 
Florida 

Georgia 
• .Indiana 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
' Montana 

9 

Nevada 
New Mexico 
^ New York 
Ohio 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Wisconsin 



STATE REGULATORY AGENCIES FOR APPROVAL/LICENSING OF PRIVATE POSTSECONOARY 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND STATEWIDE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING COMMISSIONS 

Source: 16 St. survey conducted 

Private Degree-Grant- 
ing Institutions 



Private* Nq||;Degree 
Granting Institutions 



by the Ca. Postsec. Educ. Comm., 
Nov. 1975 Planning Comm. 1202-3 



Bureau of School Approvals 

St. Bd. for Occ. Education 

St. Bd. for Indep. Schools * 
(Voc, Tech., Trade, & Bus.) 

Prop. Schools Standard Staff^ 

Priv. School Accred. Comm. 

Prop. School Conmisslon 

Office of Private Schools 

Prop. ScJ»ol Bureau' 



Comm. on Postsec. Educ. Auth. 
Bd. /()f Educational Finance^ 
Div^["of Special Occ. Services 
Bd. of School & College Reg.^ 
Voc. & Priv. School Licensing 
Board for Private Schools 
Comm. on Postsec. Inst. Auth. 
Div. of Prop. Schools 

Educ. Approval Board^ 



Bureau of School Approvals 

Commission on Higher £duc. 

St. Bd. ofMndep. Colleges 
and Universi ties 

Department of Education 

Priv; School Accred. Comm. . 

Board. of Regents 

Board of Higher Education ' 

Bd. of Regents for Kigher 
Education 

Comm. on Postsec. Wuc.Auth. 
Comm. on Postsec. Education 
Board of Regents ^ 
Board of Regents ^ 
Educ. Coordinating Comn.' 
Bureau df Academic Programs 
Higher ^ucatign Commission 
Coordinating Board' 

Department of Education 



Postsecondary Education Coirm. 
Commission on Higher Education 
Comm. on Postsec. Education, 

Postsecondary Education Comm. 
PostsecondaVy Education Comm. 
Board of Regents 
Postsecondary Education Comm. 
Bd. of Regents for Higher Edu^ 

1202 ComHiission 

Comm. onr Postsecondary Educ. 

Board of Regents 

Board of Regents 

Educ. Coordinating Comm. 

Vtate Board of Education 

None • 



Governor's Advisory Committee 
(Temporary)* 

None 



.ER1C21(J 



1. Georgia 

2. Nevada 

3. New Mexico 

4. Ohio 

5. Wisconsin 



Approves two-year occupational associate degrees also. 
Has only one private, degree-granting Institution. 

Approves two-year occupational associate degrees also (only two in the state). 

Has recently approved criteria for approval. of institutions offering two-year degrees. 

Has two private degree-granting institutions which ofifer two-year associate degrees only. 
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COMPARISON OF ECS MODEL 
LEGISLATION TO DIVISION 21 




Comparison of ECS Model Legislation to Division 21 

le following table exhibits the major provisions contained in t^e 
JCS Model Legi^slation and Division 21 3s they ♦per tain to (1) insti- 
tutions regulated, (2) administrative agency powers and duties,* and 
.^nsumer protection, 

!• RegoLated Institutions 

Division 21 

*'A11 private, postsecondary 
educational institutions 
excep t : ^ 

— accredited degree-granting, 
institutions" 

— accredited diploma-granting 
Institutions 

. ~ (A) (3) degree-granting 
institutions 

— accredited law schools 

— schools accredited, approved, 
or licensed by a state board 
or agency 

~ hospitals issuing diplomas 

— religious. or church course^ 

~ out-of-state correspondence 
schools doing business ih 
California 



ECS 

All prfvate, pos tsecdndary 
educational Institutions 
except: 

— avocational or recrea- 
tional programs 



programs offered by an 
organization for its 
members 



— programs offered on a 
non-fee basis 



~ programs offered 
religious groups nvt 
leading toward educa- 
tional credentials 




p-i 



II • Administrative Agency Powers and Duties^ 



ECS 

Establish minimum standards 
with which schools njust 
comply prior to obtaining 
authorization to operate 

— Act upon applications * 

~ Promulgate rules and regu- 
lations and conduct hearings 
on adminis trative policies 
and decisions" 

~ Negotiate and enter into 
interstate reciprocity 
agreements with other 
states 

— Receive and maintain perma- 
nent files of student records 
when institutions close 



Division 21 

— Establish policy for 
administration of law 

— Act upon applications 

— Adopt regulations in accor- 
dance with Chapter 4.5 of 
the Government Code 

N 

— Prepare stn annual budget 

— Report information regard- 
ing violations to the 
Attorney General 

— <Iompile an annual directory 
of schools 



— Maintain a list of schools 
available -to the public 

— Receive and investigate 
> complaints 

/ 

— iConduct investigations 

— Exercise other "implied*' 
powers and duties 

~ Issue cease and desist orders 

— Apply to courts for injunctions 
and temporary restraining orders 

Award damages to injured parties 

— Hold hearings for complaitft 
resolution 
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III. Consumer Pratection 



A. Informational Disclosure 



ECS 



Division 21 



The student must be provided 
with a catalog or brochure 
containing information 
describing ±he programs 
offered, the program objec- 
tives, length of the program, 
schedule of tuition fees, and 
all 'other expenses, cancella- 
tion and refund policies, and 
all other facts concerning 
the institution and program 
likely to affect the decision 
to enroll. 



The total financial obligation 
must fee shown on' the agreement 
contract. 



B. Tuition Indemnification 
ECS 



Division 21 



A good and sufficient surety 
bond in an amount to be deter- 
mined by the state. 



No provision. 



C. Record Preservation 



■CS 



Division 21 



The state'^ageAcy is to obtain 
and keep all institutional 
records in the event of 
school closure - 



No provision. 



D. Miniroum Tuition Refund Policy 



ECS 



Division 21 



The refund policy must be fair Course Completed 
and equitable. 

Up to 5% 
, 10% 
' 15% 
20% 
25% * 



Refund 

80% 
70% 
60% 
50% 
-0- 
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E. Name Restrictions 



., • ECS J 

No institution may use the 
title "college" or "uiiiver- 
sity" unless approved to do 
so« 



Division 21 



No provision* 



F. Advertising 
ECS 



Division 21 



The institution may not 
engage in advertising which 
is false I' deceptive, mislead- 
ingi or unfair* ^ 



Ten specific requirements for 
truthfulness and accuracy in 
advertising. 
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TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF DIVISION. 21 
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. TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON THE AOMINISTRATIOI^ OF DIVISION 21 



Ms* Sherrl Brown 
Deputy Attorney General 
San Francisco, California 

Mr« James D« Knauss 
Executive Secretary 
Board of Barber Examiners 
Sac r amen to « Cal 1 f o m 1 a 

M8« Seela Levis 

Federal Trade Commission 

San Francisco, California 

Mr« James B« Margetts 
Executive Secretary 
Board of Cosmetology 
Sacramento, California 

Mr* Clifford O'Connell " 
Field Representative • , ^ 
Bureau of School Approvals 
Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 

Mr* Edmund £• White 
Deputy Attorney General 
Sacramento, California 

Ms* Christine Ford . 
Department of Consumer Affairs 
Sacramento, California 
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TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON STUDY OF PRIVATE POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 



TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON STUDY OF PRIVATE POSTSEC'ONDARY 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 



Mr. Donald Bogue 

Andon College 

San Jose> California 

Mr* Richard Gross 
Richard's Beauty College 
Ontario » California 

Mr* Dan Heffeman 

Sequoia Institute ^ 
Mountain View, California 

Mr* Cleve Cunningham 

Executive Director 

Association of California Educators 

Oakland » California, 

Mr. Peter Hobbs 

San Diego Coll«ege of Business 

San Diego, California 

Dr. John Humphreys 
Humphreys College 
Stockton , California 

Mr. Erwin Skadron 

Skadron College of Business 

San Bernardino, California 

Mr* Robert McBirnie, Dean 
Western Schools of* Church Growth 
Long Beach, California 
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MAJOR RBCOMMENDATIpNS OF^THE FIRST CONFERENCE ON 
CONSUME^ PROTECTION IN POST'SECOflDARY EDUCATION 



!• That the states should provide by legislation or by administra- 
^ tiye xofichanisms, minimal consunter pVotecHion safeguards that 
would assure proper redre^s^for evSty student residing in the 
state. Illustrative of minimum^Sic^ guards are: 

a. JPquitable refund and r^istitution policies for tuition ^ 
and fees* ^ * «- . 

b. Licensing and bonding requirements^ fot agents, 

• *- 

c. Specifications for contractural relationships. 

ji. Minimum standards relating to advertising and recruitment. 

Moreover, the U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the Veterans Administration should consider withdrawing 
funds from those schools that fail to comply with these minimal 
safeguards . 

2. That the U. S. Office of Education should maintain continuous 
review of its standards utilized for designation of recognized 
accrediting bodies, with issues of consumer protection in Bd.nd. 

3. That there be created a federal tuition insurance corporation 
that would have as its essential purpose the protection of 
students and their records when pos tsecondary schools close. 

4. That the Education Commission of the States serve as a catalyst 
for the development of a clearinghouse of information, which in 
effect would be a data bank of information on all postsecondary 
education programs. Such a data bank would enable students, 
prospective students, counselors and other consumers of post- 
secondary education services to make informed judgments regarding 

• selection of institutions and/or the programs that would be 
responsive to their needs. Illustrative of such data would be* 
requirements of admission, cost of attendance, refund policies, - 
transferability of credit, actual job placement and other ^ ^ 
assistance available to graduates or those who attend such pro- 
grams. (While it is recognized that a great deal of this infor- 
mation exists, there does not exist a comprehensive single 
source of such information systematically collected and up-dated 
for all of postsecondary education. It is in this dontext that 
the recommendation is offered.) 
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MO. 



That there be improved links of communication between consumer 
organizations and education groups. It is essential that the 
recooaaended .information clearinghouse have this as an essential 
purpose. This vould provide. for sharing of informational th 
groups such as regulatory agencies, accrediting associations, 
statewide^ coordinating agencies and federal agencies, all shar- 
ing vital' information about postsecondary ecUtcavtion institutions 
and their constituents with mutual understanding and trust. 

That in terms of advertising and recruitment, there should be 
disclosure by the schools based on their proven placement record 
and graduate assistance if such material is* used as the basis 
for advertising or recruitment, actual or implied. 

That there be made available at each postsecondary education 
Institution adequate administrative procedures, involving 
studei^t participation, for acting upon student complaints' per- 
taining to institutional learning experiences- as well as student 
complaints pertaining to institutional management of student 
li£e, activities or disciplines. - 

That all postsecondary education, institutions should consider 
offering some educational training and experiences which would 
familiarize students with their consumer citizen roles. . 



That the report of the conference and its recommendations be 
disseminated to policymakers and e^ducators at all levels, partic- 
ularly legislators at the state level. 

That there be assembled a followup conference, with conferees 
being Invited from the same representations as this conference, 
but smaller in number, in order to take four or five key 
recoimnendations and develop modes of their implementation, 
including assignments of responsibility. 



* 
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A-3 SCHOOLS BY TYPE 



Arts 

Business 

Chiropractic 

Ethnic and Foreign Studies 

General Collegiate 

Lav 

Psychology 
Religious 
Teacher Training 
Technology 

♦ 

« 

TOTAL 



ni 

6 
1 
6 
19 
28 
7 
38 
4 
4 

124" 



* Total figures differ because additional schools have been 
discovered since Fall, 1975. 
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ARTS 

Academy of Arts and Humanities 
American Academy of Draonatic Arts 
Bauder College 

Eubanks Conservatory of >&islc and Arts 
Inner -City Cultural Center 
Interior Designer's Guild 
Laguna Beach School of Art and Design 
Music and Arts Institute 
peninsula Conservatory of Music 
jT^SS^hern California Conservatory of Music 
^89^ them -California Institute of Architecture 

•> 

a> aUSINE$S * 

California College of Commerce 

Coleman College 

Empire College 

Kensington University 

South Bay University 

United College of Business 

^IROPRACtlC 

University of Pasadena School of Chiropractic 

ETHNIC ANIj FOREIGN STUDIES 

American Academy of Asian Studies ^ 
California Institute of Asian Studies ^ 
Colegio'de la Tierra 
D-Q University 
Nairobi College 

Universidad de Campesinos Libres 



GENERAL COLLEGIATE 

Ambassador .College 

California International University 

California. National Open University 

Ca^lifomia Western University 

City University Los Angeles 

Commton College 

Great Western University 

International Collage 

Lincoln University 

Los Angeles University 
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GENERAL COUEGIATE (con't) 

^ry Stewart International University 
(Uller Community College 
New College of California 
^ion University "^^r-^ 
University Without Walls 
'Van Nocttaa University 
Western University 

.Windsor, Unkversity . " , 
World College West ^ 



LAW 



All Asierican University 
p . Mer^can College of Law 

Cabrillo Pacific University ~~ 

California College of Law 

California Law Institute 

Central Coast University, College of Law 
' Citrus Belt Law School 

Glendale University College of Law 

Golden West University Sch^l of Law 

The G^ild JLdw School ^ - 

Heed University 

Humphreys College of Law * 

Irvine University School of Law , • 
u Magna Carta University 
Mid-Valley College of Law 
J Monterey College of Law 

Ocean University • 
Pacific Coast University 
Pefiinsula University College of Law > 
Sacramento College of Law 
San Francisco Law School 
, San Joaquin College of Xaw 
San Mateo Law School 
South Bay University College of Law 
' United States School of Law 

^ ^, "University of West Los Angeles School of Lew 
* Valley Univ^sity School -of Law 

Ventura College of Law 

PSYCHOLOGY 

California Graduate Institute 

California Institute of Tran^personal Psychology 
Institute of Human Pot.entiall Psychology 
IfOS Angeles Psycho/ Social Center • 
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PSYCHOLOGY, (con't) 

4 

Pacific Institute for Advanced Studies 
Southern California Institute of* Psychology 
World Institute of Avasthology 

RELIGIOUS ^ 

Angeles Bible College 

B^rean Bible College . 

California Christian College 

California Christian University 

-California Graduate School of Theology 

College of Oriental Studies 

Fletcher Hills Bible College 

Grace College of 'Discipleship and Theology 

Inland Christian Center College 

Institute of Buddhist Studies 

John Knox Bible Presbyterian College and, Seminary 

Landmark. Baptist Schools 

Latin Aoaerican Bible Institute 

L.I.F.E. Bible College 

Living Word Bible College 

LOS Angeles Bible College and Seminary 

Melodyland School of Theology 

Missionary Baptist College 

Northern California Bible College 

Nyingma Institute 

Pacific Coast; Baptist Bible College 
Pentecostal Bible College 
(>ieen of the Holy Rosary College 
Sacramento Baptist College and Seminary 
San Diego Bible College 

San Francisco Baptist Theological Seminary 

San Francisco College of Judaic Studies 

Shiloh Bible Collage ■ ^. 

Southern California Community Bible College 

Southern California Institute 

St. Stephens Educational Bible College 

Starr King School for the Ministry 

Thomas Aquinas College 

Trinity School of the Bible 

United Church of Religious Science 

Van Nuys Christian College 

Western Apostolic Bible College 

Western Schools of Church Growth 



TEACHER TRAINING » • . 

International Montesaori Teachers College 
Laurence University 

Roston >tontessori Institute for Teacher Training 
Vtest Coast Teacher's College 

TECHNOLOGY 

Caaa Loma Institute of Technology 
Control Data Institute 
Grantham School of Engineering 
Pacific States University 




APPENDIX U 

COMPARISON OF REFUND SCHEDULE PROPOSED BY ' 
THE CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 
WITH THE EXISTING DEPARTMENT -OF EDUCATION SCHEDULE 
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<X)MPARISOM OF REFUND SCHEDULE PHOPOSED BY THE CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION COMMISSION WITH THE EXISTING DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ^SCHEDULE 

(50 Classes $600) / 



CLi^&£S^ 

> 


COMMISSION PROPOSAL 


miPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PROPOSAL 


REFUNI) to student 


P^ID by student. 


REFUND to studcut 


PAID by student 


attendance 
time (1) 


Z of 
total (2) 


amount 
(3) 


(-) re-s" 
fee (4) 


TOTAL 
retund (5) 


TOTAL 
paid '(6) 

» 1 


X of total 
contract 
price (Zj 


amount 
^ "(8) 


(-) reg 
fee (9) 


TOTAL 
refund (10) 


TOTAI, 
paid (11) 


' X of total 
contract 
ptico (12) 


' 2 


• 


5576 


$75 


$501 •', 


$ 99 


16% 


$480 


$50 . 

a» 


$430 


$170 




5 


102 


\ . 


$75' 


$465 ■ 


$135 ■ 


ft 

J 

22% 


$420 


$50 


- $ 3/0 


$230 




10 


20Z 


$/.80 


$75 


r $A05 4 


» 

$195 


32% 


$300 


$50^ 


$250 


$350 




12 


2AZ. 


$A56 


$75 • 


$381 


$2l9 


36% ' 


$IB0 


$50 


$130 


$470 


•* 

78% 


15 


30X 




$75 ' 


-^-r^ 

$345 


$255 


42% 


> 




NO 
RKrUNDS 

F — — : " "X 






20 


A 05; 

0 


$J60' 


$75 


$285 

ir ■ 


$315 


52% 


25 


50Z 


$:joo 


$75 




$375 


; — r- 

62% • 

— — — . > m mrr. 


* 


♦ 


■V 

-> 




* 




• 


* 
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(100 ClauseH $500) 



• 

CLASSES 


COMMISS ION PROPOSAL 


DEPARTMiyi OF EDUCATION PROPOSAL 


KJ'KUND to student 


PAID by iitudent 


REFUND to student 


PAID by student 


attendance 
time (1) 


X of 
total (2) 

# 


amount 
(3) 

t 


C-) reg 
fee (4) 


K, TOTAL 
refund (5) 


TOTAL 
paid (6) 


X of total 
contract 
orlct? H\ 


amount 


(") reg 

ICC \^ t 


TOTAL 

i Ul. lillU 


TOTAI*» 

nil H t\\\ 


% of total 
contract 
price 


5 


5X 


$'475 


$75 


$400 


$100 




$400 


y 


^ ISO 


< 1 SO 
y i 




10 


10:2: 


$450 


$75 


$375 


$125 


25% 




sso 

Y -* V 


^ ion 


y £UU 


SUA 


12 


12Z 


$A/.0 


$75 


$365 


$135 


27Z ^ 


$ )00 


$50 

y ^ v 


^95() 
y £ 


<9 SO 


sny 


15 


15Z 


$425 


$75 


$350 


$1!>0 




$300 


$50 


$250 


$2S0 


50Z 


20 


20Z 


$400 


$75 


$325 


$175 


•icy « 


$250 


$50 


$200 


$300 


60Z 


21 


21X 


$395 


$75 


$320 


$180 


36Z . 


$150 


$50 


$100 


$400 


80Z 


25 


25Z 


$ )/5 


$75 


$300 


$200 


40% 


$150 


$50 


$100 


$400 


80Z 


JO 


30/; 


$ J'jO 


$75 


$275 


$225 






\^_^ 


NO 
REFUNDS 

' * 




3 


AO 




$ 300 


$75 


\ $^25 

A — 


$275 


55% 


50 


502 


$2 50 


$75 


$175 


$325 


65^: 



40 



I 
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' .SECTIONS OF THE EDUCATION CODE 
TO BE AFFECTED BY COURT DECISION* 

Sec. 1070 ^ : Vocational and Educational Counseling: The governing 

board of any school district may offer a program 
^ °f vocational and educational counseling. . A 

goveijing board of 4 school district which offers 
such Counseling services .may contract with the 
governing boards of any other school. districts, 
or private schools-, or other public and private 
agencies or organizations, to render such coun- 
seling service to persons who reside witHin or 
oatside the school district offering such coun- 
seling services. 

Sec. 5721 : Classes in a Nursing Program: The governing board 

of any district offering a nursing program, or 
■ related program in the^healing arts, either in 
regular graded classes or in classes for -adults, 
may maintain classes in such a program at hos- 
pitals located within or without the district 
' the purpose of providing the hospital training 

for students in such classes. 

Sec. 5747 : Special classes for handicapped adults may be 

conducted under the direction of the governing 
board of the school district in workshop and 
training facilities provided by nonprofit organ- 
.izations, or in public school facilities. 

Sec. 5989.5 : Work Experience for Mentally Retarded Students: 

The governing board of any school district which 
establishes and supervises a work experience edu- 
cation program in which mentally retarded pupils 
are employed in part-time jobs may use funds 
derived from any source, to the extent permissible 
by appropriate law or regulation, to pay the wages 
of pupils so employed. 

« 

Sec. "6003 ; The Department of Aeronautics is Authorized to 

make available to public schools offering actual 
flight experience as part of the regular curriculum 
a basic insurance program and to assure that adequate 



*This is not meant to be a complete listing" of all sections of the 
Education Code which may be affected by a court decision that it 
Is constitutional for public schools to contract with private 
schools or organizations. 
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supervlsiott and precautionary measures are taken by 
the flight school operators contracted to provide 
services for public school students. The goverriing 
board of any school district offering actual flight 
experience as part of the regular curriculum 
participate in the basic insurance program pro-^^^ 
vided by the commission and payx^rom the funds of x 
the dist;:ict a pro rata shar^ of the cost of the 
Insurance program. ^ 
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Sec. 6458(c) : The State Bo^rd of Education shall act, upon recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Compensatory, Education 
Commission, to establish a priority listing of the 
following program elements which shall be used in 
the approval of school district plans to detepsd,^- 
those elements which shall be emphasized on a\ - jr^ 
statewide basis: 

(c) Preschool programs provided through the 
use of either school facilities, other 
public or private facilities, or any * 
combination thereof, for children three 
years of age or older, involving Inten- 
sive parent participation, established ^ 
pursuant to standards prescribed b^ the 
State Board of Education. 

Sec. 6770 : Tuition ^or Handicapped Pupils: With the approval 

of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, any 
school district having^an educationally handicapped 
student as defined by this chapter for whom, because' 
of the severity of the handicap, special education 
facilities and services are not available and 
caiinot be reasonably provided under the provisions 
of this chapter, and for whom the State of Cali- 
fornia has no appropriate special education facil- 
ities and services, may, in lieu of establishing 
and maintaining the needed special education facil- 
ities and services at an unreasonable cost to the 
district, pay to the parent or guardian of such 
pupil toward the tuition for such pupil, enrolled 
in a public or private nonsectarian school within 
or outside of California offering the special educa- 
* . tion facilities and services made necessary by the 

pupil's handicap, an amount not to exceefl the sum 
per unit of average daily attendance of the regular 
state apportionment to the district for the fiscal 
year in question, the maximum amount allowable per 
unit of average daily attendance for excess current 
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expenses und6r Sections 18060 and 18102, and the 
amount per unit of average daily attendance provided 
from revenue derived from district taxation for 
Support of the schools of the district. 

A lengthy section which deals with jihe payment of 
parent or guardian of a handicapped student as out- 
lined in 6770 above. Also makes allowance for cost 
of student to travel to the school if at a distance 
from the district. Allows for the recommendation 
of physician or ophthalmologist that the student 
attend a specific schopl with appropriate special 
education facilities. Priority shall be given to 
* special education facilities at public schools or 
in state-supported programs. If the student 
attends a private nonsectarian school with special 
education facilities, the school shall submit a 
yearly progress report <m^each student-^to the 
county superintendent o^^hools,. or td the county 
authorizing placement. * \1_ 

School Districts and county superintendents of' 
schools may contract with sheltered workshops and 
other work establishments approved for supervised 
occupational training of physically handicapped 
and mentally retarded pupils under the age of 21 
years, and reimburse such sheltered workshops and 
work establishments for the expenses incurred in 
the training of such pupils. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
reimburse school districts and tounty superintendents 
of schools for the cost per pupil per year, or 
fraction thereof, for the services provided by fhe 
sheltered workshops and work establishments. 

Such reimbursement shall be the cost of such service 
not to exceed six hundred fifty dollars ($650) per 
year, less the .share of the school district or county 
superintendent of schools, as determined pursuant 
to rules and regulations adopted by the, State Board 
of Education. 

County superintendent of schools, high school dis- 
tricts and unified school districts which do not 
have a sheltered workshop availably tcy^them within 
a reasonable commuting distance may sponsor or 
operate sheltered workshops or training centers ■ 
for handicapped students and individuals eligible 
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to attend high school or adult school, develop job- 
training situations based upon the capabilities of 
the individual by entering into contracts or sub- 
contracts to produoe goods for, and prpvide services 
for public and private agencies, priyate business 
and industry, and pay such students and individuals 
on a piece-rate basis from revenues derived from m 
any source not otherwise prohibited by law, as m 
regulated by state and federal wage and hour laws ^ 
applicable to persons employed in ^ sheltered 
workshop. 

Sec. 6961- 

6965 ^ : The Guaranteed Learning Achievement Act of 1971: 

(A lengthy section, parts have not been cited here) 
• • . On the basis of these findings, it is the'' 
Intent and purpose of" this Legislature in enacting 
this chapter relating to experimental projects: 

1. To increase significantly the achieve- 
^ ^ flient levels in reading and mathematics 

of children attending California public 
schopls in the primary and elementary 
. grades, as defined, through the use 
of contracts between public school 
districts and private contractors; 
• 

2. ,To provi4e that such contracting shall 
be on the basis of a "performance 
'.'guarantee, whereby each* private con- 
tractor is Reimbursed bn the basis of 
the performance and achievement of 
each^child involved in the special 
expaffimental program;. 

3. To make the fullest use of federal 
funds which are or may become avail- 
able for aid to public education in 
this state, especially for innovative 
and original public school programs; 

4. To reinfprce in public education the 
private enterprise concept of account- 
ability for results, as measured by 
specific pupil achievement and mas^^y 
of basic skills, by holding the con- J 
tractor and the school district J * 
directly riesponsible for a student's 
achievement and mastery of basic skills, 

or the lack thereof; 
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/ 5. To demonstrate the effectiveness of 

new and innovative approaches to 
learning, which may later be capable 
of being trarrsferred operationally to 
the public school systeni; 

6. To reduce, consistent with quality, 
and improved student achievement, 
future projected public school costs 
In this state. 

:It is the further intent of the Legislature that the " 
programs^ authorized by this "eliapter shall be experi- 
mental in- nature and that the programs be conducted 
on a MiQited scale, with the results derived there- 
from to be analyzed to determine the feasibility 
of general application of the methods of the program. 

6963(b): "Private contractor" means any private 
individual, partnership, joint venture, firm, cor- 
poration, teacher's association, or other business 
entity involved and doing business in the field 
of educational research, testing, methodology, or 
any other aspect of the educational program, organ- 
ized, registered, or licensed to lawfully do busi- 
ness in the State of California, and bonded. 

6963(d) r'i^erformance Guarantee contract^ mekns a" 
contract between a public school district and 'a 
private contractor pursuant to this chapter wllerein 
the reimbursement to be pSrovided by the publicl 
school district to the private contractor is based 
upon the measurable achievement . and mastery of * 
basic skills of students enrolled in the special 
program, and the maintenance of J;hat student 
achievement for a period not less than six months 
after the date of the measurement of student achieve- 
ment first required to ascertain the private con- 
tractor's reimbursement. * ; 

6963(e): '^Penalty clause "mfe'ans , As an integral 
part of every performance guarantee contract 
entered into purs.uant to this chapter, a money 
penalty paid by the private contractor to the 
public school district with which he has contracted 
on account of each student who has not reached the 
level of achievement, mastery o£ basic skills, and 
proficiency spetXfied in the contract and main- 
tained that level of' acjiievement and proficiency 
for at least six months thereafter. 
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'The exact form of the contract, the performance 
. guarantee, and the evaluation process are also 
spelled out in these sections. 

The Superintendent of Public ^instruction may con- 
tract with a„ nonprofit corporation which he deter- 
mines to be most knowledgeable -about such a p^rogram 
to carry out thr provisions of this article . . . , 
including, but nbt limited to, recruiting, training, 
selecting, placing, and supervising the mathematics 
specialists, coordinating all matters, arid pro- 
viding inrservice training to local teaching staffs. 
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